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CITY  OF  BOSTON  •  MASSACHL'SE 


OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR 
THOMAS  M    MENINO 


June  27, 1994 

The  Honorable  Henry  G.  Cisneros 

Secretary 

The  United  States  Department  of 

Housing  andUrban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street  S.W. 

Washmgton,  D.C.  20045 


Dear  Secretary  Cisneros: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  submitting  to  you  the  Empowerment  Zone  application  developed  bv  the 
organizations  and  individuals  who  are  committed  to  making  a  difference  in  the  neighborhoods  of  South 
Boston,  Roxbury,  South  End,  Chinatown,  and  Mattapan.  These  people  are  the  real  heroes  of  this  process  - 
they  are  people  of  diverse  backgrounds  who  have  come  together  with  a  shared  vision  for  the  future  of  Boston 
They  are  committed  to  creating  a  carmg  community,  workmg  to  attract  jobs,  mcreasing  homeownership  and 
most  importantly,  offering  our  young  people  posihve  alternatives  for  the  future. 

1  believe  that  we  have  a  workable  and  realistic  plan  that  can  bring  tangible  benefits  to  our  citv  almost 
inunediately.  We  have  companies  ready  to  invest,  banks  ready  to  lend,  a  city  government  ready  to  lead  and 
an  inh-astructure  of  community-based  organizations  second  to  none  in  this  country.  We  can  show  America 
that  targeted  federal  investments  in  Empowerment  Zones  can  and  will  work,  when  the  right  partnerships 
are  in  place. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  month  of  June,  1994  will  be  remembered  as  the  time  when  our  nation  began  to  get 
senous  about  the  issues  of  urban  America  If  we  can  secure  the  additional  policing  and  prevention  programs 
pendmg  m  the  Crime  Bill  for  which  President  Clinton  has  pressed  so  hard,  and  couple  these  programs  with 
the  economic  mcentives  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  initiative,  we  will  fmally  begin  to  make  real  progress  in 
our  cities  -  for  all  people. 

I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  personally  discuss  this  proposal  with  you  and,  accordingly,  mvite  vou  to 
pay  another  visit  to  Boston,  so  that  our  diverse  coalition  may  present  our  plan  to  you  in  person 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  proposal,  which  seeks  to  bring  out  the  best  in  Boston 
Sincerely, 


Thomas  M.  Menino 
Mayor  of  Boston 
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INTRODUCTION 

For  many  years,  Boston  has  been  known  as  a  city  of  neighbor- 
hoods. With  this  Empowerment  Zone  application,  Boston  is 
striving  for  a  sense  of  community  as  well.  This  proposal  strives 
to  knit  together  coiiimuiuties  that  have  been  economically  segre- 
gated ,  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from  greater  Boston  as  a 
whole.  Our  city  is  proud  of  the  great  medical,  educational, 
financial  and  knowledge  based  institutions  for  which  we  are 
known.  We  will  be  even  prouder  when  the  ties  that  bind  them 
with  inner-city  Boston  are  strengthened. 

We  believe  that  this  proposal  does  just  that. 

But  this  proposal  is  about  more  than  the  private  partners  that 
have  been  enlisted  to  participate  in  this  proposal,  and  it  certainly 
is  about  far  more  than  the  work  of  the  many  City  agencies  who 
have  participated  in  the  preparation  of  this  document.  Rather,  it 
is  about  the  people  of  this  community  who  have  fought  to  keep 
their  heads  up  when  so  many  negative  factors  have  threatened  to 
defeat  them. 

This  proposal  is  about  the  people  of  the  Dudley  Street  Neighbor- 
hood Initiative,  who  have  gained  national  recognition  for  com- 
mimity  unity  and  commimity  planning.  The  struggle  of  this 
neighborhood  was  recently  captured  in  a  book  written  by  the  late 
Peter  Medoff,  a  planner  and  activist  who  was  not  from  Boston 
but  who  found  a  compelling  sense  of  community  in  his  work  with 
this  organization. 

This  proposal  is  about  the  people  of  the  Orchard  Park  Housing 
Development  in  Roxbury,  who  have  been  pushing  government 
at  all  levels  for  a  compreherisive  revitalization  plan  for  many 
years,  enlisting  the  help  of  HUD  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros  in  a 
visit  last  fall. 

This  proposal  is  about  the  merchants  of  Ehjdley  Square,  who  have 
struggled  to  persevere  following  the  loss  of  "their"  public  triinsit 
station,  which  transported  thousands  of  area  residents  through 
their  busmess  district  each  day. 

This  proposal  is  about  the  residents  of  Roxbury,  South  Boston, 
South  End,  Chinatown,  and  Mattapan,  who  have  stayed  in  our 
City  through  good  times  and  bad,  and  want  to  share  in  the 
economic  prospenty  that  so  often  comes  to  Boston's  downtown 
only  to  elude  their  neighborhoods  Recently,  a  new  shopping 
mall  was  developed  where  three  of  these  neighborhoods  come 
together  --  the  first  new  major  shoppmg  mall  in  Boston's  inner- 
city  m  many  years.  The  supermarket,  a  "Super  Stop  and  Shop"  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  m  that  cham  -  city  or  suburb.  And  it 
IS  proof  positive  that  when  quality  services  are  brought  to  these 
neighborhoods,  the  people  of  these  neighborhoods  will  respond 
enthusiastically. 


But  most  importantly,  this  proposal  is  about  our  young  people, 
the  opportunities  that  they  will  have  to  participate  in  our  hiture 
economy  and  our  ability  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  alterna- 
tives to  drugs,  despair,  gims  and  violence.  This  carmot  be  done 
just  through  locating  a  iew  new  businesses  in  a  "zone"  with  tax 
breaks  —  rather,  it  will  take  a  total  reshaping  of  our  institutions 
and  attitudes. 

Fortunately,  in  this  regard,  Boston  has  a  head  start  on  virtually 
every  other  city  in  the  country  —  we  know  what  works  and  we 
propose  to  demonstrate  that  with  increased  resources  at  all  lev- 
els, real  progress  can  be  made  toward  economic  justice. 

We  know  that  Boston  has  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  networks 
of  commuruty  development  corporations  in  the  United  States. 
Over  the  past  decade,  they  have  helped  Boston  attain  one  of  the 
highest  levels  of  affordable  housing  development  per  capita  in 
the  country.  The  work  of  organizations  like  the  Boston  Housmg 
Partnership  and  the  Bricklayers  Non-Profit  Housmg  Develop- 
ment Corporation  have  been  national  models,  replicated  m  cities 
around  the  country. 

We  know  that  Boston  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  growing  "school 
to  work"  movement  for  young  people  who  do  not  mtend  to  go  to 
college.  Through  "Project  Protech",  the  City  already  has  one 
nationally  acclaimed  model  for  keeping  young  people  in  school 
and  giving  them  a  path  to  successful  careers.  Approval  of  this 
proposal,  as  well  as  a  pending  Department  of  Labor  proposal  by 
the  Boston  Private  Industry  Council  will  put  Boston  well  on  the 
way  to  being  the  first  city  with  a  systemwide  "school  to  work" 
program. 

We  know  that  Boston  has  a  number  of  alternative  education, 
outreach,  and  streetworker  programs  -  most  notably  those  run 
by  Boston  Community  Centers.  The  Children's  Defense  Fund 
recently  showcased  the  work  of  Boston  Community  Centers  as  a 
successful  model  of  programming  for  at-risk  youth.  With  the 
increased  commitment  of  the  Menino  Administration  to  these 
Centers,  extending  hours  in  seventeen  of  the  Centers,  and  private 
commitments  from  companies  such  as  Reebok,  Community  Cen- 
ters will  continue  to  expand  the  positive  alternatives  available  to 
the  young  people  of  Boston. 

We  know  that  the  banks  of  Boston  are  finally  realizing  that  there 
are  good  customers  and  good  loans  to  be  made  in  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone.  New  branches  are  openmg,  loans  are  being 
made  available  for  homeowners  and  small  busmesses,  and  mar- 
ketmg  that  is  sensitive  to  the  community  is  bemg  successfully 
developed.  With  the  added  commitment  of  institutions  such  as 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  ("Fannie  Mae")  and 
the  Local  Initiatives  Support  Corporation  (LISC),  the  City  expects 
to  significantly  increase  the  rate  of  homeownership  m  Boston, 
currently  one  of  the  lowest  rates  in  the  country. 


We  also  know  that  in  the  Crosstown  Industrial  Park  area,  there 
are  significant  new  opportuiuties  for  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment. We  are  confident  that  the  Boston  Emerging  Indus- 
tries Center  will  bring  new  and  growing  technology  ventures  into 
the  Zone  --  ventures  that  will  also  expand  businesses  and  create 
jobs  for  the  residents  of  the  area.  Meanwhile,  the  interest  of  other 
firms  in  the  Crosstown  area,  as  witnessed  by  the  recent  competi- 
tion over  the  former  Digital  Equipment  site,  gives  us  confidence 
that  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  will  show  visible  successes, 
and  soon. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  City  of  Boston  faced  the  challenge  of  school 
integration  imposed  by  a  court  ordered  busmg  decision.  Short 
sighted  political  actions  led  to  a  judicial  action  that  tore  apart  the 
social  fabric  of  many  Boston  neighborhoods,  particularly  those 
within  the  Zone.  Ten  years  ago,  two  candidates  for  mayor  began 
to  transcend  these  differences.  Former  State  Representative 
Melvin  H.  King  spoke  of  how  "we  all  came  over  on  different 
ships,  but  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat  now".  His  opponent  and 
the  eventual  winner.  Mayor  Raymond  L.  Flynn  said,  "there  is  far 
more  that  unites  us  in  Boston,  than  that  which  divides  us". 

Today,  under  the  leadership  of  the  current  Mayor,  Thomas  M. 
Menino,  Boston  contmues  to  move  forward,  away  from  those 
scarring  days  of  the  1970's.  By  developmg  an  Empowerment 
Zone  appUcation  that  brings  together  Boston's  neighborhoods. 
Mayor  Menino  is  moving  to  make  Boston  a  city  that  works 
together  -  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  need. 

Now,  it  is  up  to  Washington  to  respond. 


CHAriER  1 


BOSTON  WORKS 

BOSTON'S  STRATEGIC  \TSION  FOR  CHANGE 


I.     GRASS-ROOTS  PLAN  FOR  COMMUNITY  EMPOWERMENT 

Boston  is  a  community  of  innovators  and  dedicated  activists. 
Birthplace  of  the  American  Revolution  and  home  to  the  country's 
most  prestigious  educational  institutions  and  centers  of  medi- 
cine. Boston  has  earned  a  reputation  for  facing  challenges  with 
energy,  creativity  and  courage.  We  are  a  city  poised  to  employ 
the  Empowerment  Zone  program  as  the  catalyst  for  community 
revitalization. 

Bastion's  Empowerment  Zone  lies  at  the  geographic  heart  of  the 
City.  The  future  health  and  sustainability  of  this  community  will 
determine  the  future  well  being  of  our  City  as  a  whole.  The 
problems  of  poverty  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  are  severe,  but 
not  impossible  to  resolve.  If  we  do  not  address  them  now, 
however,  with  all  of  the  resources  we  as  a  community  can  bring 
to  bear,  we  will  become  a  city  divided  between  rich  and  poor; 
white  and  minorities;  healthy  and  malnourished;  educated  and 
ignorant;  frightened  and  angry.  Crime  and  violence  will  con- 
sume our  children  in  civil  war. 

We  in  Boston  do  not  see  this  as  our  future.  Our  vision  for  Boston 
in  ten  years  is  of  a  city  that  has  built  upon  its  rich  racial  and  ethnic 
diversity;  where  residents  have  choices  of  the  locations  and  types 
of  housing  in  which  they  live;  where  every  child  has  the  family 
support  he/she  needs  to  develop  and  leam;  where  minority 
businesses  are  part  of  the  maii\stream  of  economic  life;  where 
every  resident  who  has  the  ability  to  work  will  have  that  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so;  where  the  goods,  services  and  urban  amenities 
that  sustain  a  neighborhood  are  present  for  every  community; 
and  where  crime  and  violence  are  rare  events.  People  will  have 
the  tools  to  empower  themselves  to  share  in  and  contribute  to  a 
rich  community  life.  Boston  will  truly  work  as  a  city. 

The  mission  of  BOSTON  WORKS,  the  vehicle  of  our  strategic 
vision  for  change,  is  to  create  economic  opportunity  and  jobs  for 
residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  so  that  they  can  move  them- 
selves out  of  poverty  to  fuller  access  to  the  choices  and  opportu- 
nities that  contribute  to  productive  lives  and  to  vibrant  cohesive 
communities. 


"The  best  way  to  predict 
the  future  is  to  create  it " 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


"The  Strength  of  the 
nation's  economy,  the 
contact  points  for 
international  economies, 
the  health  of  our 
democracy,  and  the 
vitality  of  our  humanistic 
endeavors  -  all  are 
dependent  on  whether 
America's  cities  work". 
Henry  Cisneros,  Interwoven 
Destinies:  Cities  and  the  Nation 


We  believe  that  this  can  happen  through  an  integrated  strategy 
founded  on  grass-roots  identification  of  needs,  partnership  ap- 
proaches to  long-term  solutions,  and  tangible  commitments  to 
the  community.  There  can  no  longer  be  institutional  or  societal 
tolerance  of  a  prosperity  from  which  only  the  privileged  iew 
benefit.  Our  approach  recognizes  that  economic  opportunity 
v^ill  occur  when  all  of  the  following  exist:  diversity  of  economic 
development,  education  and  targeted  skills-building,  decent 
housing  and  safe  neighborhoods,  and  support  for  healthy  chil- 
dren and  families. 


BOSTON  WORKS 
Community  Participation 
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How  we  define  and  arrive  at  our  vision  of  the  future  is  essential 
to  implementing  the  necessary  changes  and  sustaining  their  suc- 
cess. We  believe  that  a  plan  for  community  revitalization  and 
community  empowerment  can  only  be  successful  if  it  comes  from 
the  community.  Boston  is  unique  among  other  cities  in  that  our 
Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan  comes  not  from  the  desks  of 
"experts"  or  the  halls  of  academia,  but  rather  from  the  commuruty 
itself,  without  whose  wisdom  and  commitment  no  strategy  of 
this  scope  can  work.  We  gave  substance  to  the  words  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone  application  that  spoke  of  a  "community- 
driven  process". 

In  January,  1994,  Mayor  Menino  appomted  a  Steering  Commit- 
tee, chaired  by  a  respected  busmess  professional  from  the  minor- 
ity community.  Three  program  related  Task  Forces:  Economic 
Development,  Human  Development  and  Housing  also  were  ap- 
pointed. These  groups,  totaling  121  people,  represent  the  racial 
and  ethnic  diversity  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  as  well  as  the 
numerous  areas  of  expertise  and  the  issues  in  the  community. 
Their  membership  includes  residents  of  the  proposed  Zone;  or- 
ganizations representing  the  needs  and  concerns  of  ethnic  and 
racial  minority  groups;  the  Mayor's  Office;  presidents  of  the 
City's  banks;  representatives  from  non-profit  agencies  and  pri- 
vate philanthropies;  the  judicial  system  and  law  enforcement; 
neighborhood  health  centers,  mmonty  busmess  associations, 
community  activists,  and  the  public  housing  authority;  the 
clergy;  industry;  health  care,  higher  education  and  medical  re- 
search institutions;  electric  utilities;  environment  and  conserva- 
tion program  representatives;  family  service  providers; 
community  development  corporations;  elected  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives of  municipal  and  state  government. 

In  order  to  gain  wider  grass-roots  input  to  this  process,  the 
elected  officials  serving  on  the  Steering  Committee  jointly  spon- 
sored additional  community-wide  meetings  where  residents  de- 
veloped objectives  and  strategies  that  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
Strategic  Plan. 

A  special  effort  was  also  made  to  solicit  the  views  of  youth  and 
voung  adults,  particularly  those  who  are  rarely  given  a  forum  to 
express  their  needs  and  their  hopes  got  their  community  Steer- 
ing Committee  members  participated  in  focus  sessions  with  gang 
members  and  street  workers  from  the  Zone's  poorest  neighbor- 
hoods. The  vouth  spoke  candidly  and  with  passion  of  the  dan- 
gers the  streets  hold  for  them  and  their  peers,  of  their  struggle  to 
escape  drugs  and  gangs,  and  of  the  connections  to  the  community 
--  the  lifelmes  -  that  youth  so  desperately  need.  Their  perspec- 


"We  don't  know  anything 
about  ourselves  and  what 
we  can  be. ..How  can  you 
expect  us  to  get  off  the 
streets  if  we  don't  have 
anything  to  do?"   ■  Youth 

from  Martha  Eliot  Health 
Center,  Peer  Leadership 
Program 


"For  the  Roxbury  people, 
the  pot  of  discontent  is 
on  the  fire  and  is 
bubbling.  The  only  way 
to  put  out  the  fire  is  to 
deal  so  fairly  with  these 
people  that  they  are 
empowered,  capable  of 
sustaining  their 
community  without 
handouts  and  sops,  as 
self-contained  and 
independent  as  is 
permitted  to  a  district  of 
a  great  City. "  - 
Martha  Williams,  Roxbury 
Resident 


tive  fundamentally  influenced  the  planning 
team  members  and  the  direction  of  the  Strategic 
Plan,  resulting  m  a  strong  programmatic  focus 
on  family  services  and  youth  leadership  devel- 
opment. 

Each  step  in  defming  Boston's  Strategic  Plan  for 
the  Empowerment  Zone  was  developed  by  the 
community.  The  boundary  that  has  been  de- 
fined for  the  Zone  is  significant  in  that  it  incor- 
porates raciallv  and  ethnically  diverse  areas  of 
the  City  that  have  come  together  to  achieve  a 
common  goal.  While  the  Zone  mcludes  59% 
African  American  residents,  it  also  represents 
white.  Latino,  Asian  American  and  Haitian  resi- 
dents, and  other  smaller  minority  groups.  It 
spans  from  Boston's  industrial  seaport  through 
South  Boston,  Chinatown,  and  the  South  End,  and  includes  vir- 
tually all  of  the  Roxbury  neighborhood  with  Ehidley  Square  at  its 
center. 

This  participatory  process  has  added  strength  to  Boston's  Strate- 
gic Plan  in  that  it  has  expanded  coordination  at  all  levels  of  the 
community,  government,  and  private  sector.  It  has  forged  new 
and  strengthened  existmg  organizational  partnerships  that  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  of  the  City  as  a  whole  to  earn,'  through  our 
Plan. 

Through  a  continued  grass-roots  community  process,  BOSTON 
WORKS  will  invest  its  new  resources  and  leverage  the  significant 
existmg  resources  of  the  community  to  assure  the  availability  of 
sustainable  employment,  skills  traming  and  education  aligned 
with  growth  mdustries,  and  family  supports  to  assure  true  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 


II.  CHALLENGES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SUCCESS 

We  know  that  the  challenges  we  face  in  accomplishmg  our  goals 
are  manv.  The  image  Boston  projects  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
the  "Athens  of  America" ,  while  accurate,  is  only  part  of  the  reality 
of  Boston  Great  affluence  and  privilege  co-exist  with  poverty 
and  social  distress  of  alarming  proportions. 

Our  list  of  acute  problems  reflects  societal  woes  shared  by  most 
older  central  cities  of  America:  the  exodus  from  the  urban  center 
of  middle-class  residents  to  jobs  located  outside  the  city;  the  shift 
in  economy  to  industries  that  require  sophisticated  training  and 
skills,  producmg  high-value  added  products;  the  withdrawal  of 


financial  support  from  the  federal  government  in  the  1970's  and 
1980's,  with  resultant  neighborhood  disinvestment  and  infra- 
structure deterioration;  withdrawal  by  private  banks  of  access  to 
capital  in  poverty  neighborhoods;  the  devastation  of  drug  abuse, 
related  crime  and  street  violence;  multiple  generations  of  famihes 
without  jobs  or  education  to  escape  poverty,  creating  a  whole 
new  generation  of  children  having  children  with  attendant  high 
rates  of  persistent  poverty;  and,  the  remnants  of  inadequately 
funded  anti-poverty  and  community  development  programs 
whose  performance  often  fell  short  of  their  promise. 


To  these,  we  must  add  our  own  distinct  challenges.  Perceptions 
of  high  operating  costs  and  of  a  government  hostile  to  business 
persist.  This  is  fueled  by  well-meaning  public  regulatory  policies 
that  inadvertently  have  served  to  discourage  business  develop- 
ment in  Boston. 

Entrenched  institutional  racism  historically  excluded  minority 
residents  from  access  to  educational  opportunities,  to  homeown- 
ership,  to  career  paths  available  to  their  white  counterparts,  and 
to  full  participation  in  setting  the  direction  of  the  community. 
The  1970s  was  a  time  of  nationally-visible  conflict  over  court-or- 
dered busing  —  a  period  so  traumatic,  its  impacts  are  still  felt  in 
the  City  today. 

Confidence  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  had  eroded.  Smce  the 
1970s,  thousands  of  white  and  middle-class  families  have  fled  the 
City  schools.  By  1984-85,  for  those  who  remained,  the  yearly 
drop-out  rates  for  grades  9-12  reached  a  high  of  17.2  percent. 
Among  minority  youth,  the  rates  were  even  more  alarming:  at 
the  high  point  in  the  mid-1980s,  drop  out  rates  reached  nearly  25 
percent. 

The  restructuring  of  the  economy  and  major  federal  government 
shifts  in  fundmg  priorities  during  the  1970s  and  1980s  dealt 
devastating  blows  to  some  Massachusetts  communities.  No- 
where in  Boston  have  the  impacts  been  more  severe  than  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  our  Empowerment  Zone;  the  loss  of  manufac- 
turing |obs,  the  downturn  in  construction  (half  of  the  construction 
jobs  available  m  1988  were  gone  by  1991),  neighborhood  disin- 
vestment, retrenchment  in  federal  urban  support  and  the  mis- 
match between  )ob  opportunities  and  job  readiness.  Here, 
povertv  rates  are  approaching  50  percent  for  female-headed 
house-holds  where  children  under  the  age  of  18  prevail.  The 
unemplovment  rate  is  double  that  of  the  City  as  a  whole. 


Opportunities  for  highly  paid  jobs  in  financial  services,  health 
care  and  the  other  growth  sectors  downtown  do  not  align  with 
the  demographics  of  Boston's  older  blue  collar  neighborhoods. 
In  particular,  they  do  not  match  well  with  the  skill  levels  of  poor 
sectior\s  of  the  City  embodied  by  our  Empowerment  Zone,  where 
81  percent  of  the  residents  are  minorities.  Here  the  mismatch 
between  job  opportunities  and  job  readiness  represents  a  social 
disaster. 

The  irony  is  inescapable.  Deeply  distressed  neighborhoods  are 
geographically  surrounded  by  engmes  of  the  Massachusetts 
economy,  medical  and  research  mstitutions,  a  highly  competitive 
financial  services  center,  and  world-class  tourist  attractions.  The 
economic  growth  of  Boston  and  the  region  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades was  not  shared  by  our  Empowerment  Zone  neighborhoods. 

We  have  faced  our  worst  short-comings,  owned  them  fully  and 
are  committed  to  their  eradication.  We  believe  that  we  have 
many  economic  advantages  today  that  can  turn  around  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Empowerment  Zone  and  provide  residents  access  to 
the  tools  they  need  to  empower  themselves .  With  the  choices  and 
resources  of  an  Empowerment  Zone  designation  and  leveraging 
of  our  assets  we  believe  that  Boston  can  succeed  in  rebuilding  a 
sustainable  community.  Empowerment  of  residents  and  a  new 
economic  vitality  in  this  community  also  will  be  a  catalyst  for 
revitalization  in  other  neighborhoods  surrounding  the  Zone. 

Why  is  today  different  for  Boston?  Why  do  we  believe  that  this 
community  can  succeed  now,  when  other  revitalization  pro- 
grams of  the  past  have  failed?  Today  our  City  has  a  unique 
convergence  of  resources  to  bring  to  bear.  These  are  physical  and 
economic,  as  well  as  human  resources.  Most  importantly,  per- 
haps, is  our  cohesive  attitude  as  a  City  and  willingness  at  all 
levels  of  the  community  to  form  the  partnerships  necessary  to 
succeed.  Racial  and  ethnic  diversity  is  seen  as  enriching  the 
Empowerment  Zone,  and  government,  the  community,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  non-profit  institutions  are  working  together  to 
effect  change.  We  have  clearly  demonstrated  our  collaborative 
strengths  by  the  inclusive  grass-roots  process  that  has  so  success- 
fully culminated  in  our  Strategic  Plan.  We  believe  that  the  ad- 
vantages that  we  bring  to  this  effort  and  the  commitments  that 
have  come  forward  to  make  economic  opportunity  and  commu- 
nity empowerment  a  reality  make  Boston  ready  to  succeed.  The 
following  is  only  a  summary  of  those  resources  and  commit- 
ments that  are  defined  in  our  Plan  and  which  support  the  Em- 
powerment Zone  programs. 

•      There  has  been  a  change  in  political  will  at  the  federal 
government  level  demonstrated  by  the  resources  now 


being  made  available  to  address  issues  of  poverty  in  our 
nation's  cities,  and  the  significant  reform  in  health  care  that 
is  underway. 

The  Commonvk'ealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  City  of 
Boston  are  working  in  partnership  to  bring  growth  to  our 
economy.  Boston  has  been  designated  as  a  state  Economic 
Target  Area  which  provides  for  significant  tax  incentives 
for  private  economic  investments.  The  state  is  also 
building  major  highway  improvements  with  over  $8 
billion  in  federal  and  state  funds  that  will  have  direct 
benefits  for  industry  in  Boston. 

Unlike  the  community  revitalization  programs  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  which  were  not  designed  by  the  community 
and  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  African  American  and 
Latmo  representation  and  involvement,  today's  efforts  can 
now  build  upon  twenty  years  of  neighborhood  experience 
and  organizmg  and  capitalize  upon  this  expertise 

The  banking  community  in  Boston  has  come  together  to 
provide  access  to  capital  for  the  primarily  minority,  low 
income  Empowerment  Zone  community.  The  seven  major 
banks  in  Boston  have  jointly  committed  to  set  aside  $35 
million  in  flexible  term  capital  for  businesses  and 
individuals  in  the  Zone.  They  also  are  making  available  a 
total  of  $2.4  million  in  equity  and  $650,000  in  technical 
assistance  to  help  access  these  resources. 

Eight  of  the  City's  most  distinguished  medical  institutions 
in  the  Longwood  Medical  Area  have  proposed  to  build  a 
Medical-Industrial  Support  Facility  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone  that  will  generate  $0.5  biUion  per  year  in  goods  and 
services  and  provide  jobs  at  every  skill  level  and  business 
opportunities  for  local  businesses. 

The  Boston  Emergmg  Industries  Center,  a  center  for 
technology  transfer  and  incubator  space  for  biotechnology, 
advanced  materials  and  environmental  industries  will  be 
located  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  at  the  Crosstown 
Industrial  Park. 

Boston  Edison  Company  has  committed  to  lowering  their 
rates  for  industrial  users  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  to 
encourage  economic  development. 

The  City  and  State  have  sited  major  public  facilities  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone  including  the  Boston  Police 


Department  Headquarters  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  Massachusetts  Government  Land  Bank  has  committed 
to  set  aside  $9  million  in  capital  over  a  three  year  period 
for  the  City  and  the  Empov^ferment  Zone. 

The  City  and  Commonwealth  have  made  fair  housing  a 
priority  evidenced  by  the  Governor's  signing  in  June,  1994, 
of  the  Boston  Fair  Housing  Conunission's  Home  Rule 
Petition  to  bring  Boston's  Fair  Housing  Law  into 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Title  VIII  Law. 

We  have  strong  locational  advantages  that  will  allow  us  to 
leverage  Boston's  vibrant  core  economy.  Higher 
education,  medical  research,  health  care  and  fmancial 
services  industries  adjacent  to  the  Zone  will  create  jobs  and 
economic  opportunity  in  the  Zone. 

We  have  demonstrated  commitments  to  redressing  the 
racial  inequities  of  the  past  as  evidenced  by  the  integration 
of  public  housing;  the  restructuring  of  our  pubhc  schools; 
targeted  mortgage  and  business  lending  programs 
sponsored  by  financial  institutions  and  the  City 
government;  increase  in  the  number  of  bank  branches  in 
the  minority  neighborhoods;  growing  number  of 
supermarkets  in  poverty  neighborhoods;  progressive 
minority  recruitment  pohcies  of  local  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  new  City 
administration. 

There  are  skilled,  sophisticated  and  committed  networks  of 
commuiuty  activists,  business  people,  and  human  services 
professionals  in  the  African  American,  Latino,  Asian 
American  and  other  communities  of  color  who  reside  in 
and  are  trusted  representatives  for  the  Empowerment  Zone 
neighborhoods. 

The  City  had  received  a  five-year  federal  grant  to 
implement  our  Healthy  Start  Initiative.  The  primary  goal 
of  the  Boston  Healthy  Start  Initiative  (BHSI)  is  to  reduce 
infant  deaths  in  the  Project  Area  by  50"'..  by  1996.  The 
severity  of  the  nation's  infant  mortality  problem  is  evident 
in  the  City  of  Boston.  African  American  women 
experience  infant  deaths  at  a  rate  more  than  twice  that  of 
White  Non-Latino  women.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
perhaps  no  other  city  in  the  nation  where  developing  a 
model  to  solve  infant  mortality  is  more  possible.  Boston's 
medical  resources  and  an  empowered,  informed 


community  present  a  content  in  which  to  harness  these 
assets,  change  behavior,  attitudes,  and  the  way  health  care 
IS  delivered  to  at  risk  groups. 

•  Boston  has  a  comprehensive  network  of  social  service,  job 
training  and  youth  development  organizations,  such  as 
City  Year  and  YouthBuild,  nationally  known  for  their 
creative  and  ground-breaking  work. 

•  Most  importantly  ,  we  have  vibrant  communities  of 
dedicated  residents  who  desire  to  live  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone  neighborhoods  and  lead  the 
revitalization  of  their  community 

III.  PARTNERSHIPS  FOR  A  SUSTAINABLE  COMMUNITY 

As  the  work  of  the  planning  committees  got  underway,  we  de- 
veloped a  clear  consensus  around  a  revitalization  strategy  for 
Boston's  Empowerment  Zone.  This  evolved  from  our  economic 
development  and  community  revitalization  experiences  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  from  our  understanding  of  the  economy  and 
community  conditions  of  today.  Our  Strategic  Plan  encompasses 
integrated  programs  that  are  tied  to  three  primary  initiative  areas 
described  below  and  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapters  3  through  5: 

•  Economic  Opportunity  and  Jobs 

•  Education  and  Work  Readiness 

•  Healthy  Children,  Families  and  Neighborhoods 

A  fourth  mitiative  area  that  crosses  through,  and  in  many  ways 
brings  together  these  three  areas  is  the  use  of  computerized 
technology  to  share  information  as  well  as  to  leam.  Through 
communication  people  can  empower  themselves  and  coruiect  to 
individual  neighborhoods  and  even  other  countries. 

There  was  universal  recognition  that  the  ambitious  goals  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone  program  require  long-term  strategies  and  a 
holistic,  developmental  approach  Economic  development 
strategies  that  relied  on  investing  in  onlv  one  approach;  infusion 
of  capital.  |ob  training  programs,  neighborhood  infrastructure 
improvements;  or,  human  services,  were  seen  as  incomplete 
strategies  di^omed  to  failure. 

Economic  development  and  )ob  creation  take  place  within  a 
context  deeplv  influenced  by  each  of  these  issues  A  famiiv 
struggling  with  a  drug-addicted  child  or  with  street  violence  that 
scares  customers  awav  from  their  store  cannot  focus  on  adapting 


the  family-owned  business  to  market  new  opportunities.  Lack  of 
technical  assistance  and  seed  capital  for  emerging  small  busi- 
nesses presents  barriers  to  economic  growth  and  cormection  to 
the  larger  economy.  An  individual  who  cannot  find  an  afford- 
able and  safe  place  to  live  with  access  to  his  or  her  workplace,  or 
a  job-training  graduate  with  skills,  but  no  job  options  or  afford- 
able childcare  options  cannot  succeed.  Sustainable  economic 
development  must  incorporate  a  continuum  of  services  and  op- 
portunities: economic,  physical,  environmental,  community  and 
human  development  in  concert. 

Economic  Opportunity  and  Jobs 

The  prmiary  goal  of  the  Strategic  Plan  is  to  bring  economic 
growth,  jobs,  and  business  opportunities  to  those  neighborhoods 
of  the  City  that  have  suffered  the  most  severely  from  disinvest- 
ment and  lack  of  access  to  the  economy  of  the  City  and  larger 
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metropolitan  region.  Our  approach  to  generating  economic  op- 
portuiuty  and  jobs  incorporates  four  overall  strategies. 

•  Leverage  the  Economic  Engines  of  the  Region  to  Create 
New  Business  Development 

•  Increase  Access  to  Capital:  Fueling  Business  Creation  and 
Expansion 

•  Leverage  City  Land  Use  Policies,  Capital 
Investments  and  Employment  Goals 


Build  Entrepreneurial  Capacity  and 
Strengthen  Locally-Owned  Business 
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MASCO:  One  of  the  best  examples  of  how 
Boston's  economic  engines  can  be  Hnked  to  the 
economy  of  the  Zone  is  the  proposal  that  the 
Medical  Academic  and  Scientific  Community 
Organization,  Inc.  (MASCO)  has  brought  for- 
ward to  contribute  to  revitalization.  MASCO 
consists  of  fifteen  of  the  medical  and  higher 
education  institutions  located  in  the  Long- 
wood  Medical  Area  bordering  the  Zone.  These 
institutions  together  spend  $0.5  billion  per  year 
on  pharmaceutical  supplies,  medical/surgical 
supplies,  general  goods  and  services,  includ- 
ing office  and  business  supplies  and  services. 
As  part  of  BOSTON  WORKS,  MASCO  has  pro- 
posed to  develop  an  innovative  Medical/In- 
dustrial Support  Facility  in  the  Lower  Roxbury 
area.  At  least  eight  of  these  medical  institu- 
tions including  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Brigham  &  Womens  Hospital,  the  Beth  Israel 
Hospital,  the  Dana  Farber  Cancer  Institute, 
Children's  Hospital,  the  Josiin  Diabetes  Cen- 
ter, New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  and  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  will  partici- 
pate in  the  Support  Facility  .This  Facility  will  be  used  for  off-site 
location  of  such  programs  as  shared  materials  management,  re- 
usable gowns  and  surgical  instrument  sterilization,  shared  labo- 
ratorv  space,  employee  parking  and  telecommunications 
operations.  Such  facilities  could  become  the  cornerstone  of  a 
revitalized  Lower  Roxbury,  bringing  an  estimated  200  new  jobs, 
)ob  training,  and  spin-off  opportunities  actively  targeted  to  local 
vendors. 

Access  to  Capital:    In  order  for  businesses  and  investors  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone  to  grow  and  build  upon  the  economic  ad- 
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Economists  see  + 
recovery,  jobs  i 
in  New  England  j 


By  KimbertyBkntJir 


An  influentiil  group  of  regmul  uconornvt*  riadaivl 
ycrteniay  Out  New  EngljUHl  ww  m  a  full  ncmery  anri 
they  projected  job  growth  Lh»  ymr  would  be  much 
ittronger  than  had  been  forecuL  "    ' 

But  while  they  expreawd  givmler  opcinunn  about  the 
cronomy.  they  alM  warned  ugauvt  expecting  a  roaruig 
comeback. 

The  out^k  for  1994  bi  rouch  unpnrved  over  the 
gioomy  prertictionn  nutde  aeven  nwnthv  ago  by  the  New 
England  EcDnomic  Project,  a  rvgioruil  foreowting  group. 
A  Rurpmung  surge  in  the  natianiU  eronomy  tn  the  fourth 
quwler  lifted  hanl-hjt  New  England  rUten,  giving 
eronomirtii  new  resran  to  be  opcimutuc  about  the  region. 
project  ofRoalj)  Mid  yeiitenlay 

The  New  England  Economtc  Pmject  han  been  an  ac- 
cunle  forecaater  of  the  regwriF  economic  praapect*  and 
[til  prajectxiM  are  u^ed  by  buMneane**  and  induatry  when 
making  rieoMonji  about  budgeting,  hinng.  inventory  and 


vantages  of  Boston,  capital  must  be  available  for  business,  indus- 
try, housing,  and  real  estate.  The  major  private  banking  institu- 
tions in  Boston  have  refocused  on  the  poverty  and  minority 
neighborhoods  of  Boston  to  significantly  address  the  needs  for 
capital.  Seven  banks  have  committed  to  set  aside  $35  million  in 
flexible  capital.  The  banks  also  have  committed  to  make  avail- 
able a  total  of  $2.4  million  in  equity  and  $0.65  million  in  technical 
assistance.  Beyond  the  commitment  of  funds,  the  banks  recog- 
nize that  these  funds  must  be  accessible  to  businesses  and  resi- 
dents who  are  at  an  economic  disadvantage.  Therefore,  the 
flexible  terms  and  bank  lending  programs  for  women  and  minor- 
ity owned  business  as  well  as  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
that  they  offer  are  critical  to  the  successful  use  of  the  funds. 

Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education:  The 

Strategic  Plan  recognizes  the  importance  of  creatmg  opportuni- 
ties at  all  levels  of  the  economy,  and  moreover  of  building  the 
economy  in  ways  that  strengthen  the  physical  fabric  of  the  com- 
mimity.  In  order  to  truly  create  economic  opportunity  and  com- 
munity self-sufficiency  it  is  critical  to  actively  build  business 
capacity  in  the  community.  One  of  the  major  programs  of  our 
Empowerment  Zone  strategy  designed  to  address  this  goal  is  the 
creation  of  the  Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and 
Education. 

The  Boston  Center,  based  upon  the  "One  Stop  Capital  Shop" 
model,  is  tailored  to  employ  and  build  upon  the  institutions, 
programs  and  organizational  structures  that  are  already  avail- 
able in  Boston  for  community-based  business  expansion  and 
entrepreneurial  development.  The  new  Boston  Center  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  coordinate  and  deliver  essential  technical 
services  and  capital  for  business  growth  from  a  convenient,  cen- 
tral location  within  the  Empowerment  Zone.  By  centralizing 
resources  of  the  public  and  private  sectors,  the  Boston  Center  will 
bring  real  financial  resources  to  the  impacted  community,  as  well 
as  serve  as  a  hub  for  satellite  service  centers. 

Resident  Hiring  Policy:  While  the  primar}'  goal  of  our  Strategic 
Plan  is  to  create  economic  opportunity  and  jobs,  it  is  equally 
important  to  assure  that  Empowerment  Zone  residents  are  ac- 
tively connected  to  those  jobs.  The  City  of  Boston  has  a  long- 
standing residents  jobs  policy  pertaining  to  construction  )obs  to 
ensure  that  Boston  residents,  minorities  and  women  share  in  the 
benefits  of  new  development.  This  policy  was  established  in  1983 
and  pertained  to  development  projects  that  have  City  funds  or 
state  or  federal  funds  admmistered  by  the  City.  In  1985,  the 
policy  was  extended  to  apply  to  certain  private  projects  involving 
the  new  construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  projects  over 
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100,000  square  feet  (Development  Impact  Projects).  During  the 
preparation  of  the  Strategic  Plan,  community  residents  expressed 
a  desire  for  standards  that  would  enhance  the  employment  op- 
portunities available  to  Empowerment  Zone  residents.  There- 
fore, additional  goals  are  established  here  involving  the  new 
construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  projects  over  50,000 
square  feet  that  are  located  in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  These 
goals  include  the  following:  At  least  60  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployee work  hours  in  each  trade  shall  be  targeted  to  residents  of 
the  Empowerment  Zone;  at  least  30  percent  of  the  total  employee 
work  hours  in  each  trade  shall  be  targeted  to  minority  residents 
of  the  Empowerment  Zone;  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployee work  hours  in  each  trade  shall  be  targeted  to  women 
residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  To  help  achieve  these 
goals.  Empowerment  Zone  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  for  up 
to  three  mdividuals  with  expertise  in  contract  compliance  to  do 
outreach  to  employers  and  employees,  and  to  monitor  the  pro- 
gress of  meeting  these  goals. 

Pre-permittmg  of  Industrial  Sites:  One  other  example  of  a  major 
initiative  that  the  City  will  take  through  its  own  land  use  policies 
is  to  pre-permit  mdustnal  development  sites  withm  the  Cros- 
stown  Industnal  Park/Newmarket  Industrial  Area  and  other 
industnal  sites  in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  Pre-permittmg  will 
be  a  catalyst  to  attractmg  businesses  to  these  sites  since  it  will  save 
time  and  money  m  development. 

Education  and  Work  Readiness 

The  goal  of  our  Education  and  Work  Readiness  programs  is  to 
ensure  that  residents  have  the  skills  to  be  active  and  assertive 
members  of  the  workforce.  Providing  a  continuum  of  education 
and  work  readiness  resources  and  services  to  individuals  is  cru- 
cial to  achieving  this  goal.  The  strategies  that  we  have  adopted 
for  education  and  work  readiness  include: 

•  Provide  Basic  Skills  to  Increase  Participation  in  the 
Economic  Life  of  the  Community 

•  Provide  Youth  and  Young  Adults  with  Work  Readiness 
Skills  to  Transition  from  School-to-Work. 

•  Provide  Skills  Traming  and  Continued  Skills  Upgrading 
Support 

•  Ensure  that  Higher  Education  is  Accessible  and  an  Option 
for  All  Residents 
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•      Provide  Family  Daycare  Supports  to  Enable  Parents  to 
Work 

Basic  Skills:  There  is  no  more  important  task  for  Boston  than  to 
ensure  that  the  jobs  created  by  Empowerment  Zone  programs 
and  incentives  are  open  to  Zone  residents.  This  presents  the 
challenge  of  assisting  Zone  residents  to  develop  the  necessary 
skills,  to  access  the  available  jobs  and  to  retain  employment  in 
industnes  that  offer  job  stability  and  advancement  potential.  In 
particular,  we  will  target  two  priority  populations  currently  un- 
der-served by  existing  services:  young  adults  and  single  parents 
with  young  children  in  school,  daycare  or  Head  Start  programs. 
These  individuals  require  tailored  outreach  programs  to  increase 
their  access  to  needed  services.  At  the  most  fundamental  level, 
workers  need  basic  competency  in  spoken  English,  reading,  writ- 
ing, math  and  computer  literacy.  Adult  Literacy  Initiatives  and 
English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  are  among  the  programs  that 
we  propose  to  support  through  the  Empowerment  Zone  grant. 

Boston  Job  Corps:  The  Boston  Job  Corps  is  one  example  of  a 
program  that  we  are  proposing  to  provide  support  for  youth  and 
transition  to  work.  Community  and  City  representatives  and 
members  of  our  Congressional  delegation  have  been  discussing 
this  proposal  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  there  is  strong 
support  for  establishmg  a  non-residential  Job  Corps  in  Boston. 

Industry-Based  Skills  Training  and  Employer  Networks:  Skills 
Trammg  is  most  effective  if  it  is  targeted  to  industries  that  offer 
real  job  opportunities.  Through  working  with  the  Boston  Private 
Industry  Council  our  skills  training  programs  will  be  linked  to 
the  major  employment  sectors  in  the  City  and  region.  The  PIC, 
most  recently,  through  its  ProTech  program  has  achieved  notable 
success  m  organizing  employers  by  industry  cluster  and  engag- 
mg  companies  m  training  based  at  the  worksite.  Both  in-school 
and  out-of-school  youth  residing  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  also 
will  be  served  by  Boston's  School-to-Work  and  Youth  Fair 
Chance  initiatives. 

Higher  Education:  The  new  Health  Professional  Career  Ladder 
curriculum  will  be  developed  at  the  Roxbury  Community  Col- 
lege campus  in  the  Zone.  The  Career  Ladder  Program  will  allow 
for  SIX  developmental  training  stages  which  progress  from  cer- 
tificate programs  to  doctorate  programs.  These  courses  will  be 
scheduled  at  times  accessible  to  Zone  residents,  with  the  supports 
needed  to  assist  them  in  completing  their  studies. 

Support  Services:  Day  care  voucher  programs  for  parents  of 
small  children  who  are  in  job  training  programs  will  be  ex- 
panded; an  adult  literacy  initiative  and  English  as  a  Second 
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Language  Programs  will  be  directed  to  residents  of  the  Zone;  a 
non-residential  Boston  Job  Corps  and  an  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Corps  will  recruit  youth  to  develop  necessary  work  skills  and 
attitudes.  Industry-based  job  training  and  employer  networks 
will  enable  residents  to  train  for  the  prosperous  mdustries  of  the 
region  and  to  access  jobs  upon  training  completion. 

Healthy  Children,  Families  and  Neighborhoods 

Work  readiness  and  the  ability  to  sustain  employment  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  health  of  the  individual,  family  and  the  larger 
community.  We  have  dehned  health  in  the  most  global  sense:  a 
healthy  community  offers  green  space,  safety  and  security,  af- 
fordable housing  and  responsive  public  amenities.  Healthy  mdi- 
viduals  and  families  function  to  the  benefit  of  each  other,  have 
their  basic  needs  provided  for,  and  have  full  access  to  whatever 
opportunities  would  lead  them  along  the  path  to  their  desired 
goals.  We  propose  targeted  programs  addressmg  youth  and 
family  health  and  safety,  drug  use  prevention  and  treatment  , 
counseling  for  children  of  incarcerated  parents,  streetscape  im- 
provements and  urban  design  initiatives. 

Project  S.E.E.D.:  As  an  example,  our  Plan  proposes  to  fund  a 
comprehensive  family-centered  developmental  health  care 
model,  Project  S.E.E.D.,  established  in  a  partnership  among  Di- 
mock  Community  Health  Center,  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  to  serve  the  children  and  families  in  the  Zone. 
The  program  will  enable  each  child  to  be  developmentally  and 
educationally  prepared  to  enter  school;  support  families  to  create 
nurtunng  home  environments;  and,  enhance  each  family  mem- 
ber's sense  of  self-sufficiency. 

These  children  will  also  benefit  developmentally  by  entering 
Head  Start  and  then  the  full-day  kmdergarten  program  that  we 
will  fund.  At  the  same  time,  their  parents  will  have  the  freedom 
to  enter  )ob  training  or  to  work  knowing  that  their  children  are  m 
a  supportive  learning  setting 

Boston  Public  Schools  Boston  Works  will  focus  on  the  develop- 
mental need^  of  vouth  in  thi'  proposed  Empowerment  Zone, 
believing  that  preventis  e  actions  taken  early  and  investments,  in 
vouth  leadership  development  pav  back  one  hundred  fold  In  a 
cntical  partnership  with  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  we  propose 
to  support  the  Winners  Circle  Program  (WCP),  a  model  program 
that  was  developed  under  federal  funding  through  the  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  The  Winners  Circle  has  received 
national  recognition,  but  could  not  be  expanded  beyond  its  dem- 
onstration scope  due  to  lack  of  local  funding    The  program  will 
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be  expanded  to  the  schools  within  the  Zone,  enabhng  teacher 
teams  within  the  schools  to  take  a  comprehensive,  holistic  ap- 
proach to  prevention  and  early  intervention  for  middle  school 
children.  The  school's  most  at-risk  youth  will  be  engaged  in  a 
10-hour  structured  day  program,  including  academics,  counsel- 
ing, tutoring,  outreach,  recreation,  friendship  and  additional  sup- 
port services  as  needed. 

Boston  Community  Centers:  Boston  Community  Centers  pro- 
grams will  be  expanded  to  offer  evemng,  weekend,  and  summer 
activities  at  the  seven  centers  serving  the  Zone,  with  the  City  of 
Boston  contributing  the  additional  facility  costs  for  this  expanded 
schedule.  Buildmg  on  the  extraordmar}'  success  of  Boston's  City 
Year,  now  a  national  model,  and  of  other  community  youth 
service  programs,  our  Empowerment  Zone  strategy  mcludes  a 
targeted  expansion  of  Boston's  youth  service  programs  that  will 
engage  Zone  youth  from  middle  school  through  college  age  in 
developing  citizenship  skills  and  in  makmg  concrete  contribu- 
tior\s  to  their  community. 

Neighborhood  Capacity  Building:  Healthy  children  and  fami- 
lies require  safe  and  supportive  neighborhood  envirorunents  to 
reach  their  full  potential.  Buildmg  capacity  within  the  neighbor- 
hoods to  effect  changes  will  sustam  success.  Boston  Works  will 
support  One  Step  Closer,  an  innovative  partnership  between  the 
Boston  Police  Department,  neighborhood  residents  and  service 
providers  to  reduce  both  the  fear  of  and  the  incidence  of  cnme 
and  violence  on  the  city's  streets.  We  will  enhance  the  capacity 
of  community  residents  to  assess  neighborhood  needs,  develop 
action  plans  and  to  access  resources  through  Healthy  Boston 
neighborhood  coalitions  that  bring  together  residents  and  service 
deUvery  agencies,  and  through  tenant  organizmg  training  among 
residents  of  the  Zone's  pubhc  housing  and  of  privately-owned 
rental  housing  in  the  Zone. 

Liveable  Environment:  Streetscape  enhancements  and  visual 
improvements  made  by  youth  service  organizations  within  the 
neighborhoods  of  the  Zone  will  help  to  create  more  pleasant 
surroundings  that  both  attract  new  business  and  enhance  com- 
munity pride. 


IV.  STRATEGIC  PLAN  EVALUATION 

A  major  component  of  Boston's  Strategic  Plan  is  the  evaluation 
of  the  Plan  itself.  We  recognize  that  for  the  Plan  to  be  successful. 
It  must  be  organic  and  respond  to  changes  in  the  community  and 
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economy.  We  must  be  able  to  learn  as  we  progress,  and  integrate 
new  knowledge  and  understanding  into  our  process.  The  John 
W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  has  agreed  to  serve  as  primary  contractor  to  evalu- 
ate the  implementation  of  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  Strategic 
Plan.  The  McCormack  Institute,  which  is  located  adjacent  to  the 
Empowerment  Zone  and  serves  a  significant  number  of  its  resi- 
dents, brings  expertise  in  evaluation  research,  community-based 
programs,  objectivity,  and  a  knowledge  of  Boston  and  its  neigh- 
borhoods. Other  units  of  UMASS-Boston  that  will  work  with  the 
McCormack  Institute  will  include  the  Gaston  Institute  for  His- 
panic Affairs,  the  Trotter  Institute  for  Afncan-American  Affairs, 
and  the  newly  formed  Asian-American  Institute.  The  Institutes 
will  be  involved  from  the  begirming  of  our  process  to  establish 
criteria  for  measurement  and  evaluation,  and  provide  feedback 
to  enable  us  to  adjust  our  Plan.  The  community  will  be  an 
integral  part  of  this  evaluation  process.  Through  their  participa- 
tion residents  also  will  build  capacity  to  manage  and  evaluate 
similar  programs. 

The  hundreds  of  Boston  residents  who  prepared  this  Strategic 
Plan  for  an  Empowerment  Zone  designation  have  sought  at  all 
times  to  be  responsive  both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
evaluation  criteria  presented  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  We  believe  that  the  Strategic  Plan  offered 
by  the  Boston  community  will  rate  highly  on  all  four  evaluation 
principles  put  forward  and  that  it  reflects  the  community-owned 
grass-roots  plarming  process  upon  which  the  Empowerment 
Zone  concept  is  founded.  If  selected  as  an  Empowerment  Zone 
city,  we  pledge  to  commit  the  energy,  the  resources,  the  courage 
and  the  community  commitment  to  assure  that  our  goals  are 
reached. 
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SUMMARY  OF 

EMPOWERMENT  ZONE  PROGRAMS 


INVESTING  IN  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AND  JOBS 

A.         Leveraging  the  Economic  Engines  of  the  Region  to  Create 
New  Business  Development 

MASCO  Medical-Industrial  Support  Facility 

Boston  Emerging  Industries  Center 

Crosstown/Newmarket:  Creating  an  Industrial  Campus 

Planning  for  the  Future:  The  Boston  State  Hospital  Site 

Convention/Exhibition  Center 

Increase  Access  to  Capital:  Fueling  Business  Creation 
and  Expansion 

•  Bank's  Empowerment  Zone  Proposal 

•  Private  Resources 

•  City  of  Boston  Resources 

•  Massachusetts  Quasi-Public  Resources 

Leveraging  City  Land  Use  Policies,  Capital  Investments 
and  Employment  Goals 

•  Land  Use  and  Zoning 

•  Capital  Planning  and  investment 

•  Empowerment  Zone  Residents  Jobs  Goals 

Building  Entrepreneurial  Capacity  and  Strengthening 
Locallv-Owned  Businesses 

Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education 

Cooperative  Purchasing 

Group  Insurance  Purchasing  Program 

Market  Analvsis/Business  Promotion 

Trade  Fairs/lnformation  Exchange 

Industrial  Development  Study 

Strengthening  Empowerment  Zone  Manufacturing 
Businesses 
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•  National  and  International  Market  Expansion 

•  Business  to  Business  Mentoring 

E.         Improving  the  Transport  of  People;  Linking  Residents 
and  Employment  Centers 

•  Public  Transportation  Strategies 

•  Roadway  Strategies 

INVESTING  IN  EDUCATION  AND  WORK  READINESS 

A.  Basic  Skills  Initiatives 

•  Family  Education  Protect 

•  Adult  Literacy/Adult  Basic  Education  and  ESL  Training 
Programs 

B.  Youth  Transition  to  Work  Programs 
Youth  Outreach 
Alternative  Education  Initiative 
Boston  Job  Corps 

Boston  Environmental  Education  Corps 
Evening  High  School 
School-to-Work  Transition 

Workforce  Skills  and  Skills  Upgrading 

•  Industrv-Based  Skills  Training  and  Employer  Networks 

•  Skills  Upgrading  Evening  Program 

Higher  Education 

•  Professional  Career  Ladder  Program 

•  Higher  Education  Collaborative 

Support  Services 

•  Dovcarf  VOucher  Prc>gram 
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INVESTING  IN  HEALTHY  CHILDREN,  FAMILIES 
AND  NEIGHBORHOODS 

A.  Child  and  Family  Support  Services 

•  Family-Centered  Developmental  Health  Care 

•  Full  Day  Kmdergarten 

•  Boston  Public  Schools  Wmners  Circle  Program 

•  Expanded  Community  Center  Programs 

•  Training  The  Mentors,  Early  Identification  and 
Intervention 

for  Substance  Abuse  and  Violence  Among  Youth  and 
Families 

•  Homeless  Daytime  Counselling,  Referral,  Training  and 
Support  Services 

•  Parents  Behind  Bars/Ex-Offenders  Program 

B.  Neighborhood  Capacity  Building 

•  Tenant  Organizing  and  Training 

•  Comprehensive  Family  Support  for  Public  and 
Subsidized 

Housing 

•  Healthy  Boston 

C.  Livable  Environment 

•  Child  Witness  to  Violence 

•  Youth  Community  Service  for  Neighborhood 
Improvement 

•  One  Step  Closer 

•  Streetscape  Enhancements 

BUILDING  COMMUNITY  THROUGH  TECHNOLOGY 

•  Citizen  Activist  Network:  1000  by  2000 

•  Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education 

•  Community  Computing  and  Technology  Centers 

•  One-Stop  Human  Service  Network 

•  Communit)  Net 

EMPOWERMENT  ZONE  TAX  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 

•  Tax  Incentive  Information  Marketing 
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BOSTON  AND  THE  EMPOWERMENT  ZONE:  IMAGE  AND 
REALITY 

Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  physically  lies  at  the  geographic 
heart  of  the  City.  More  importantly,  the  hjture  of  our  Empower- 
ment Zone  is  core  to  our  City's  future.  The  City  of  Boston  is  seen 
as  a  center  of  culture  and  sophistication,  home  to  some  of  the 
world's  most  prestigious  universities,  the  "Athens  of  America," 
—  this  is  the  image  Boston  projects  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

More  recently,  in  the  1980's,  Boston  was  seen  as  the  center  of  a 
Massachusetts  Miracle,  the  mecca  of  a  high-tech  boom  which 
directly  and  indirectly  created  a  full  employment  economy  for 
the  entire  region  for  most  of  the  decade. 

This  image  connotes  a  high  "quality  of  life '  in  Boston,  and  it 
reflects  part,  but  not  all  of  the  reality.  Indeed,  Boston  is  a  sophis- 
ticated and  cosmopohtan  area  with  first-rate  universities,  unsur- 
passed hospitals,  a  highly  competitive  financial  center  and  the 
world's  eighth  busiest  airport. 

The  construction  boom  of  the  1980's,  combined  with  long-term 
efforts  at  revitalization,  did  create  a  dowoitown  which  is  beautiful 
and  bustling  from  the  Quincy  Market  shops  and  restaurants 
through  the  hotels  and  office  complexes  of  the  waterfront  and 
fmcincial  district  to  Government  Center,  out  past  the  Common 
and  Public  Gardens  to  the  skyscrapers  of  the  huge  insurance 
companies  near  Copley  Square.  In  addition,  Boston  is  home  to  a 
highly  educated  workforce.  Forty  percent  of  the  workmg  age 
population  has  at  least  four  years  of  college  Thirty-five  percent 
of  Boston's  employed  residents  work  in  professional  occupa- 
tions. 

The  reality  is  that  this  same  quality  of  life  is  not  shared  by 
residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  The  poverty  rate  of  the 
Zone  is  twice  that  of  the  City  (36"..  versus  19",,).  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  twice  that  of  the  City  (16''"  versus  8%)  and  three  times 
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that  of  the  country  (5.57o).  Over  the  last  ten  years  this  poverty 
rate  has  risen  2.1%  while  poverty  in  the  City  has  declined  by  1 5"n,. 
But  these  are  just  numbers.  Their  true  significance  is  that  deep- 
ening poverty  only  divides  a  city.  If  these  trends  in  povert\- 
continue,  we  will  become  a  city  of  rich  and  poor.  In  the  extreme, 
the  urban  core  will  be  home  to  the  poor  and  disenfranchised,  and 
to  those  dependent  on  government  subsidies  tor  subsistence  It 
will  serve  as  a  contrast  for  property  surrounding  the  City,  and  be 
a  hot  bed  for  unrest  and  crime. 

But,  our  vision  for  Boston  in  ten  years  is  quite  different  than  this 
scenario.  We  see  a  City  that  has  built  upon  the  rich  racial  and 
ethnic  diversity  that  we  posses,  our  economic  assets  and  human 
resources,  and  the  strong  partnerships  among  the  community, 
government  and  private  sector  that  we  have  forged.  Our  City 
will  be  one  where  all  residents  have  choices  in  housing,  opportu- 
nities for  jobs  at  every  skill  level,  access  to  quality  health  care,  and 
opportunities  to  share  in  the  Cit\'s  natural  resources  and  cultural 
amenities.  We  will  reverse  the  statistical  indicators  of  poverty, 
but  more  importantly  people  now  livmg  in  poverty  will  have 
empowered  themselves  to  share  and  contribute  to  the  City's 
economic  and  social  good  fortune.  Boston  will  truly  work. 

The  second  striking  paradox  between  image  and  reality  is  that 
the  Empowerment  Zone,  in  spite  of  its  persistent  poverty,  is  a 
community  of  many  physical  assets  and  social  strengths.  There 
are  several  detenorated  and  abandoned  commercial  buildings 
and  vacant  lots  in  both  commercial  and  residential  areas  of 
Dudlev  Square  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue  that  detract  from  the  com- 
munity's image.  Underutilized  industrial  land  exists  in  the  Cros- 
stown  Industrial  Park/Newmarket  area  and  Grove  Hall  But  the 
Empowerment  Zone  also  is  endowed  with  attractive  residential 
areas  m  Roxbury  with  architecturally  significant  houses  situated 
along  tree-lined  streets  and  tied  together  by  a  series  of  ma)or 
boulevards  that  connect  the  Empowerment  Zone  neighborhoods 
to  each  other  and  to  the  City  as  a  whole  The  underutilized 
industnal  land  is  a  basic  resource  for  new  economic  activity. 

Health  mdicators  show  a  community  in  distress  with  infant 
mortality  rates  1.12  times  higher  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  City. 
Yet,  the  Zone  contains  some  of  the  most  innovative  and  dedicated 
community  health  centers  in  the  countr%-  including,  among  manv. 
the  Roxburv  Comprehensive  Community  Health  Center  and  tiie 
South  Boston  Health  Center,  which  are  lacking  only  in  financial 
resources. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  disparity  between  image  and  reality  in  Boston 
and  the  Empowerment  Zone  having  to  do  with  the  issues  of  racial 
intolerance  and  strife.  Boston  has  had  a  difficult  recent  history 
of  racial  tension  most  visibly  centered  on  school  busing.  How- 
ever, the  Empowerment  Zone  that  the  community  has  defined 
through  our  grass  roots  process  is  racially  and  ethnically  diverse 
by  their  choice.  African  American,  Latino,  Asian  American,  and 
white  residents  from  every  Empowerment  Zone  neighborhood 
have  been  working  in  unison  to  develop  economic  opportunities 
for  all  residents  through  the  Empowerment  Zone  planning  proc- 
ess. The  Empowerment  Zone  that  Boston  has  defined  suffers 
from  the  ills  of  poverty,  but  has  the  social  and  physical  attributes 
that  can  take  positive  advantage  of  the  resources  that  Empower- 
ment Zone  designation  will  bring,  and  succeed  in  generatmg  a 
community  that  has  empowered  itself  to  be  self-sufficient. 

II.   THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  CONTEXT 

The  City  of  Boston  is  the  nation's  20th  largest  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  574,283  and  the  center  of  the  seventh  largest  metropolitan 
area  in  the  nation.  Boston  is  also  the  largest  city  in  the  six  New 
England  states.  The  City's  land  area  is  small,  however,  encom- 
passing only  48.4  square  miles,  making  it  the  second  smallest 
major  city  in  the  nation. 

Boston  IS  often  referred  to  as  the  "economic  hub"  of  both  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  New  England  region.  Boston  provides  profes- 
sional, business,  financial,  higher  educational  and  medical 
services,  as  well  as  important  transportation,  communications, 
export,  cultural  and  entertainment  activities.  As  a  government 
center,  Boston  is  the  state  capital,  the  seat  of  Suffolk  County,  and 
is  host  to  several  regional  offices  of  the  federal  government. 

Boston's  sphere  of  economic  influence,  as  defined  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census'  Primary  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
(PMSA),  stretches  from  the  North  Shore  south  to  Cape  Cod  and 
west  to  Route  495.  The  Boston  PMSA  includes  some  129  cities 
and  towns  and  over  three  million  people  Boston  is  also  the 
center  of  a  larger  Consolidated  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
(CMSA)  of  over  5.4  million  people  living  in  238  communities 
including  several  in  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire. 
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Boston  in  the  Metropolitian  Context 
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Location 

The  City  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Boston  Harbor,  a  major 
economic  and  recreational  asset  for  the  region.  The  Port  of  Bos- 
ton serves  the  New  England  region  and  beyond  as  a  natural 
deep-water  berth  and  provides  access  to  world  ports  as  well  as 
feeder  service  to  Halifax,  Canada  and  the  Port  of  New  York.  In 
1992,  the  Port  handled  a  total  of  16  million  tons  of  cargo  worth 
S7.3  billion. 

Eight  major  highways  feed  into  downtown  Boston.  Routes  128 
and  495  encircle  the  city  at  10  and  20  miles  out  respectively.  The 
City  is  served  by  three  limited  access  interstate  highways  which 
connect  it  to  the  national  highway  system:  Interstate  90  (the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike)  leads  west  from  downtown  Boston  to 
New  York  state,  134  miles  away;  Interstate  95,  the  east  coast's 
principal  north-south  highway,  connects  Boston  to  Portland, 
Maine  115  miles  to  the  North,  and  to  New  York  City,  222  miles 
away  to  the  south;  and  Interstate  93,  a  major  north-south  connec- 
tor that  passes  directly  through  Boston's  downtown,  a  portion  of 
which  will  be  depressed  beneath  the  city  center,  a  major  public 
works  pro)ect  spanning  the  rest  of  the  decade  and  mto  the  next. 
Two  harbor  turinels  —  the  Sumner  and  Callahan  -  connect  the 
downtown  to  the  East  Boston  neighborhood,  Logan  International 
Airport,  and  points  north.  It  will  be  supplemented  by  a  third 
harbor  tunnel,  currently  in  construction,  that  will  connect  Inter- 
states  90  and  95  as  well  as  the  South  Boston  industrial  waterfront 
(in  the  Empowerment  Zone)  directly  with  Logan  International 
Airport. 

Logan  Airport,  located  just  minutes  from  the  downtown  core, 
serves  over  22  million  arriving  and  departing  passengers.  It  is 
the  eight  largest  airport  in  the  U.S.  and  the  14th  largest  in  the 
world  as  of  1990. 

Boston's  public  transit  system,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transpor- 
tation Authority  (MBTA)  makes  over  one  million  average  daily 
passenger  trips  and  serves  680,000  riders  even.'  day  An  exten- 
sive commuter  rail  system  connects  suburban  communities  to  the 
City  There  are  over  250,000  housing  units  in  the  city,  of  which 
228,464  were  occupied  in  1990,  with  an  average  of  2.37  residents 
per  unit  Citvwide  home  ownership  has  increased  with  31';..  of 
the  stock  owner-occupied.  Rental  units  comprised  69"..  of  occu- 
pied housing  stock. 
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Empowerment  Zone  Economic  Context 
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Economic  Context 

Boston  drives  much  the  economy  of  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  region.  With  only  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  Massachusetts  and  only  9.5  percent  of  the  Common- 
wealth's population,  the  City  of  Boston  produces  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  state's  wealth: 

•  Boston  is  the  principal  source  of  employment  and  income 
for  the  metropolitan  area;  approximately  363,000 
non-residents  come  into  the  city  each  day  to  work. 

•  Boston  produces  24"/;i  of  total  goods  and  services  in  the 
state. 

•  Boston  generates  21%  of  the  total  earned  income  by  place 
of  work  in  the  state. 

•  Boston  generates  17.770  of  all  Massachusetts  state  tax 
revenues  and  an  even  higher  percentage  (21.5"'u)  of  state 
taxes  derived  from  business  and  tourist  income. 

As  of  1992,  there  were  570,334  jobs  in  Boston .  The  unemployment 
rate,  which  reached  a  high  of  93"/i<  in  June  of  1991,  declined  to 
5.3"'"  by  April  1993,  a  sign  of  the  rebounding  economy  of  Boston 
and  the  surrounding  region.  The  loss  of  some  69,000  jobs  be- 
tween 1988  and  1992  is  slowly  bemg  replaced  as  11,600  new  jobs 
were  added  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1993.  These  jobs  were 
primarily  in  the  services,  financial,  construction,  and  manufac- 
turing industries. 

The  addition  of  these  new  jobs  continues  the  trend  of  the  past  15 
years  City  employment  has  shifted  from  traditional  labor-inten- 
sive manufacturing  jobs  to  technology  and  service  jobs.  Today, 
Boston's  top  employers  are  clustered  in  health  care,  banking, 
insurance,  finance  and  higher  education. 

Competitive  Strengths 

In  the  long  run,  the  strength  of  the  City's  econom\'  will  depend 
upon  the  abilitv  of  its  businesses  to  inno\'ate  and  compete  nation- 
aliv  and  internationally,  whether  in  manufacturing  or  in  ser\ices. 
This  is  wiiere  Boston's  specialty  as  a  "knowledge-based  city'  and 
Its  strengths  in  key  technology  areas  become  critical.  Boston  is 
strong  in  industries  where  nev\'  technologies  and  processes  are 
being  applied  and  where  constant  learning  and  innovation  are 
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Major  Medical  and  Educational  Institutions 
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demanded.  Boston  is  well-situated  to  compete  in  this  new  so- 
phisticated economy  and  thus  Boston,  unlike  some  cities,  already 
has  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  economic  opportunity  for 
Empowerment  Zone  residents. 

A  key  factor  driving  the  strength  of  Boston's  economy  is  the 
presence  of  a  world-renowned  institutional  base  in  both  medi- 
cine and  higher  education,  institutions  which  are  clustered 
around  the  Empowerment  Zone.  With  31  hospitals  in  the  City, 
Boston  is  a  world  leader  in  medicine  as  well  as  an  innovator  in 
health  care,  having  been  one  of  the  first  locations  of  health  main- 
tenance or  managed -care  organizations.  Boston  leads  in  medical 
research  as  well,  being  the  top  recipient  of  grants  funds  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  from  1990  to  1992.  The  health  care 
industry  is  one  of  Boston's  single  largest  employers;  over  84,000 
people  are  employed  in  Boston's  health  care  industry.  Similarly, 
Boston  is  home  to  29  universities,  colleges  and  community  col- 
leges with  another  37  in  the  surrounding  metropolitan  area. 
These  enroll  250,000  students  and  pump  $5  billion  into  the  econ- 
omy armually. 

These  institutions  have  impacts  beyond  employment  and  pur- 
chasing power.  They  drive  the  development  of  new  businesses 
because  they  conduct  or  sponsor  much  of  the  scientific  research 
that  fuels  technology  transfer,  that  is,  the  commercialization  of 
research  to  create  new  products  and  businesses  for  the  market- 
place. 

III.  DEFINING  THE  EMPOWERMENT  ZONE:  GRASS-ROOTS 
COMMUNITY  PROCESS 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  outstanding  attributes  that  Boston 
brings  forward  in  our  Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan  is  that 
it  is  truly  a  grass-roots  generated  plan.  Mayor  Menino  assigned 
senior  City  Hall  staff  to  act  as  facilitators  for  the  community,  but 
clearly  recognizes,  as  does  the  community,  that  a  plan  for  eco- 
nomic revitalization  for  any  community  can  only  be  sustained  if 
it  is  driven  by  the  people  who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  its 
outcome  We  very  consciously  did  not  hire  a  team  of  "experts"  to 
prepare  a  plan  to  be  presented  to  the  community  for  their  stamp 
of  approval.  Rather,  we  gave  substance  to  the  words  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone  application  that  spoke  of  a  "community- 
driven  process." 

Starting  in  January  of  1994,  Mayor  Menino  appointed  a  Steering 
Committee  of  61  members  including  community  residents,  local 
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business  people,  elected  officials,  representatives  of  private 
medical,  educational  and  financial  institutions,  quasi-public  in- 
stitutions, the  Boston  Public  Schools  Superintendent,  community 
health  center  representatives,  the  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  County,  the 
Boston  Pohce  Department,  and  non-profit  social  service  repre- 
sentatives to  name  a  feu'.  The  Steering  Committee  is  chaired  by 
Joseph  Feaster,  a  Roxbury  resident  and  respected  minority  busi- 
ness professional  in  the  community.  Three  Task  Forces  of  60 
people  representing  the  same  diversity  as  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee were  also  appointed  and  organized  around  Economic  Devel- 
opment, Human  Development  and  Housing.  These  four 
committees  became  our  primary  planning  team  for  Boston's  Stra- 
tegic Plan. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  solicit  the  views  of  youth  and  young 
adults,  particularly  those  who  are  rarely  given  a  forum  for  ex- 
pressing their  needs  and  their  hopes  for  their  community.  Steer- 
ing Committee  members  participated  in  focus  sessions  with  gang 
members  and  street  workers  from  the  Empowerment  Zone's 
poorest  neighborhoods.  The  youth  spoke  candidly  and  with 
passion  of  dangers  the  streets  hold  for  them  and  their  peers,  of 
their  struggles  to  escape  drugs  and  gangs,  and  of  the  connections 
to  community  -  the  lifelines  -  that  youth  so  desperately  need. 
Their  perspectives  fundamentally  influenced  the  planning  team 
members  and  the  direction  of  the  Strategic  Plan,  resulting  in  a 
strong  programmatic  focus  on  family  services  and  youth  leader- 
ship development. 

The  Steering  Committee  and  Task  Force  members  began  to  meet 
on  a  bi-weekly  basis  with  focus  groups  meeting  in  intervening 
weeks. 

The  first  task  of  the  Steering  Committee  was  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  Given  the  parameters 
specified  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  application,  we  faced  the 
challenges  of  being  as  inclusive  as  possible  while  not  exceeding 
ten  percent  of  our  City's  population.  The  poverty  areas  of  Boston 
are  not  exclusive  to  the  Empowerment  Zone,  and  several  neigh- 
borhoods felt  excluded  from  the  potential  benefits  of  designation 
as  an  Empowerment  Zone.  However,  we  demonstrated  that 
Bostonians  will  join  together  around  a  common  goal  to  benefit 
residents  of  the  City.  A  consensus  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone  was  reached  in  less  than  four  weeks,  with 
the  support  of  those  community  leaders  that  represent  areas  that 
were  not  entirely  included.  The  community  recognizes  that  eco- 
nomic revitalization  and  community  empowerment  in  the  Em- 
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powerment  Zone  will  benefit  the  City  as  a  whole  and  serve  as  a 
catalyst  to  economic  opportiinity  in  adjacent  neighborhoods.  It 
is  clear  as  well  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Ennpowerment  Zone 
become  blurred  when  we  recognize  that  the  Empowerment  Zone 
grant  can  fund  services  located  outside  of  the  Zone  but  that  serve 
Zone  residents  or  busmesses. 


Lively  debates  began  around  issues  such 
as:  where  should  we  focus  our  social  serv- 
ice funds;  should  the  emphasis  be  on  local 
business  versus  large-scale  mdustries 
with  higher  employment  capacity;  which 
agencies  should  receive  funding;  and  how 
do  we  resolve  the  tension  between  want- 
ing to  cover  every  issue  and  not  wanting 
to  spread  our  programs  so  thin  that  no  one 
area  is  effective. 


EMPOWERMENT  ZONE 
MEETING 


COMMUNITY  MEETING  TO  REVIEW 

THE     FINAL     EMPOWERMENT     ZONE     PLAN 


Strong  communication  among  committee 
members  cut  through  these  issues.    In 

making  decisions,  we  relied  on  three  fun-      

damental  principles:  our  efforts  must  re- 
late directly   to  creating  accessible      

economic  opportunity  for  Empowerment      

Zone  residents  and  busmesses;  our  pro- 
grams must  create  or  reinforce  tools  for      

residents  to  empower  themselves  and  be-      

come  socially  and  economically  self-suffi- 
cient; the  outcomes  of  our  Strategic  Plan 
must  provide  viable  choices  for  people  to 

make  their  own  decisions  about  where  they  live,  what  type  of  job 
they  have,  and  how  they  constructively  participate  in  and  con- 
tribute to  the  City's  social  and  cultural  life. 


In  addition  to  the  more  structured  meetings  of  the  committees. 
City  and  State  elected  officials  representing  Empowerment  Zone 
neighborhoods  conducted  complementary  community  wide 
meetings  to  facilitate  wider  input  by  Empowerment  Zone  resi- 
dents. A  series  of  meetings  on  Thursday  evenmgs  and  Friday 
mornings  were  held  at  Roxbury  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
offices  of  the  South  End  Neighborhood  Action  Program  (SNAP) 
within  the  community  This  additional  grassroots  input  identi- 
fied ten  Empowerment  Zone  goals  which  served  as  the  structure 
for  recommendations  that  were  made  on  strategies,  programs 
and  sersices.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  final  Plan,  the  recommenda- 
tions that  flowed  from  this  process  are  shared  by  all  participants 
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and  are  incorporated  into  BOSTON  WORKS,  Boston's  Empow- 
erment Zone  Strategic  Plan.  These  ten  goals  are  to: 

Create  Employment  Opportunities  for  Under-  and 
Unemployed  Residents; 

Create  Small  Enterprises  and  Strengthen  Existing 
Enterprises; 

Create  Infrastructure  and  Incentives  for  Investors  and 
Industry; 

Create  a  Public  Safety  Environment  for  a  Healthy 
Neighborhood  Life  Attractive  to  Business; 

Create  Responsive  Educational  and  Training  Programs  to 
Match  the  Labor  Market; 

Create  an  On-Going  Process  for  Program  Development, 
Monitoring  and  Development; 

Create  a  Participatory  Process  for  Youth,  Women  and 
Mmorities; 

Maximize  Utilization  of  Local  Resources  -  Human, 
Institutional  and  Entrepreneurial; 

Provide  Expanded  and  Integrated  Services  to  Families;  and 

Empower  Residents  of  Subsidized  Housmg  to  Sustain  Safe, 
Decent  and  Affordable  Housing. 


IV.BOSTON'S  EMPOWERMENT  ZONE 

Location 

Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  is  a  5.8  square  mile  area  that  runs 
north  to  south  in  the  center  of  the  City.  It  encompasses  12  "■>  of 
Boston's  land  area  and  includes  half  of  the  city's  22  wards  The 
Empowerment  Zone  stretches  from  the  downtown  and  Boston 
Harbor  to  the  city's  largest  parcel  of  land  available  for  develop- 
ment, the  former  Boston  Stale  Hospital  grounds  in  Mattapan. 

The  boundaries  of  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  are  consistent 
with  the  cntena  established  in  the  Guidebook  for  Community- 
Based  Strategic  Plarming  for  Empowerment  Zones  and  Enter 
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Eligible  Census  Tracks  within  the  Empowerment  Zone 
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prise  Communities.  The  area  includes  9.9%  of  the  City's  popula- 
tion. Half  of  the  census  tracts  are  below  the  35"/(i  poverty  level 
and  90%  of  the  census  tracts  are  below  the  25%  poverty  level;  and, 
all  of  the  census  tracts  meet  the  criteria  of  bemg  20"..  below  the 
poverty  level.  Although  the  boundary  of  the  Empowerment 
Zone  is  driven  by  statistical  criteria,  the  resulting  area  is  one  that 
includes  both  problems  and  opportunities  that  make  it  highly 
appropriate  for  leveraging  the  Empowerment  Zone  funds  to 
create  tangible  economic  opportunity. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  is  organized  around  the  following  key 
urban  centers  that  serve  the  neighborhood  business  needs  of 
residents  and  provide  employment  opportunities  in  commercial, 
institutional  and  industrial  activities.  These  centers  include: 

Andrew  Square 

Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park/Commonwealth  Flats 

Chinatown/Mid  town 

Crosstown  Industrial  Park/Newmarket  Industrial  Area 

tXidley  Square 

Egleston  Square 

Grove  Hall/Grove  Hall  Industrial  Area 

Ruggles  Center/Roxbury  Crossing 

South  End  Medical  Area 

Four  major  boulevards  which  serve  as  thoroughfares  and  ribbons 
of  activity  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  coruiecting  these  centers  to 
other  parts  of  the  city  and  to  each  other  are: 

•  Blue  Hill  Avenue 

•  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard 

•  Washington  Street 

•  Seaver  Street 

The  geography  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  coincides  in  part  with 
a  broad  circumferential  swath  of  land  referred  to  variously  as  the 
circumferential  corridor  or  the  urban  ring. 
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Major  Employment  Centers  within  the  Empowerment  Zone 
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This  area  runs  around  the  periphery  of  downtown  Boston  and 
parts  of  the  adjoining  cities  of  Cambridge,  Everett,  Somerville, 
and  Chelsea.  This  circumferential  area  is  the  focus  of  current 
economic  and  infrastructure  plarming  on  both  a  city  and  regional 
level.  The  neighborhoods  in  the  circumferential  corridor  share  a 
similar  development  geography.  They  are  home  to  some  of  the 
City's  most  prominent  academic  and  medical  institutions,  con- 
tain prime  industrial  property  that  is  vacant  or  under-utilized, 
and  are  proximate  to  the  major  port,  rail,  and  highway  infrastruc- 
ture. Boston  will  build  on  these  assets  to  create  business  oppor- 
tunities and  jobs  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

Land  Use 

Just  under  two-thirds  of  all  property  in  the  Empowerment  Zone 
is  exempt  from  city  real  estate  taxes,  with  25.97o  of  that  property 
controlled  by  the  Commonwealth  and  its  public  authorities.  The 
City  of  Boston  controls  34%  of  exempt  land,  including  parks  and 
playgrounds,  schools,  libraries,  pubhc  safety  and  public  health 
facilities  and  public  housing  developments. 

Much  of  the  property  controlled  by  the  City  is  set  aside  for 
recreational  purposes.  There  are  some  65  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  other  open  spaces,  with  the  two  largest  parcels  being  Boston 
Common  and  Franklin  Park  with  its  newly  reopened  Zoo  and 
recently  refurbished  public  golf  course.  Nearly  67o  of  the  exempt 
property  is  controlled  by  the  Boston's  Economic  Development 
and  Industrial  Corporation. 

Of  the  private,  non-exempt  property  in  the  Empowerment  Zone, 
14.6%  is  in  residential  use,  with  9%  comprising  one-  to  three-fam- 
ily dwelling  units.  The  average  assessed  value  of  a  single-family 
home  in  the  Zone  is  $143,003,  as  compared  to  $172,966  in  Boston 
as  a  whole.  Commercial  use  accounts  for  8.37<i  of  non-exempt 
property  and  industrial  uses  are  87o,  which  are  operated  by  the 
private  sector.  An  estimated  7.4  million  square  feet  of  land  is 
vacant,  privately-held  land. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  contains  a  wealth  of  historic  structures, 
including  15  historic  districts,  27  individual  listings  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  and  11  Boston  landmarks. 

The  Economy  of  the  Empowerment  Zone 

Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  contains  over  100,000  jobs,  about 
217..  of  Boston's  private  sector  payroll  employment.    Boston's 
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producer  services  —  industries  of  finance/insurance/real  estate 
and  business/professional  services  —  constitute  60%  of  the  Em- 
powerment Zone's  job  base.  These  producer  services  are  mcreas- 
ingly  being  sold,  or  exported  beyond  city,  regional  and  even 
national  boundaries,  so  that  they  are  indeed  part  of  the  core 
economic  base  that  both  provides  direct  jobs  and  output  and  also 
supports  the  derived  economy  that  depends  on  local  demand 
markets. 

For  example,  the  Empowerment  Zone  contams  nearly  twice  as 
many  jobs  (102,000)  as  people  (57,425)  and  jobs  outnumber  resi- 
dent workers  (19,101)  by  a  factor  of  five.  But,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  Empowerment  Zone's  labor  force  has  an  easy  time  find- 
ing a  job.  Unemployment  m  the  Empowerment  Zone  was  nearly 
twice  the  city  average  in  1990. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  unites  three  distmct  economies:  the 
downtown  economy  where  most  of  the  high  quality  service  in- 
dustries are  located;  a  manufacturing/industrial  economy;  and  a 
neighborhood  economy  of  retail  shops  and  personal  services. 
Although  these  three  elements  are  interdependent  and  inter- 
mixed throughout  the  Empowerment  Zone,  they  characterize  the 
three  pnnopal  commercial  districts  sparuied  by  the  Empower- 
ment Zone;  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  with  the 
Commonwealth  Flats  industrial  area  and  manne-related  uses; 
the  more  central  part  of  the  Empowerment  Zone,  pnncipally 
Roxbury  with  neighborhood  commercial  and  industnal  parks 
and  sites;  and  the  downtown  district.  (The  boundaries  of  these 
distncts  are  based  on  zip  code  areas  for  which  the  U.S.  Commerce 
Department,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  has  surveyed  business  estab- 
lishments with  payroll  employment.  These  districts  comcide 
closely,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Empowerment 
Zone.) 

South  Boston's  waterfront  industnal  district  contains  one-fifth  of 
Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  manufacturing  jobs,  but  includes 
significant  numbers  of  ser\'ice  )obs  as  well  This  district  includes 
the  citv-owned  Marine  Industrial  Park,  the  World  Trade  Center 
office  and  meeting  complex,  the  seafood  processing  Fish  Pier,  a 
planned  new  federal  courthouse,  and  the  entrance  to  the  new 
third  harbor  tunnel 

Manufacturing  accounts  for  15':..  of  the  |obs  (3,118  out  of  20,584) 
in  the  Commonwealth  Flats  district,  typical  for  the  nation,  but 
three  times  the  average  Boston  share.  Two-fifths  of  the  district's 
manufactunng  emplovment  is  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
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industry  (47  businesses  with  1,250  jobs),  Boston's  largest  manu- 
facturing sector.  Other  leading  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
district  include  apparel  (13  establishments  with  802  jobs)  and 
food  products  (12  businesses  with  528  jobs). 

As  the  district  has  incorporated  more  of  the  service  economy,  the 
number  of  jobs  in  non-manufacturmg  has  increased  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  Finance /Insurance /Real  Estate  sector  accounts  for 
3,496  jobs  and  Services  8,565  jobs. 

Roxbury's  neighborhood  economy  holds  just  9%  of  Empower- 
ment Zone  jobs  (9,229),  even  though  it  is  home  to  nearlv  half 
(25,081)  of  Empowerment  Zone's  residents.  Once  a  bustlmg 
center  of  manufacturing  industry,  Roxbury  now  has  only  18 
manufacturing  establishments  with  a  total  of  about  300  payroll 
employees.  The  1992  closing  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation's 
component  plant  deprived  the  neighborhood  of  its  largest  manu- 
facturing employer.  The  largest  industries  now  are  Health 
Services  (1,288  jobs).  Wholesale  Trade  (1,178  jobs),  Finance/In- 
surance/Real Estate  (1,053  jobs),  Social  Services  (990  jobs),  and 
Retail  Trade  (887  jobs). 

Roxbury's  businesses  tend  to  be  small  businesses.  Half  of  all 
payroll  jobs  here  are  in  establishments  with  fewer  than  100  em- 
ployees, compared  to  just  38"i.  of  jobs  in  the  Empowerment  Zone 
as  a  whole.  The  ratio  of  retail  employment  to  resident  population 
in  the  Roxbury  district  is  just  one-third  the  Boston  average, 
indicating  that  the  restoration  of  the  neighborhood's  traditional 
retail  centers,  such  as  Dudley  Square,  could  be  part  of  a  strategy 
of  "import  substitution'  to  retain  and  recirculate  resident  income 
within  the  neighborhood. 

The  downtown  portion  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  holds  ap- 
proximately 72,000  jobs,  717o  of  the  Empowerment  Zone's  pay- 
roll employment.  One-fourth  of  these  jobs  are  in  eight  large 
establishments  that  each  have  1,000  or  more  employees.  Another 
40%  of  the  jobs  here  are  in  establishments  with  100  to  999  employ- 
ees. 

This  downtown  district  is  a  diversified  services  economy.  Over 
one- third  of  the  jobs  (37'/i)  or  26,586  jobs)  are  in  the  Finance /In- 
surance/Real Estate  sector  and  another  47';,.  (34,053  jobs)  are  in 
the  Services  sector.  Nearly  4,000  retail  jobs  comprise  another  6"/'» 
of  the  job  base  here,  split  evenly  between  eatmg  and  drinking 
places  (1,995  jobs)  and  other  retail  (1,972  jobs). 
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South  Boston 


COMMUNITY  IDENTITY 

ISSUES 

Different  districts  are  isolated  and  disconnected 

Neighborfiood  open  spaces  are  unstructured  and  not  intercon- 
nected 

Pientv  of  open  space,  but  underutilized  due  to  general  lack  of 
easy  access 

Growth  of  current  institutional  area  limited  bv  residential  use 

Little  cultural  representation  within  a  culturalh'  rich  community 

Existmg  educational  and  hospital  uses  immediately  adjacent  to 
Roxburv  have  little  room  for  expansion 

Institutional  and  open  space  uses  are  underutilized  as  important 
community  resources 


OPPORTUNITIES 

Develop  selected  focal  points  as  statement  of  community  identity 

Connect  existmg  centers  of  community  services  to  new  retail  and 
neighborhood  busmess  centers 

Promote  a  decentralized  system  of  health  care,  schools  and  child 
care 

Locate  residential  areas  close  to  potential  growth  areas  to  reduces 
dependence  on  automobile 

Provide  access  and  connection  to  adjacent  institutions 

Locate  new  housing  with  ground  level  retail  in  vacant  land 
around  neighborhood  business  districts 

Develop  citv-owned  vacant  land  as  neighborhood  parks,  gardens 
and  playgrounds  to  be  operated  by  community  groups  and  vol- 
unteers 

Provide  connections  between  larger  parks  bv  designing  smaller 
parks,  bike  paths  and  tree-lmed  streets 


Dudley  Square 


South  End  Medical  Area 

•  F^ocus  of  meOtcai  ano  Insmutionai 

IJS«S 


Dudley  Square 

•  Histonc  lown  cenier  crt  RoxDury 

•  Many  govemmenucavic  laaimes 
ana  sooai  service  agenoes  mat 
•©rve  mrrounamg  netgnt>omooas 

•  important  cenier  rtx  ATncan-A/rtencan 


Ruggles/Roxbury  Crossing 

■  Educatton  ano  comi 
resources  are  ciustereo  along 
1  eoge  ot  RoxDury 
•  Scnoois  neeo  uograair%g 


Chinatown 

•  Boston  t  most  densely  poputateo 
netgn&omooa 

•  WeH  devetopeo  community 
nfrastrudure  ana  identrTv 

•  180  businesses 
community  organtzations 

•  Inadequate  puotic  recreational 
open  soace 

•  Poor  access  to  other  City  open 
spaces 

•  Pnyscairy  isoiateo  from 


Harbor  Walk 

•  More  conneaed  to  Downtown 
man  to  netgnpofTKioo 

•  New  Feoerai  Coun  House  erxi 
museums  rwve  potential  lo 
become  neignborT>ooc  focuses 


Commonwealth  Flats/ 
Boston  Marine  Industnai 
Park 


Open  Space 
Communrry  Centers 
Communrty  Health  Centers 
Ma)or  Educaiional/Culturat 
Institutions 


COMMUNITY  IDENTITY 
Existing  Conditions 


Chinatown 

•  Devetoo  new  open  soace 

•  Instrtuionai  oeveooaient  srxxjia 
contntxjte  lo  ooen  soace  neeos 
of  communiry 

•  ifDDrove  access  lo  sutrounamg 
ooen  space 

•  insure  growin  does  noi  lower  tr>e 
environmental  quanry  o' 
neignoomooa 


Harbor  Walk 

'  Extend  existing  Hart)or  Walk  and 

improve  puOic  access  to 

waierfroni 
•  Develop  new  ooen  spaces  arouno 

new  Federal  Coun  Mouse  ano 

museums  toe  communny  recreatio'*^ 


Mefnea  Cass  Boulevard 

•  vacant  lano  m  RoxDury 

rr»d«  ava'tap*©  lo''  oi  msinuir 
exoansio*^ 

•  Streogtnen  as  an  nstiiutonai 
comopr 


Dudley  Square 

•  Remforce  as  RoxDury  S  pnncioai 
common.!^  ana  r( 


Columous  Ave 


RoxDurv 

Community 

College 


Open  Space 
Open  Space  Corridors 
Existing  Communrty  Center 
New  Community  Center 
Community  Service 
Corridors 

Major  Educational/Cultural 

Institutions 
Institutional  Corridors 


COMMUNITY  IDENTITY 
Opportunities 


Chinatown 


Grove  Hall 


NEIGHBORHOOD  BUSINESS  CENTERS 

ISSUES 

Many  business  centers  with  historic  signihcance  to  the  Citv 

Business  Centers  lacks  strong  identity 

Residents  find  local  business  centers  inadequate  in  meeting  local 
needs 

Not  enough  competiti\'e  uses  or  regional  draws 

Major  neighborhood  business  centers  have  tew  identitving  land- 
marks to  establish  visible  identit\'  and  sense  ot  place 


OPPORTUNITIES 

Provide  public  support  and  encourage  neighborhood  responsi- 
bility in  new  commercial  development 

Establish  a  Board  of  Directors  of  representatives  from  existing 
neighborhood  organizations  to  create  and  implement  a  busmess 
development  strategy 

Target  new  commercial  de\elopment  to  strengthen  existing 
neighborhood  business  centers 

Improve  pedestrian  environment  and  accessibilit\' 

Provide  greater  visibility  and  retail  draw  bv  highlightmg  the 
boulevards'  rich  ethnic  diversity  and  cultural  heritage  through  a 
series  of  international  festivals  and  other  promotional  events 

Improve  retail  image  by  sponsoring  cleanup  activities  and  im- 
proved trash  collection  and  street  clearmg 

Pro\ide  public  incentives  to  improve  storefront  signage  and 
displays 


Andrew  Square 


Chinatown 

•  One  of  Boston's  oensa  &  irveuasi 
retail  areas 

•  Overcrowamg  poor  maintenance 
ana  traffic  congestion  c 
to  DOor  imege  ana  wr 
Dusness  expansion 


Ruggles/Roxbury  Crossing 

•  Confluence  of  ouoic 
transoonation  wonu>iaces 
recreaton  ana  eaucatoui 
nstitL/to^  oui  umneo  retail 

•  Gateway  to  RoiOury  trom 
Mi»t«n  HtH  to  tne  west  ana  rmer 
RaxOkxy  from  tne  r^oon 

•  RoxDury  Communirv  College 
provioes  ctvk:  mporianca  ana 
rtagraies  Roxtxjry  wttn  aoiaceni 
commi^iities 


Washington  StrBei 

•  •r^aoaouate  cormeaor  oerwaen 
DuOWy  mna  Eo>eston  Souares 


Crosstown/New  Market 

•  tnaoeouaio  mtrastnjciijrB  lo  mee 
mosi  comemoorary  oemanos  oi 
*^u«inar  oeveioomeni 

•  Larye  amounts  &  vacant  ana 
moustnai  iarx3  wnn  strong 
ntgnwry  access 


Melnea  Cass  Bouievara 

*  Strof^  regional  access 
'  Vacant  oarceis  contnoute  to 
biignt 


•'-^,. 


V 


IJ/ 


rr' 


\r- 


Egleston  Square 

*  Locaireta''  tocus 

*  vacant  lano  ava-taoie  *c-  *»•« 
•■oanson  ^ 

'  **o  sense  o*  D»*ca      / 

*  Reta-i  centp'  to*  cu'  *^it>^x. 


^ 


ey  Square 


I  snoDDing  cenrc 
gooa  ventcuiar  ana  transit  access  " 
Pnnaoai  neignoomooo  Ousir^ss 
center  tor  Afncan-Amencan 

Center  at  Afncan-onentea  stores 
regior%ai  oraw 

•  Many  pfotessonai  offices  ana 
CommunfTy  services 

•  Mign  concentratton  ot  aoanooneo 
tnoos  arv:  vacant  lots 

■  Lach  ot  aoeouaie  oarxr^ 

■  inaoeouaie  seojrry  ano  street 

•  Mil  01  "Tcomcjanoie  ousoess 
ijses  mna  aosence  ot  stror^g 
i#w(»a  »Tiage  urii  growth 

Blue  Hill  Ave 

•  M<sioncaiN  oryi  o*  Boston  t  moji 
*nooa*nt  netgnoornooa  rataii 


•  Stror^  rago^ai  accais 

•  Loca'  sroos  iao<  vanery 

•  Busoesses  are  tcanerao  arta 

Ov*'  30X  D<  commeroa 

orooenies  are  unoccuo«a 

•  No  sotK3  marxei  oase 

•  Lacxs  maior  retail  ancnon  e  g 
sooenneniei 

•  PT»en«i  are  r^  ooor  coryjnon 
arv]  ove*  2t\  ot  an  ou'tamgs  are 
unoccuD«a 

•  Over  60^  Of  vacani  \ana  ts 
DuCMCfy  o«meo 

•  MatOf  si'eei  rriDfoverner^i  oroieo 


Commonwealth  Flats/ 
Boston  Marine  Industna 
Park 

•  LBCxs  Deaestnan  reiateo  reian 

•  Unoerutiiiiea  mousinai  iar>a 
■  Limneo  retau  ntrasinjaure 

Andrew  square 

•  •mDonani  transri  cenie' 

•  Limitea  reiaa  mfrasinjaure 


•  Contusing  mix  oi  i 


Grove  Hall 

•  LOcai  retail  ano  servce  ceme' 
*"tn  ove'  40  aarve  OuSirwsses 

•  Ove'  30  vacant  sioremanti 

•  No  regKXW'  ore* 

•  i.*Tmeo  access 

■  Lrn«aa  vanaiy  o(  uses 


Key 


Existing  Retail  Areas 
Major  Streets 


NEIGHBORHOOD  BUSINESS  CENTERS 
Existing  Conditions 


uggles/Roxbury  Crossing 

Establish  as  commeraai  and 

-etail  center  iinnrng  Roxoury  ano 

*j»wmarket  t 

»mmunfties 

•lew  Motor  Registry  DuiWing 

ecenify  operwo 

•Amof  tooo  stcxe 

:onsK}e  ration 


</ashington  Street 

Concentrate  Dusmess  centers  ai 
■naior  rttorseaions  togetnei 
loewaik  mDrovemems  ana  r>ew 
ransit  service  lo  erMiven 
jeneraie  venicuiar  ana 
jeoesman  aarvttv 
Reesiaohsn  streei  as  om 
lommerciai 
zonnecxing  Cnmaiown   Sourr 
;nd  Meflicai  ano  RoiDury  lo 
downtown 


Chinatown 

•  Improve  retail  image  by 
sporuonng  aaaruio  aarvtties  and 
improved  tcnedute  of  trasn 
cotleaion  and  street  cieanr>g 

•  Provide  additional  panur^  and 
support  retail  expansion 


Commonwealth  Flats/ 
Boston  Marine  Industnal 
Park 

•  Encourage  street  tevei  i 
peoestnanaa  ivnv 

•  improve  reiaii  mtrastnjaure 


Neighborhooa  Business 

Centers 
Uograaed  Retail 

Boulevards 


NEIGHBORHOOD  BUSINESS  CENTERS 

Opportunities 


Crosstown  Industnal  Park 


TRANSPORTATION  &  INDUSTRY 

ISSUES 

Abundant  underutilized  industrial  and  vacant  land 

Excellent  regional  &  local  highway  access 

Current  light  industry  scattered  and  unrelated 

General  blight  and  lack  of  maintenance  in  area 

Existing  light  industry  is  close  to  local  work  force  and  retail  areas 

Radial  transportation  system  prevents  movement  and  across 
different  segments  of  the  Empowerment  Zone 


OPPORTUNITIES 

Consolidate  existmg  light  industry  into  planned  mdustnal  areas 

Target  local  infrastructure  improvements  to  make  underutilized 
land  more  desirable  for  mvestment 

Encourage  industnal  image  improvement  with  enforceable  de- 
sign guidelines 

Encourage  revitalization  by  mtegrating  light  industn,-,  retail  and 
residential 

Improve  bus  service  to  distribute  public  transit  service  more 
evenly 

Reduce  through  traffic  on  residential  streets 


Roxburv 


Melnea  Cass  Boulevard 

•  Enaounea  Iransn  ngra-o(-w«y 
lor  tuui  tutan  hgnt  rail 

•  Poorty  aeAnad  lana  usai  witn 


Dudley  Square 

•  Hotonc  traroponatjon  hub 

•  Regional  ratati  ar^  tervca  carter 

•  Maior  Duiniarcnange 

•  Racani  nfrastr\x:u«a  vnprmamam 


Chinatown 

•  Regional  retail  and  oommeroal 
carver  for  Chneee  community 

•  Mon  reuienis  won  ouokM  a( 
Chnauwn 

•  madaouaie  IranM  acceei:  only 
penprwral  coryiectiona  to  the 
Orange  ana  Green  Transn  Lnes 

•  (naaaguate  panuig 

•  Chranc  traffc  congestion 


Waterfront 

•  Supports  an  active  fmght  sfK) 

ftshng  rKJu«try 


Commonwealth  Flats/ 
Boston  Marine  Industrial 
Park 

•  Deaignstad  economic 
devtopment  zone  with  direa 
acoau  to  airpoa  rail  and  tea 

•  Strong  blocfc  pattern  Put  existing 
tocal  street  network  a  ncompieie 


Andrew  Square 

•  Maior  ntersectjon  ar>0  mponani 
trantrt  nterchange 

•  Extensive  vacant  arvl  uiderutiiize- 
lots  Oetracl  from  busMiess 

•  Haavy  traffic  aryj  narrow  tidewaih 
impaOe  pedestrian  actnnty 

■  Straat  inprovaments  rwaoad 


Primary  Automobile  Artene 

•  National  highway  Rl  93  located  at 
Roxburys  pervnater 

*  Local  arKl  through  traffic  passes 
through  residential  straeu  to 
reacn  artenes 


Grove  Hall 

•  Htstonc  retail  and  sennca  center 

•  3  manutactLrang  companies  n 
operation 

•  Vacant  vxlustnai  tand  availaPte 

•  tnadequate  nfrastructure  to  meet 
demands  for  further  growth 

•  At  fitersactjon  of  ma)or  anenes 


Key 

Hi  Available  Industrial  Land 
^^  Major  Highway 
"•"  Transit 
Railroad 


TRANSPORTATION  &  INDUSTRY 
Existing  Conditions 


Washington  Street 

fteptocament  transrt  tervKB  a  an 
nimadtate  pnonty 
i>n>vKle  transit  connection 
itvaugh  cor«  of  Roxtxry.  South 
End.  and  Chnatown 


lelnee  Cass  Boulevard 

mBTA  a  nitiaimg  Crosftown  txjs 
i«rvK8  from  Commonweartfi  Flats 
Jwougfl  Cn3«stov»n  and  Longwood 
Madeal  Ajaa  to  Camtxidge 
Strengtnen  as  an  r>dustnai  comdor 


MBTA  Crosstown  Service 


Chinatown 

•  Expand  me  ausuig  CtwiaiMm 
land  baaa  tnraugn  aoiaoant 
Trnv"*  aif-ngfit»  dsvwoonwnt 

•  Tha  prepoaad  South  Station 
TfKtmpoiis  Center  dnctty 
adiacvnt  to  Chnatmvn  will  create  a 
broad  range  ol  |O0  oocortmtiea  lor 
technical  and  otner  sKiMd  woctters 
across  a  wide  tpecirun  of 
education  and  salary  levels 


New  Congress  Street 

'  New  tfansKway  i«<der  way  to 
provide  transit  Ink  to  Downtown 


MBTA  Crosstown  Service 

To  Logan  Airport 


To  Longwood  Medica'       ^  \  y^ 


Commonwealth  Flats/ 
Boston  Marine  Industrial 
Park 

•  Consolidate  as  canter  for  ngnt 
industry 

•  Encourage  ibtmS  use  and  deruity 
patterns  that  megrate  a  mued 
economy  with  a  worxng 
watertTont 

•  Provide  atJtyopnaie  transitions 
Ena  buffers  to  aoiacani  areas 

•  New  transportation 
mprovemems  urvaerway  nduoe 
Seapon  Access  Roaa  3rd 
Hartxx  Tunnel  Haul  Road  ana  a 
new  public  street  rwtworv 

•  Expand  water  iraruportatnn 


Crosstown/Newmarket 

•  Consoudate  as  center  tor  kghi 
ndustry 

•  Improve  eiistng  nfrastruciue  by 
reconstruang  existng  streets 
water  sewer  streetscape  ana 
panung  struaixes 


Existing  Surface  Highway 
Upgraded  Surfai%  Highway 
New  Central  Artery  And  Third 

Harbor  Tunnel 
On/Off  Ramps 
Street  Improvement 
Regional  Railroad 
Existing  Transit 
New  Transit 
Industnal  Centers 


TRANSPORTATION  &  INDUSTRY 
Opportunities 


Roxbury 


RESTORATION 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Protect  open  spaces  and  important  view  corridors 

Protect  National  Register  Districts  and  enhance  their  character 
through  compatible  new  infill  construction 

Erasure  that  new  buildings  contribute  to  the  quality  of  the  historic 
districts  by  respecting  scale  and  general  character  of  existing 
buUdings 

Rehirbish  and  maintain  areas  of  strong  historic  and  topographic 
character  as  centers  for  residential  growth 

Vacant  land  reuse  must  reinforce  primary  land  uses  in  each 
district 

Promote  low  density  residential  infill  on  vacant  lots  to  maintain 
exiting  fabric 

Renovate  and  reuse  existing  building  stock  and  promote  housing 
maintenance 

Consolidate  major  housing  areas  as  catalyst  and  centers  for  com- 
munity 

Establish  programs  to  create  jobs  on  vacant  land  to  support 
existing,  residential  district 


Commonwealth  Flats 


Chinatown 

•  Good  aonng  fiuMng  Bock  and 
nuny  notonc  smjcnvu  witn 
npottanl  landmaru  U»d  n 
NabonaJ  Rcgotar 

•  Ov«<uu»ia«o  nvng  ccnaiuom: 
demand  for  n«w  nouuig 


Camden  Lenox 

•  High  concantrmon  of  noutng 
poor  condioon  and  ri  naad  of 
up^ada 


Dudley  Square 

•  On  the  National  Rsgister  of 
Hstonc  Placss 

•  Hatonc  txji  station 

•  Vacwit  lou.  itorelronu.  and 
muti-atory  txjitdmgs  aoveriery 
anaci  tna  mponant  rataii  area 


Andrew  Square 

•  BmUrigi  ara  r\  vary  poor 
Lunoition.  with  poor  signaga  anc 
lacadai 


Residential  Areas  With  High 
Concentration  Of  Vacant  Lots 
National  Register  Oistncts 
National  Register  Structures 


RESTORATION 
Existing  Conditions 


Chinatown 

■  Ensuv  carafut  rtuM  and 
renovitjon  of  txirtdogs 

r»gutatJons  to  ensure  me 
pmervaton  of  neignoomooa 


Bmden  Lenox 

1UD-MHFA  Defnonstrvtjon 
)ispotrtion  Program 


jdley  Square 

lenovste  faooes  ano  ntenort 
•f  large  rustonc  bmldnQS 
4afVei  area  to  new  commercial 
nd  busnems  lertarns 


Commonwealth  Flats/ 
Boston  Mahne  Industrial 
Park 

•  Enforce  oesign  guKjeines  to 
ensue  new  ouiKsmgs  are 
aooroonate  tor  existing 
neignoonxxx] 


Andrew  Square 

■  Enforce  zonir>g  regutainni  on 

Signage 
*  Encourage  screenrtg  of  vacant 


Blue  Hill  Ave 

•  CorwotKlate  uses  along  street 
eoge  to  eimnate  Large  gaps  of 
vacant  tana 

•  'Green  on  Blue  Inrttative'  a 
marugement  strwegy  to 
tranaform  vacant  land  nto  parks 
and  tarxucape 

•  Devetoo  as  a  mafor  residential 
boutevaro  wrtn  corvieaeo 
commercial  rvxies 


^     Histonc  Distncts 

sD     Revitalized  Residential  Areas 

^^    Upgraded  Residential  Avenue 


RESTORATION 
Opportunities 


This  area  contains  a  mix  of  modem  high-rise  office  buildings, 
well-restored  older  brick  and  stone  commercial  properties,  as 
well  as  many  older  buildings  in  poor  condition.  In  the  1960's  and 
1970's,  Boston's  red  light  district  encroached  into  the  area  that 
separates  the  downtown  retail  and  financial  centers  on  one  side 
and  Chinatown  and  Tufts/New  England  Medical  Center  on  the 
other.  Market  forces  have  eroded  much  of  the  red-light  district 
activity,  and  now  the  City  is  actively  investing  to  revitalize  the 
area  —  termed  the  Midtov^oi  Cultural  District  —  as  a  center  of 
theater,  shopping,  and  entertaiiunent. 

Housing  in  the  Empowerment  Zone 

Only  15%  of  Empowerment  Zone  households  own  their  ow^n 
homes,  just  half  of  the  31%  Boston  average.  Empowerment  Zone 
housing  is  somewhat  younger  than  else- 
where in  Boston,  with  just  40%  of  dwell- 
ings here  built  before  1940,  compared  to 
57%  for  the  city  average.  The  Boston 
Housing  Authority  ov^ns  and  operates 
3352  dwelling  units  within  the  Empow- 
erment Zone,  and  many  privately 
owned  rental  uruts  participate  in  some 
form  of  subsidy  program.  Consistent 
with  its  inner  city  locahon.  Empower- 
ment Zone  housing  is  dominated  by 
larger  structiues.  Lower  resident  in- 
comes and  the  prevalence  of  public  and 
subsidized  housing  are  reflected  in 
lower  monthly  gross  rents,  averaging 
$403  for  Empowerment  Zone  renters, 
well  below  the  $625  Boston  average. 

Boston's  residenhal  real  estate  market 

plimged  dramahcally  during  the  recession  from  its  peak  in  1988 
and  a  tremendous  number  of  properties,  including  many  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone,  slid  into  foreclosure,  severely  depressing 
property  values. 
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Expressway,  along  with  smaller  ones  to  either  side  and  in  the 
Square  itself,  hold  the  promise  of  future  development. 

Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park/Commonwealth  Flats 

The  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  (BMIP)  is  a  191-acre  park, 
located  on  the  South  Boston  waterfront  owned  and  operated  by 
Boston's  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation 
(EDIC).  It  contains  over  three  milhon  square  feet  of  space  in  32 
buildings. 

The  BMIP  was  developed  on  the 
site  of  the  former  South  Boston  Na- 
val Armex  and  Army  Base,  pur- 
chased in  1977  through  the 
Massachusetts  Govenunent  Land 
Bank,  which  extended  a  mortgage 
to  EDIC.  Its  renovation  required 
the  participation  of  nine  different 
public  and  private  soiuces,  an  ef- 
fective cooperation  of  govern- 
ment, private  sector  and  the 
community  that  Boston  plans  to 
bring  to  bear  again  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Strategic  Plan. 

The  Park  has  two  drydocks.   The 

70-year-old  Ehydock  #3  is  one  of 

the  largest  on  the  east  cost.  Drydock  #4  is  used  by  General  Ship 

Company  for  repairing  and  refitting  ships  for  the  U5.  Navy  and 

commercial  shippers.  General  Ship  employs  nearly  300  workers. 

EDIC  has  substantially  improved  buildings  £ind  infrastructure  in 
the  BMIP.  EDIC  implemented  a  $3  miUion  project  that  created 
information  booths,  signage,  and  new  entrances  to  help  divert 
truck  traffic  from  South  Boston  residential  areas.  EDIC  has  also 
installed  three  miles  of  new  roads,  seven  miles  of  water  pipes, 
rehabilitated  miles  of  drainage  cind  sewer  pipes,  a  floating  dock 
system  and  public  park  at  Pier  10,  and  a  park  with  a  viewing 
platform  overlooking  Ehydock  #3.  Four  million  dollars  worth  of 
improvements  to  Harbor  Gateway,  a  seven-acre  site  with  four 
development  parcels,  have  also  been  made.  This  has  resulted  in 
improved  roads,  utilities,  piers,  lighting  and  a  landscaped  park. 
BMIP  tenants,  including  the  Boston  Design  Center  and  Massport, 
have  invested  more  than  $140  million  in  capital  improvements 
for  leased  space. 
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EDIC's  success  in  urban  industrial  design  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized. The  BMIP  has  won  awards  from  the  Waterfront  Center  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  and  the  Soci- 
ety of  Envirorunental  Graphic  Designers. 


Approximately  3,500  people  are  cur- 
rently employed  at  the  BMIP,  32%  Bos- 
ton residents  and  close  to  25% 
minorities.  The  BMIP  houses  180  com- 
panies including  printers,  medical 
equipment  manufacturers,  electronic 
assembly  comparues,  seafood  proces- 
sors, and  other  blue-collar  employers. 
While  successful,  BMIP  has  never  fully 
realized  its  potential.  At  present, 
450,000  square  feet,  or  14.5%  of  its 
three  million  square  feet,  remain  va- 
cant. The  drydocks  have  been  under- 
utilized and  the  ship  repair  businesses 
have  experienced  difficulty  competing 
for  new  repair  business  with  other 
more  modem  shipyards. 


Located  near  the  Marine  Industrial  Park  is  an  area  known  as 
Commonwealth  Flats.  This  area  between  Northern  Avenue  and 
Summer  Street  is  mostly  vacant,  abandoned  rail  yards  with  orily 
a  few  existing  buildings.  Of  these  buildings  the  majority  are 
two-story  or  less  and  accommodate  maritime  and  warehousing 
uses.  As  this  area  was  dedicated  to  rail  activity,  few  streets  exist. 
Nearby,  there  are  over  150  acres  of  under-utilized  land  between 
Summer  Street  and  First  Street  in  the  South  Boston  Industrial 
Park.  It  has  predominantly  large  one-story  structures  that  serve 
warehousing  uses. 

Chinatown/Midtown 

Chinatown  is  considered  to  be  the  business,  cultural  and  service 
center  for  the  Asian  community  throughout  the  City  and  the 
State.  The  neighborhood's  unique  ambience  together  with  the 
ethnic  food,  goods,  and  services  it  offers  attracts  large  numbers 
of  visitors.  These  attributes  also  make  the  neighborhood  an  ideal 
place  of  residence  or  employment  for  Asicm  immigrants.  In 
addirion  to  being  home  to  over  five  thousand  residents,  China- 
town also  hosts  more  than  40  community  orgaruzations  and  over 
180  businesses  and  stores. 
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Chinatown  is  located  in  central  Boston,  bordering  the  downtown. 
It  is  the  most  densely  populated  neighborhood  in  the  City  and 
constrained  by  two  major  highways  bordering  the  area,  Interstate 
93  and  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike. 


Asian  visitors  and  store  patrons  are 
increasingly  joined  by  a  growing 
number  of  non-Asian  visitors  and 
shoppers  whose  number  will  increase 
further  with  the  revitalization  of  the 
nearby  Midtown  Cultural  District 
and  the  South  Station  Economic  De- 
velopment Area.  A  1987  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  found  that  only  21%  of  the 
people  who  shop  in  Chinatown  were 
residents,  while  44%  of  the  shoppers 
came  from  outside  Boston,  and  35% 
from  other  Boston  neighborhoods. 


The  majority  of  the  businesses  are  re- 
tail eating  and  drinking  estab- 
lishments, however,  there  is  also  a  large  concentration  of  per- 
sonal and  professional  service  businesses  including  major  health 
and  education  facilities.  Most  of  the  businesses  in  Chinatown 
en\ploy  fewer  than  10  people.  According  to  the  1990  Chinatown 
Community  Plan,  46%  of  the  businesses  in  Chinatown  had  been 
started  within  the  last  six  years.  Some  of  the  large  employers  in 
the  area  include  New  England  Medical  Center  and  the  NYNEX 
Company. 

Only  very  limited  land  resources  are  available  to  meet  a  number 
of  competing  demands.  Open  space  in  Chinatown  is  limited,  but 
nearby  is  the  Boston  Common  and  Pubbc  Garden.  The  commu- 
nity is  interested  in  the  development  of  more  affordable  housing. 
Overcrowding  continues  to  create  demand  for  better  community 
services,  particularly  sanitation,  improved  open  space  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  Located  in  the  commercial  core  of  Chinatown 
are  two  districts  listed  on  the  National  Register;  The  Liberty  Tree 
District  and  The  Beach /Knapp  Street  District.  Scattered  through- 
out Chinatown  are  clusters  of  Greek  Revival  row  houses  dating 
from  the  mid-19th  century. 

Recently  enacted  zoning  regulations  contain  urban  design  guide- 
lines that  ensure  new  development  will  be  compatible  with  the 
character  of  the  existing  neighborhood. 
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Midtown  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  best  preserved  commercial 
theater  districts  in  the  country,  yet  more  than  half  the  historic 
theaters  in  Midtowrn  are  vacant.  While  the  Wang,  Shubert,  Wil- 
bur, Charles  Playhouse  and  the  recently  restored  Emerson  Ma- 
jestic are  all  operationeil  theaters,  the  Modem,  Paramount,  Opera 
House,  Steinert  Hall  and  several  others  are  empty  and  in  serious 
need  of  attention. 

Midtown  is  strategically  located  between  the  downtown  and  the 
Back  Bay,  two  of  the  strongest  real  estate  markets  in  the  northeast, 
yet  only  six  percent  of  the  investment  in  the  city  in  the  last  two 
decades  was  directed  at  Midtown,  which  continues  to  have  a 
large  concentration  of  vacant  and  underutilized  land. 

Ehiring  the  past  decade,  most  of  the  adult-oriented  estab- 
lishments in  the  Combat  Zone,  located  in  the  heart  of  Midtov^m, 
have  gone  out  of  business.  Despite  these  changes,  this  section  of 
the  district  still  has  more  major  crime  per  square  foot  than  any 
other  nearby  residential  or  commercial  area. 

The  Midtown  area  has  also  been  the  retail  center  of  Boston  for 
more  than  100  years,  yet  the  once-vibrant  retail  core  that  stretched 
from  DovkTitown  Crossing  to  Boylston/ Essex  Street  has  shixmk 
considerably  and  lacks  pedestrian  amenities.  Plans  are  ap- 
proaching completion  to  rebuild  Lafayette  Place,  a  major  retail 
center,  that  will  signal  an  important  begirming  to  the  area's 
improvement. 

The  Midtown  area  has  some  of  the  best  mass  transit  and  highway 
access  in  the  dty,  yet  the  cirea  also  has  some  of  the  city's  worst 
traffic  problems.  TTie  key  Boylston  Street  MBTA  Station  needs  to 
be  renovated  and  cormectioris  between  the  subway  lines  are  poor. 
MidtovkTi  is  within  walking  distance  of  most  downtown  facilities, 
yet  the  area's  streets  are  uninviting  and  often  dangerous. 

Midtown's  assets  and  location  make  it  an  ideal  place  for  revitali- 
zation  as  a  vibrant  mixed-use  district  with  new  and  existing 
cultural  facilities,  housing,  office,  shops  and  restaurants  in  new 
and  renovated  buildings. 

Crosstown  Industrial  Park/Newmarket  Industrial  Area 

Crosstown  Industrial  Park  consists  of  six  major  parcels  totaling 
over  ten  acres  bounded  by  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard,  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  and  Harrison  Avenue  in  Roxbury.  Most  of  the 
Crosstown  Industrial  Park  is  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston's 
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Econonuc  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation.  Crosstown 
Industrial  Park  is  located  just  off  an  exit  of  Interstate  93,  provid- 
ing swih  and  convenient  access  to  the  region's  main  highways. 
It  is  also  proximate  to  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  Boston  University 
Medical  Center,  and  the  Orchard  Park  Housing  Development. 

Both  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  and  Stride  Rite  v^ere  major 
employers  in  the  Park  for  more  than  ten  years.  Both  plants 
armounced  their  dosing  in  1992,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  340 
jobs,  most  of  which  were  held  by  neighborhood  residents.  To- 
gether these  sites  constitute  641 ,000  square  feet  of  manufacturing 
and  warehouse  space.  With  the  exception  of  an  aging  iron  works 
building  on  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land,  the  remaining  five 
acres  of  Crosstown  Industrial  Park  are  vacant,  with  some  im- 
provenients  made  by  a  parking  lot  and  a  helipad  for  the  nearby 
hospitals. 

The  Newmarket  Industrial  Area  is  one  of  Boston's  oldest  and 
most  concentrated  industrial  districts.  Once  dominated  by  meat 
wholesalers,  the  largest  of  which  have  closed  in  recent  yeais, 
many  smaller  wholesalers  remain  along  with  a  variety  of  small 
manufacturers,  printers,  and  trucking  operations.  These  firms 
still  employ  nearly  2,000  workers. 

Newmarket  is  an  area  in  transition.  Scattered  vacant  and  under- 
used pcu-cels  are  frequently  targets  for  illegal  dumping.  Many  of 
the  existing  businesses,  however,  are  active,  well-maintained  and 
in  some  cases  would  like  to  expand  their  operations.  Major 
obstacles  to  full  development  of  the  area  include:  an  inadequate 
road  system,  outdated  utiMty  infrastructure,  illegal  dumping  and 
incompatible  uses. 

The  lack  of  a  positive,  district-wide  identity  is  also  a  major 
problem.  The  proliferation  of  loading  docks,  illegally  parked 
cars  that  clog  arterial  streets,  unregulated  signage  and  divergent 
architectural  treatments  all  contribute  to  functioned  and  aesthetic 
chaos.  To  all  but  those  intimately  familiar  with  the  Newmarket 
area,  the  genered  perception  of  visueil  and  organizational  incoher- 
ence effectively  masks  the  area's  substantial  development  poten- 
tial. 

Dudley  Square 

Dudley  Square  is  the  historic  town  center  of  the  Roxbury  neigh- 
borhood and  the  center  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  It  is  both 
histoncaUy  and  architecturally  significant  and  has  been  desig- 
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nated  the  Dudley  Station  National  Register  Historical  District. 
Dudley  Square  is  the  principal  neighborhood  business  center  for 
Boston's  African-American  community  and  major  neighborhood 
commercial  center. 

At  one  time,  a  major  public  transit  terminal  was  located  in  Dudley 
Square,  a  stop  on  the  elevated  Orange  Line,  which  ran  down 
Washington  Street  into  downtown.  Dudley  was  a  major  node, 
creating  pedestrian  traffic  and  a  steady  stream  of  shoppers.  The 
decline  of  Dudley  Square,  which  had  begun  in  the  early  1970's, 
was  exacerbated  by  the  removal  of  the  Orange  Line  in  the  late 
1980's. 

Today,  Dudley  Square  has  several  major  stores  and  small  retail 
shops,  government  offices,  a  civic  center,  professional  offices  and 
conununity  services.  There  are  approximately  96  businesses  in 
all.  Dudley  Square  is  the  shopping  center  for  residents  hving  in 
Orchard  Park,  Highland  Park  and  Madison  Park,  as  well  as  those 
working  in  the  neighborhood.    Tropical  Foods,  a  large  ethnic 
food  market,  is  a  major  attraction  to 
the  area  and  a  major  employer. 
While  street  level  space  contains  ac- 
tive stores,  much  of  the  upper-level 
space  in  Dudley  Square's  buildings 
is  vacant. 


Other  major  employers  in  the  area 
include  the  MBTA  Maintencmce  Fa- 
cility, Jetaway,  B.R.  Guess,  Morgan 
Memorial  Good  Will,  Boston  City 
Hospital  and  various  social  institu- 
tions. Four  fvill-service  banks  serve 
the  area.  The  Dudley  Square  envi- 
rons also  include  several  manufac- 
turing sites  which  provide  jobs  and 
an  economic  base. 


The  surroimding  housing  stock  is  predominately  two-  to  four- 
family  homes.  Tlie  564-imit  Orchard  Park  public  housing  devel- 
opment is  located  nearby.  Built  in  1942,  it  is  today  home  to  about 
2000  people.  The  Boston  Housing  Authority  has  embarked  on  a 
five-year  $35  million  rehabilitafion.  Phase  1  of  the  work  will 
begin  the  summer  of  1994  and  will  generate  126  modernized 
units. 
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Other  highly  significant  historical  sites  include  Roxbury's  first 
meetinghouse  built  in  1632,  the  First  Church  in  Roxbury,  the 
Dillaway-Thomas  House,  Ionic  Hall, 
and  Spooner-Laxnbert  House,  all  built 
from  1750  to  1804.  In  October  of  1987, 
the  City  and  Commonwealth  collabo- 
rated on  a  recommendation  to  the 
state  legislature  to  create  the  Roxbury 
Heritage  State  Park.  Historically  sig- 
nificant local  landmarks  will  be  cele- 
brated through  activities  and  events 
open  to  the  public.  Also  nearby  is  the 
Dimock  Community  Health  Center, 
significant  for  its  role  in  the  history  of 
women  in  medicine  as  well  as  its  archi- 
tectiire. 

Traffic  congestion,  lack  of  parking, 
storefront  obsolescence,  and  mix  of  in- 
compatible businesses  has  led  to 
Dudley  Square's  decline  as  a  viable 
retail  area.  Aggravated  by  abandoned  shops,  vacant  lots  and 
security  and  lighting  problems,  the  absence  of  a  strong,  unified 
image  has  been  dted  as  one  of  the  area's  major  drawbacks. 

The  Qty  has  embarked  on  a  number  of  capital  in\provement 
projects.  The  reconstruction  of  Dudley  Street  is  scheduled  for 
August  1994.  Other  improvements  include  a  Town  Common,  an 
open  space  development  at  the  intersection  of  Dudley  Street  and 
Blue  Hill  Avenue. 

New  zoning  has  recently  been  enacted  in  Roxbury  that  creates 
economic  development  areas,  neighborhood  business  districts, 
community  facilities  districts  emd  residenhal,  industrial,  open 
space  and  boulevard  planning  districts.  In  addition  to  use,  den- 
sity and  dimensional  requirements  comprehensive  urban  design 
guidelines  have  been  developed  dealing  with  site  planning,  sig- 
nage, open  space,  storefronts,  landscaping,  streetwall  continuity, 
screening  and  buffering  requuements,  parking  tind  architecturjil 
features. 

A  major  innovative  grass-roots  community  group  called  the 
Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  (DSNI)  was  formed  in 
1985.  DSNI  is  a  coalition  of  local  residents  and  organizations 
committed  to  community<ontrolled  revitalizahon  of  the  Dudley 
area. 
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DSNI  has  pursued  an  aggressive  strategy  to  control  the  43  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  vacant  land  in  the  neighborhood.  In  a  unique 
partnership  v^ith  the  City  of  Boston,  DSNI  has  obtained  eminent 
domain  authority  over  15  acres  of  private  vacant  land.  An  addi- 
tional 15  acres  of  city-owned  land  has  been  committed  to  DSNI's 
land  trust.  DSNI  is  also  working  closely  with  the  City  of  Boston 
to  assemble  and  dispose  of  additional  public  and  private  parcels. 

DSNI  has  created  a  comprehensive  revitalization  plan  for  the 
area,  complete  with  13  revitalization  strategies.  These  strategies 
include  the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  2,000  affordable 
housing  units,  programs  to  stop  displacement  and  improve  social 
services,  strategies  to  fight  drugs  and  crime,  and  programs  to 
create  business  opporturuties  for  local  entrepreneurs.  DSNI  is 
now  working  to  implement  these  strategies.  In  1993,  the  first 
phase  of  what  will  eventually  be  300  single-family  homes  was 
completed  with  the  construction  of  six  houses  built  between 
Ehidley  Street  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue. 


Egleston  Square 


Like  EKjdley,  Egleston  Square  was  also 
once  a  stop  on  the  elevated  Orange  Line. 
Today,  the  Square  has  become  a  center  of 
retail  activity  for  the  local  Hispanic  com- 
muruty.  And  like  other  neighborhood 
business  centers  in  Roxbury,  the  area  suf- 
fers from  a  lack  of  an  industrial  base  or 
major  retail  draw  to  bring  in  more  shop- 
pers and  workers.  Moreover,  Egleston 
Square  lacks  dear  physical  landmarks  to 
establish  a  visual  identity  and  sense  of 
place. 

Of  the  59  businesses  surveyed  by  the  Qty 
in  1993, 25  started  in  the  last  four  years  and 
10  in  1992.  Orily  14  were  over  ten  years 
old.  One  reason  for  the  tiimover  was  the 
relocation  of  the  MBTA  rapid  transit  sta- 
tion from  Egleston  to  locations  several 
blocks  away.  With  decreeised  foot  traffic 
and  a  lack  of  parking,  Egleston  Square 
businesses  depend  upon  residents  in  the 
immediate  area.  Businesses  are  predomi- 
nantly neighborhood  services,  such  as  gro- 
cery stores,  hairdressers,  barbers,  and  the 
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like.  Egleston  Squcire  lacks  some  key 
services  desired  by  residents,  such  as  a 
pharmacy,  a  supermarket,  a  laundro- 
mat and  a  specialty  foods  store.  In 
1992,  Fleet  Bank  opened  a  much 
needed  full  service  bank.  Plans  are  un- 
derway to  develop  commercial  and  of- 
fice space  at  the  former  MBTA  site. 
Fleet  Bank  and  Urban  Edge,  a  local 
community  development  corporation, 
are  the  first  tv^o  tenants  for  the  new 
Egleston  Center  and  efforts  are  under- 
way to  add  a  pharmacy  to  the  tenant 


Many  Egleston  Square  businesses  deal 
in  glass,  moving,  and  plumbing  sup- 
plies and  face  stiff  competition  from  other  larger  businesses  and 
discount  outlets.    Some  14  automotive  businesses  draw  people 
to  the  district,  but  their  run-down  appecu-ance  detracts  from  the 
Square's  appearance. 

Most  businesses  operate  out  of  older  buildings  in  need  of  physi- 
cal renovation.  Few  merchants  ov^n  the  buildings  in  which  they 
operate. 

Crime  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  area,  peirticularly  gangs  and  the 
drug  trade.  A  community  policing  plan  is  desired  by  residents 
and  merchants.  Also,  businesses  need  to  increase  parking  to 
attract  the  commuter  traffic  volume  that  passes  through  the 
Square  each  day.  A  small  new  municipal  parking  lot,  currently 
under  construction,  will  provide  additional  off-street  parking 
spaces.  Street  improvements  are  also  desired  and  currently, 
plans  are  being  developed  for  the  complete  resurfacing  of  Wash- 
ington Street  within  the  next  two  years. 

Grove  Hall  and  Grove  Hall  Industrial  Area 

Grove  Hall,  in  the  heart  of  Roxbury,  is  a  highly  "distressed 
commercial  crossroads,"  according  to  a  1979  City  report.  That 
report  found  that  "as  much  as  half  of  the  commercial  district  is 
vacant  or  meirginal,  emd  the  ring  of  housing  and  industrial  uses 
which  supported  and  baleinced  the  commercial  activities  when 
Grove  Hall  was  a  prosperous  center  hcis  broken  dov^n."  Fifteen 
years  later,  little  of  that  description  has  changed. 
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The  area  lacks  many  businesses  conunon  in  most  neighborhoods, 
such  as  a  drug  store,  a  hardware  store,  a  lavmdromat,  a  supermar- 
ket and  legal  services. 

Historically,  a  transit  and  pedestrian-oriented  neighborhood 
shopping  district.  Grove  Hall  retains  a  handhil  of  distinctive 
commercial  buildings  and  a  basic  stock  of  Main  Street  storefronts. 
Grove  Hall  has  42  active  businesses  and  31  vacant  storefronts. 
Never  a  retail  center  on  the  scale  of  Dudley  Square,  Grove  Hall 
now  faces  competition  from  nearby  shopping  centers  as  well. 
Most  businesses  in  the  commercial  district  are  geared  towards 
neighborhood  residents  and  include  auto-related  businesses 
along  Geneva  Avenue,  converuence  food  stores  and  personal 
services  such  as  hair  salons.  Typical  of  businesses  operating  in 
the  area,  is  a  lack  of  attractive  signage,  substandard  store  lighting, 
a  proliferation  of  graffiti  and  generally  uiunviting  facades. 

In  the  1940's  the  neighborhood  was  home  to  immigrants  from 
eastern  Europe.  Today,  83%  of  Grove  Hall  residents  are  African- 
American  and  14%  cire  Hispanic.  The  population  has  almost  been 
halved  to  less  than  13,000  since  the  1940's  and  income  has 
dropped  significantly.  The  median  family  income  in  Grove  Hall 
is  almost  half  that  of  the  City  as  a  whole. 

There  is  institutional  strength  in  Grove  Hall:  the  i\ational  head- 
quarters of  the  Prince  Hall  Masonic  Temple,  the  Jeremiah  E. 
Burke  High  School,  Freedom  House,  a  Post  Office,  a  library,  and 
the  Qty's  Blue  Hill  Avenue  UDAG  and  Housing  Improvement 
offices. 

Recent  and  plaimed  improvements  are  attempting  to  break  this 
cycle  of  economic  decline.  The  Ceylon  Street  Play  area  has  re- 
centiy  been  upgraded.  The  Grove  Hall  neighborhood  business 
center  is  presentiy  under  study  by  the  City.  Theroch  2,  part  of 
the  HUD  Distressed  inventory,  is  located  south  of  the  Grove  Hall 
Industrial  Area. 

Currently,  the  City's  Public  Works  Department  is  developing 
design  and  engineering  plans  to  reconstruct  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
from  Grove  Hall  to  Dudley  Street.  All  improvements  are  slated 
to  be  constructed  by  October  1995.  The  "Green  on  Blue"  initiative 
is  in  the  process  of  clearing  15  vacant  land  parcels  in  hopes  of 
attracting  commercial  users  to  the  sites.  Within  the  past  few 
months,  five  new  businesses  have  opened,  including  two  much 
needed  clothing  stores.  A  restaurant /laundromat  is  being  built 
and  the  development  of  the  Grove  Hall  Mall  includes  plans  for  a 
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supermarket.  In  addition,  the  City's  Public  Facilities  Department 
has  several  commercial  and  residential  rehabilitation  projects 
tmderway  in  the  area. 

Grove  Hall's  industrial  area,  located  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Rox- 
bury,  is  a  17-acre  area  City-owned  site.  Columbia  Road  provides 
easy  access  to  Dorchester  and  the  Southeast  Expressway.  The 
industrial  area  holds  a  number  of  advantages  for  development. 
It  offers  an  opportimity  in  Roxbury  to  site  light  industrial  uses  on 
zoned  vacant  public  land.  The  site  is  very  accessible  from  a 
number  of  neighborhoods.  It  is  a  one-half  hour  trip  from  any- 
where in  Roxbury,  South  Boston  or  Dorchester  on  public  trans- 
portation. The  City  is  coordinating  financial  resources  to  erasure 
industrial  development  ocoirs  and  results  in  job  creation  for 
neighborhood  residents. 

Ruggles  Center/Roxbury  Crossing 

The  Ruggles  Center/Roxbury  Cross- 
ing neighborhood  center  is  located 
along  Tremont  Street,  extending  from 
Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  to  Roxbury 
Street.  Two  MBTA  Orange  Line  sta- 
tions are  located  here  as  well  as  a 
commuter  rail  stop. 

The  City  and  the  Commonwealth 
have  targeted  sigruficant  public  in- 
vestment to  the  area.  At  Melnea  Cass 
Boulevard  and  Tremont  Street  is  the 
newly  constructed  Registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles  Building.  This  $26  million, 
nine-story  facility  was  occupied  in  the 
spring  of  1994.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
equity  is  ow^ned  by  minorities  who 
live  or  work  in  Roxbury.  The  project  was  designed  by  Stull  and 
Lee,  the  largest  minority-owned  architectural  firm  in  Boston. 

There  are  a  variety  of  educational  and  community  buildings, 
including  Mad_ison  Park  High  School,  Roxbury  Community  Col- 
lege (RCC),  the  Reggie  Lewis  Track  Facility,  and  the  Humphrey 
Occupational  Resource  Center.  Northeastern  University  is  very 
active  m  this  commuruty  and  serves  as  a  major  partner  in  many 
activities. 
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Roxbury  Community  College  has  been  open  at  this  location  since 
1988.  Freshman  enrollment  is  1,129  and  students  come  mainly 
from  Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  Mattapan.  The  location  next  to 
the  MBTA  Roxbury  Crossing  Orange  Line  subway  stop  makes 
the  college  accessible  to  a  large  number  of  students.  Recognizing 
the  need  for  and  the  benefits  to  iimer-city  children  of  athletic 
facilities,  the  Commonwealth  is  constructing  a  new  track  at  Rox- 
bury Community  College.  The  Reggie  Lewis  Track  Facility  is 
located  across  the  street  from  the  main  RCC  campus  and  adjacent 
to  Madison  Park  High  School.  Completion  is  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 1995.  The  facility  will  serve  eastern  Massachusetts  high 
schools,  but  it  will  also  be  open  to  Madison  Park  students,  the 
Humphrey  Center,  other  local  high  schools,  nearby  colleges  and 
the  residential  commuruty. 

A  privately-financed  retail  mall  has  been  proposed  for  a  site  near 
Ruggles  Street.  It  will  provide  75,000  to  100,000  square  feet  of 
commercial  space.  Adjacent  to  the  site  is  the  Whittier  Street 
Health  Center  which  will  be  expanded  and  rehabilitated.  A  $41 
million  police  headquarters  facility  will  be  built  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1994.  It  will  consolidate  police  operations  including  tele- 
commimications . 

The  need  for  drcimiferential  public  transportation  that  will  link 
neighborhoods,  radial  transit  and  commuter  rail  lines  to  eco- 
nomic growth  areas  has  been  viewed  as  a  key  element  of  the 
area's  development.  The  MBTA  is  presently  studying  options  to 
improve  the  connections  between  the  MBTA's  Red  Line  and 
Green  Line.  As  an  interim  measure,  the  MBTA  is  running  bus 
service  that  will  connect  this  area  to  other  employment  centers  in 
the  corridor. 

The  nearby  Longwood  Medical  and  Academic  Area  is  easily 
accessible  to  this  neighborhood  center  via  Ruggles  Street.  Long- 
wood  hcis  125  million  square  feet  of  developed  space  and  is 
larger  thcin  all  but  14  central  business  districts  in  the  United 
States.  Longwood  institutions  employ  some  27,000  people  full- 
er part-time,  with  almost  all  in  the  health  or  medical  institutions. 

Longwood  contains  19  medical,  academic  and  cultiu-al  institu- 
tions. Medical  ii^stitutions  include:  five  teaching  hospitals  re- 
lated to  Harvard  Medical  School  including  Beth  Israel,  Brigham 
and  Women's  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital,  Dana  Farber  Cancer 
Iiistitute,  and  New  England  Deaconess;  two  medical  centers  - 
Joslin  Diabetes  and  judge  Baker;  and  three  professional  schools 
of  Harvard  University  —  Medical,  Dental  and  Public  Health.  The 
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colleges  include:  Emmanuel  College,  Massachusetts  CoUege  of 
Art,  Massachuisetts  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  Simmons,  and  Whee- 
lock.  Cultural  institutions  include  the  Museimi  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Isabella  Stuart  Gardner  Museimi.  Next  to  the  Longwood  area 
are  Wentworth  Institute  of  Technology  and  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity. 

Mission  Hill,  a  multi-ethnic,  primarily  residential  neighborhood, 
hes  next  to  Roxbury  Crossing /Ruggles  Center.  The  Boston 
Housing  Authority's  Mission  Main  housing  complex  is  located 
here.  Earlier  this  year,  through  the  HUD  Urban  Revitalization 
Demonstration  Program,  Mission  Main  received  a  $50  million 
grant  for  a  comprehensive  revitalization  of  housing,  retail,  and 
surrounding  neighborhood  spaces,  a  significant  opportunity  that 
win  be  leveraged  by  the  Empowerment  Zone  project. 

The  52-acre  Southwest  Corridor  extends  through  this  area,  from 
the  Back  Bay  to  Forest  Hills.  The  Southwest  Corridor  abuts  the 
depressed  MBTA  Orange  Line  and  provides  well-landscaped 
running  and  bicycling  paths. 

South  End  Medical  Area 

The  South  End  Medical  area  has  long  been  the  focus  of  medical 
and  institutional  uses.  This  area  is  also  home  to  the  new  $170 
million  Boston  City  Hospital.  The  Boston  University  Medical 
Center,  is  located  here,  and  includes  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Medicine,  the  Boston  University  Henry  Goldman  School  of 
Graduate  Dentistry,  the  Boston  University  School  of  Pubhc 
Hecdth,  and  University  Hospital.  Construction  of  a  new  dty 
mortuary  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has  recently 
begun. 

Just  on  the  edge  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  is  the  Biosquare 
development,  a  new  $300  million  complex  on  a  16-acre  site  on 
Albany  Street  devoted  to  medical  research  and  medical  offices, 
along  with  a  hotel  and  parking,  designed  in  part  to  serve  the 
needs  of  Boston  University  Medical  Center.  The  first  of  several 
buildings  has  recently  been  completed.  It  provides  180,000 
square  feet  of  space  for  medical  research,  along  with  ground- 
floor  retail  shops  facing  Albany  Street.  The  full  build-out  of 
Biosquare  will  take  place  over  ten  years  and  includes  a  1,000  -car 
parking  garage,  a  hotel,  and  several  buildings  for  medical  office 
or  research  uses,  ground-floor  retail,  and  a  daycare  center. 
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The  South  End  medical  area  provides  a  rich  environment  for  the 
expansion  of  the  City's  medical  research  economy  in  close  prox- 
imity to  Empowerment  Zone  residents.  Such  uses  can  build  on 
the  resources  of  both  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  the  Boston 
University  Medical  Center.  The  area  provides  relatively  afford- 
able space  and  many  vacant  or  underutilized  parcels  for  new 
start-up  firms  interested  in  commercializing  the  research  being 
conducted  in  the  medical  area. 

The  South  End  neighborhood  also  includes  two  public  and  as- 
sisted housing  sites  that  contribute  to  the  diverse  vitality  of  this 
community.  Villa  Victoria  is  the  home  of  3,000  residents.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  commvmity  development 
corporations  in  the  United  States.  It  comprises  of  900  units 
primarily  for  low  income  households,  25,000  square  feet  of  com- 
mercial space,  and  a  400  seat  capacity  cultural  center.  The  yearly 
operating  budget  to  manage  this  25  year  old  enterprise  is  ap- 
proximately $10  million;  it  includes  property  management  of 
subsidized  and  public  housing,  and  social  services  for  the  elderly, 
families  and  youth. 

Castle  Square  is  a  mixed-use  complex  in  the  South  End,  which 
includes  500  subsidized  units  and  retail  space  on  the  ground 
floor.  It  represents  one  of  the  first  examples  of  an  expiring  use 
project  which  has  been  redeveloped  and  where  its  residents  have 
negotiated  a  transition  to  a  cooperative  form  of  ov^rnership  agree- 
ment with  the  developer.  This  cooperative  ownership  structiue 
has  been  claimed  as  a  significant  riational  model  for  other  expir- 
ing use  developments  in  the  United  States  where  its  residents 
want  to  become  homeowners. 

VI.  Poverty,  Unemplojmient  and  General  Distress 

Despite  the  efforts  of  city  and  state  government  over  the  years, 
there  remains  a  disconnection  between  the  advantages  presented 
by  the  regional  economy  and  the  economic  condition  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone.  Boston's  unique  qualities  have  not  alone 
been  able  to  ensure  that  residents  in  low-income  areas  such  as  the 
Empowerment  Zone  have  access  to  economic  opportimity  in  the 
form  of  jobs  and  businesses. 

Moreover,  an  analysis  of  the  chcinges  from  1980  to  1990  indicates 
that  poverty  worsened  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  over  the  last 
decade.  This  is  even  more  discouraging  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  City  of  Boston's  poverty  rate  improved  slightly  during  that 
time.  This  mear\s  that  even  as  the  broader  economy  prospered. 
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many  of  our  citizens  were  left  behind  and  economic  disparities 
deepened. 

Perhaps  the  most  chilling  statistic  —  and  the  strongest  statement 
of  Boston's  pressing  need  for  Empowerment  Zone  designation  — 
half  of  all  children  under  the  age  of  six  and  48%  of  all  children 
aged  six  to  17  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  live  in  poverty. 

Boston  has  consistently  looked  for  ways  to  build  bridges  between 
the  economy  and  its  residents  living  in  poverty.  The  City  has 
adopted  policies  regarding  the  hiring  of  residents,  minorities  and 
women  in  major  construction  projects  and  has  implemented  a 
successful  Linkage  program  whereby  developers  of  major  pro- 
jects contribute  to  funds  to  build  affordable  housing  and  conduct 
job  training.  These  programs  have  helped  somewhat  to  lead 
residents  into  the  economic  mainstream,  but  far  more  is  needed. 

The  chjirt  below  svmunarizes  the  socio-economic  status  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone  compared  with  the  City  of  Boston  overall 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  As  evidenced  by 
these  figures,  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  Empow- 
erment Zone  falls  below  the  poverty  line. 


Economic  Indicators 

Mass 

Boston 

Empower 
ment  Zone 

Percent  of  population 
below  poverty  line 

8.9% 

18.7% 

35.8% 

Unemployment  Rate 

6.7% 

8.3% 

16.1% 

Per  Capita  Income 

$17,224 

$15,581 

$8,792 

Percent  of  Children 
(under  age  6)  below 
poverty  line 

14.6% 

27.9.% 

49.8% 

Percent  of  Children 
(aged  6-17)  below 
poverty  Line 

12.4% 

28.6% 

47.8% 

Percent  High  School 
(over  age  25)  graduate 
or  higher 

80% 

76% 

57% 

Note;  All  data  is  1990;  Source:  1990  Census  of  Population  and  Housing 
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Population 

In  the  last  ten  years,  Boston's  population  has  both  grown  and 
become  more  diverse.  Boston's  1990  population  of  574,283  was 
up  slightly  from  that  of  1980  which  stood  at  562,994. 

It  has  also  become  younger  and  has  seen  em  increase  in  single- 
parent  faniilies  headed  by  women.  These  changes  are  even  more 
dramatic  within  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

In  the  Empowerment  Zone,  43%  of  residents  are  24  years  of  age 
or  younger,  as  compared  to  36%  in  the  general  Boston  popula- 
tion. Thirty-one  percent  of  the  Empowerment  Zone's  residents 
were  imder  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  1990  census  com- 
pared to  19%  for  the  city  overall. 

Single-parent  heads  of  households  predominate  in  the  Empow- 
erment Zone.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  children  under  the  age  of  18 
are  living  in  households  with  only  one  parent.  Seventy  percent 
of  very  young  children  (under  age  six)  live  with  only  one  parent. 

A  greater  percentage  of  Empowerment  Zone  residents  are  of 
ethnic  and  racial  minority  status  than  in  the  dty  as  a  whole  —  81% 
in  the  Empowerment  Zone  as  compared  to  41%  in  Boston.  In  fact, 
while  the  Empowerment  Zone  contains  just  9.9%  of  Boston's 
population,  it  is  home  to  20%  of  the  city's  minority  population, 
including  24%  of  Boston's  African- American  residents.  By  con- 
trast, 59%  of  Empowerment  Zone  residents  are  African-Ameri- 
can compared  to  24%  in  the  general  population.  Close  to  20%  of 
Empowerment  Zone  residents  are  of  Hispanic  origin;  6%  are 
Asian;  and  22%  are  white. 

Poverty 

As  with  most  large  cities,  Boston  is  home  to  a  large  percentage  of 
the  area's  poor.  While  Boston  was  one  of  only  11  dties  in  the 
country  to  decrecise  its  poverty  rate  over  the  last  decade,  poverty 
increased  in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  The  Empowerment  Zone 
has  a  poverty  rate  of  36%,  almost  twice  that  of  the  City's  18.7%. 
Twenty  percent  of  Boston's  poor  hve  within  the  Empowerment 
Zone.  Sixty-five  percent  of  all  census  tracts  with  a  poverty  rate 
of  40%  or  more  are  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empow- 
erment Zone. 

Moreover,  between  1980  and  1990,  poverty  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone  worsened  (rising  by  2.1%),  while  that  of  the  City  overall 
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improved  slightly  (declining  by  15%),  indicating  a  widening 
disparity  between  those  living  in  and  outside  of  poverty.  The 
number  of  people  living  in  poverty  in  the  Empowerment  Zone 
increased  by  10%  from  1980  to  1990.  An  analysis  of  individual 
census  tracts  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  reveals  that  61%  of  the 
tracts  showed  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  poverty  from  1980  to  1990. 

Perhaps  the  worst  statistic  of  all  —  half  of  all  children  under  age 
six  and  48%  of  all  children  aged  six  to  17  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone  live  in  poverty. 

Unemplojonent 

In  1990,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  Empowerment  Zone 
(16%)  was  approximately  twice  that  of  the  dty  (8%)  and  three 
times  that  of  the  country  (55%).  In  1994,  the  numbers  have 
worsened  with  unemployment  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  esti- 
mated to  be  at  14%  while  the  city's  rate  overall  has  dropped  to 
53%. 

This  higher  unemployment  rate  coupled  with  lower  labor  force 
participation  meai^s  that  only  46%  of  Empowerment  Zone  resi- 
dents over  the  age  of  16  are  employed,  well  below  the  61%  dty 
average.  A  greater  share  of  unemployed  persons  live  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone,  relative  to  its  population.  The  Empower- 
ment Zone  has  9.9%  of  the  dty's  population,  but  13.9%  of  its 
unemployed. 

Educational  Attainment  and  Income 

Twenty  percent  of  Empowerment  Zone  residents  have  less  than 
a  ninth  grade  education,  twice  the  nimiber  of  the  dty.  Twenty- 
three  percent  have  attended  9th  to  12th  grade,  but  have  no 
diploma  and  28  percent  are  high  school  graduates.  Some  17%  of 
Empowerment  Zone  residents  have  a  college  degree,  compared 
with  35%)  for  the  dty.  These  educational  disparities  are  reflected 
in  earnings.  Some  57%  of  Empowerment  Zone  residents  earn  less 
than  $20,000  per  year  compared  with  36%  dtywide. 

Approximately  half  of  Boston  residents  have  incomes  above  80% 
of  the  area  median  income,  while  only  25.7%  of  the  Empower- 
ment Zone's  population  have  incomes  above  this  figure.  In  ad- 
dition, 25%  of  Boston's  population  have  incomes  above  120%  of 
the  area  median  income,  while  3.77o  of  Empowerment  Zone 
residents  have  incomes  at  that  level. 
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General  Distress 

Residents  of  the  Empowennent  Zone  experience  a  disproportion- 
ate degree  of  health  and  social  indicators  of  distress. 

The  incidence  of  teen  pregnancy  is  one  and  one-half  times  greater 
than  the  city  as  a  whole:  for  10-14  year  olds,  1.87  times  that  of 
Boston;  for  15-17  year  olds,  1.6  times  higher  than  for  Boston;  for 
18-19  year  olds,  1_57  times  higher  than  for  Boston.  The  rate  of 
prematurity,  combined  with  low  birth  weight  in  the  Empower- 
ment Zone,  is  1.44  times  the  rate  for  the  rest  of  Boston.  Infant 
mortality  is  121  times  that  of  Boston. 

Mortcility  data  show  that  the  biggest  killers  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone  are  cancer,  heart  disease  and  homicides.  Cancer  incidence 
among  Empowerment  Zone  residents  is  1.12  times  higher  than 
that  for  all  Boston  residents.  Heart  disease  is  only  slightly  higher. 
Death  from  homicide  is  an  alarming  229  times  higher  than  the 
rate  for  the  City  of  Boston. 

VII  Assessing  the  Problems  Facing  the  Empowerment  Zone 

To  better  use  the  tools  available  under  the  Empowerment  Zone 
program,  we  evaluated  land  use  trends,  economic  changes  and 
transportation  patterns  that  have  contributed  to  disinvestment 
and  lack  of  economic  opportunity  in  Boston's  Empowerment 
Zone. 

Poverty  as  a  Metropolitan  Structural  Issue 

At  one  time,  the  neighborhoods  that  make  up  the  Empowerment 
Zone  contained  many  of  the  thriving  economic  activities  typical 
of  the  post-World  War  11  economy,  such  as  manufacturing,  ware- 
housing, shipbuilding  and  repair,  rail  transport  and  wholesaling. 
After  World  War  11,  these  neighborhoods  lost  population  and 
economic  activity  as  industry  and  many  residents  moved  from 
the  central  core  to  outlying  suburbs.  From  1950  to  1990,  the 
population  of  the  City  of  Boston  declined  from  801,444  to  574,283, 
while  the  rest  of  metropolitan  area  grew  nearly  50  percent  from 
1 .6  million  to  23  miUion. 

The  older  and  less  expensive  housing  stock  in  the  central  core 
became  home  to  greater  percentages  of  minorities,  who  were  also 
historically  denied  capital  to  start  businesses  and  improve  and 
buy  their  homes.  Lack  of  credit  led  to  disinvestment  in  locations 
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like  Ruggles,  Dudley,  and  Newmarket  —  areas  that  fonn  a  good 
part  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  As  a  result,  the  commercial  and 
residential  stability  of  these  areas  was  negatively  affected. 

This  development  pattern  is  characteristic  of  older  American 
cities  whose  municipal  boundaries  were  fixed  long  before  the 
structural  changes  which  were  to  occur  in  the  1950  to  1990  period. 
Post-war  growth  in  the  Boston  region  during  that  time  followed 
patterns  similar  to  other  US.  metropolitan  areas.  New  highway 
building  opened  up  the  economic  potential  of  the  suburbs  whose 
easy  access  and  less  expensive  land  attracted  investment.  Many 
new  comparues  started  up  in  the  region,  the  result  of  the  feder- 
ally-funded scientific  research  being  conducted  at  area  uruversi- 
ties.  These  companies  located  along  Route  128,  a  regional 
cirainiferential  highway  well  beyond  the  urban  core  of  the  re- 
gion, making  it  the  focus  of  the  research  and  technology-based 
industries  that  would  grow  most  rapidly  in  the  coming  decades. 
Indeed,  in  the  1980's,  Route  128  would  come  to  be  known  as 
"America's  Technology  Highway." 

Fueled  by  growing  affluence,  new  households  sought  homes 
outside  tradihonal  neighborhoods  where  older  homes  were  built 
closely  together.  Families  were  supported  in  this  migrahon  by 
new  highways,  abundant  land  and  inexpensive  home  financing. 

By  1980,  new  job  creation  occurred  predominately  in  the  suburbs; 
this  was  particularly  true  for  jobs  created  by  new  technologies. 
As  a  result  of  these  broad,  post-war  economic  patterns,  the  total 
metropolitan  area  prospered,  becoming  the  country's  15th 
wealthiest  metropoUtan  area  in  1990,  while  the  income  gap  be- 
tween city  and  suburb  became  increasingly  pronounced;  in  1990 
Boston's  per  capita  income  was  $15,581,  while  the  metropolitan 
area  income  was  $19,288,  and  that  of  the  Commonwealth's  was 
$17,224. 

Boston  developed  a  number  of  neighborhoods  characterized  by 
high  levels  of  poverty.  These  neighborhoods  consisted  largely  of 
the  earliest  suburbs,  located  immediately  beyond  the  historic 
commercial  and  industrial  districts  of  the  City  with  the  region's 
older  housing  stock.  They  became  home  to  high  concentrations 
of  minorities.  In  the  late  1950's  and  1960's,  the  City  carried  out 
an  aggressive  program  of  replacing  older  housing  stock  with 
public  and  assisted  housmg  in  urban  renewal  projects,  invest- 
ments which  tended  to  concentrate  poverty. 
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These  neighborhoods  missed  out  on  the  economic  growth  that 
occurred  in  the  Route  128  corridor  and  other  outlying  areas  and 
the  downtown  core. 

Decline  of  Traditional  Manufacturing 

At  the  same  time  as  jobs  and  population  were  moving  to  the 
suburbs,  much  traditional  manufacturing  also  left  the  region,  and 
those  areas  most  dependent  upon  blue-collar  employment  went 
into  decline.  This  tended  to  have  a  disproportionate  impact  on 
iimer  dty  areas,  where  manufacturing  jobs  provided  the  first 
rvmg  on  the  ladder  to  middle  class  status.  Manufacturing  jobs, 
which  numbered  over  100,000  and  accounted  for  185  percent  of 
all  Boston  jobs  in  1950,  virtually  disappeared  by  1992  with  fewer 
than  28,000  remaining,  comprising  only  five  percent  of  total 
Boston  employment.  Between  1988  and  1992,  the  manufacturing 
sector  lost  6,800  jobs,  or  20%  of  their  total  share  of  jobs  in  Boston. 
Other  sectors  related  to  manufacturing  declined  as  well.  Boston's 
trade  employment  fell  significantly  during  this  period.  Whole- 
sale trade  jobs  dropped  by  more  than  one-half,  while  the  retail 
trade  sector  lost  a  fourth  of  its  positions. 

By  1970,  the  Boston  economy  was  already  well  vmderway  to  its 
transfomxation  into  a  service-based  economy.  The  service  sector 
was  the  largest  sector  of  Boston's  economy  in  1970,  comprising 
over  one-fourth  of  total  employment.  Within  services,  health  and 
professional/business  services  dominated.  Today,  this  trarisfor- 
mation  is  virtucilly  complete. 

Although  the  structural  transformation  of  the  Boston  economy 
over  the  past  few  decades  is  inseparable  from  the  positive  job 
growth  that  raised  productivity,  employment  and  income  over 
these  decades,  these  changes  exacted  a  disproportioriate  price 
from  some  sectors  of  the  Boston  economy  and  labor  force.  The 
decline  of  the  goods  producing  sector  (manufacturing)  and  the 
goods  handling  sectors  (trade  and  transportation)  visited  consid- 
erable hardship  on  the  less-educated  segments  of  Boston's  resi- 
dent labor  force.  Crucial  entry  points  into  the  economy  were 
closed  to  the  individuals  and  groups  that  had  historically  de- 
pended on  blue-collar  employment  as  the  gateway  to  participa- 
tion in  the  American  economy. 
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Lack  of  Transportation  Access  in  the  Empowennent  Zone 

Boston's  existing  metropolitan  transit  system  is  radial  in  design, 
based  on  a  hub  and  spoke  system.  While  it  serves  travelers 
wishing  to  access  the  downtown  core  very  efficiently,  it  does  not 
serve  well  those  who  desire  to  travel  in  a  circumferential  pattern. 


The  radial  system  does  not  provide  convenient  connections  be- 
tween neighborhoods  and  emerging  employment  centers  in  the 
intermediate  drciimferential  zone  around  the  dty's  downtown. 
Currently,  there  are  no  fixed  route  transit  services  in  place  to  hnk 
the  radial  system  to  destinations  along  the  circumferential  corri- 
dor or  to  link  destinations  along  the  corridor  to  one  another. 

The  results  of  these  deficiencies  are  threefold.  First,  the  growth 
of  new  employment  centers  in  the  corridor  is  constrained  by 
transportation  emd  related  envirorunental  concerns.  Second,  Em- 
powerment Zone  residents  are  denied  reliable  transit  access  to 
new  jobs  developed  in  the  drcumferential  corridor.  Finally, 
many  Empowerment  Zone  residents  lack  attractive  connections 
to  the  entire  radial  rail  network  and  therefore  to  wide-ranging 
destinations  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Ironically,  the  Empower- 
ment Zone  is  adjacent  to  a  highly  developed  regional  iiifrastruc- 
ture  system  of  highways,  rail,  and  port  facilities  that  supports  the 
larger  regionid  economy. 

The  Regional  Economic  Downturn 

In  the  1970's  through  the  mid-1980's,  Massachusetts  experienced 
a  wave  of  sustained  economic  growth.  The  primary  basis  for  this 
growth  was  the  success  of  the  Commonwealth's  high-tech  indus- 
tries which  stood  at  the  frontline  of  the  ir\formation  technology 
revolution.  Similarly,  the  defense  industry,  with  its  emphasis  on 
sophisticated,  high-tech  weaponry,  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  region.  Massachusetts  defense  contractors  used  their  tech- 
nological sophistication  to  seize  a  Icirge  share  of  federal  defense 
appropriations.  Service  industries  also  enjoyed  unprecedented 
growth  during  this  period,  reshaping  downtown  Boston  and 
many  affluent  suburban  areas.  Employment  grew  in  health 
services,  professional  and  business  services,  baiiking,  mutual 
funds,  and  higher  education. 
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However,  beginning  in  1989,  the  era  of  high-tech  growth  in 
Massachusetts  began  a  dramatic  decline.  Over  the  next  three 
years,  the  Massachusetts  economy  lost  more  than  14  percent  of 
its  total  jobs.  Bostonlost  over  55,000  jobs  in  that  period.  Signifi- 
cant parts  of  the  high-tech  industry  fell  behind  the  innovation 
curve.  The  mirucomputer  industry,  in  particular,  failed  to  keep 
pace.  The  defense  sector  saw  employment  drop  steadily  after  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  The  distress  of  the  Commonwealth's  base 
industries  was  compoimded  by  a  collapse  in  a  number  of  local 
industries  as  well.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade,  the  construction 
industry,  and  real  estate  all  showed  dramatic  declines.  With  the 
saturation  of  the  property  markets  due  to  overdevelopment  and 
the  cessation  of  demand  growth,  many  banks  foimd  their  portfo- 
hos  burdened  by  non-performing  real  estate  loans.  This  dimin- 
ished the  amount  of  lending  capital  available  to  help 
Massachusetts'  struggling  base  industries. 

The  fierce  regional  recession  exacerbated  conditions  in  the  Em- 
powerment Zone  both  in  high-tech  as  well  as  in  more  traditional 
industries.  Two  major  plant  closings  were  armounced  in  1992  by 
the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  a  computer  manufacturer, 
and  the  Stride-Rite  Company,  a  long-time  Massachusetts  shoe 
manufacturer.  It  was  estimated  that  these  closings  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  some  340  jobs,  two-thirds  of  which  were  held  by 
residents  of  the  surrounding  community. 

The  Empowerment  Zone,  like  the  region  as  a  whole,  faces  the 
challenges  of  structural  revolutions  in  society,  including  rising 
productivity  through  the  use  of  technology  as  well  as  growing 
global  competition.  These  trends  will  continue  to  depress  em- 
ployment and  place  strong  demands  upon  firms  to  train,  invest 
and  irmovate. 
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CHAPTER  3 


PARTNERSHIP  INVESTMENTS  IN  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  AND  JOBS 

I.     BACKGROUND  AND  RATIONALE 

The  primary  goal  of  Boston's  Strategic  Plan  is  to  bring  economic 
growth,  jobs  and  biisiness  opportimities  to  those  neighborhoods 
of  Boston  that  have  suffered  the  most  severely  from  disinvest- 
ment and  lack  of  access  to  the  economy  of  the  City  and  the  larger 
metropolitan  region.  The  economic  opportimity  objectives  of 
Boston's  Strategic  Plan  focus  on  linking  businesses  and  residents 
of  the  Empowerment  Zone  with  the  economic  engines  of  the 
Boston  economy  in  order  to  strengthen  local  business  ownership, 
build  entrepreneurial  capacity,  and  create  better  job  opportuni- 
ties. Specifically  these  objectives  cire  to: 

•  Increase  the  number  and  quality  of  jobs  to  provide 
residents  with  choices  for  employment  at  all  skill  levels; 

•  Increase  the  number  of  Empowerment  Zone  residents 
employed  in  key  industry  clusters  both  within  the 
Empowerment  Zone  and  throughout  the  region; 

•  Build  entrepreneurial  capacity  and  business  expertise 
within  the  Empowerment  Zone  and  increase  the  number  of 
locally-owned  businesses  within  the  Empowerment  Zone; 

•  Increase  the  per  capita  income  of  residents  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone;  and 

•  Build  partnerships  cind  increcise  purchasing  between 
Empowerment  Zone  compaiues  and  larger  businesses, 
particularly  those  in  the  region's  key  industry  clusters. 

Boston  has  developed  a  number  of  strategies  to  achieve  these 
objectives,  building  on  the  strong  assets  cind  diversity  of  the 
Boston  economy  cind  the  locational  advantages  of  the  Empower- 
ment Zone.  The  question  that  must  be  asked,  however,  is:  Why 
is  the  Empowerment  Zone  in  poverty  if  there  are  significant 
economic  advantages  surroimdmg  it?  What  is  different  about 
Boston's  Strategic  Plan  that  can  turn  around  the  economy  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone? 
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In  the  1970's  and  1980's  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  metropolitan 
region  experienced  strong  economic  growth  and  prosperity. 
Residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone,  however,  did  not  share  in 
this  general  prosperity  in  terms  of  entrepreneurial  opportiinity, 
business  development,  job  growth  or  per  capita  income.  In  fact, 
the  wealth  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  declined  and  conditions  of 
poverty  deepened.  There  were  several  factors  that  contributed 
to  this  decline  including  an  exodus  from  the  urban  center  of 
middle  income  residents  to  homes  and  jobs  located  in  the  subur- 
ban ring  around  the  City  as  well  as  a  shift  in  the  economy  to 
industries  that  produced  high  value-added  products  and  services 
and  thus  required  workers  with  highly  sophisticated  training  and 
skills.  Empowerment  Zone  residents  faced  severe  obstacles  to 
participating  in  this  economy:  withdrawal  of  financial  support 
by  the  federal  government;  red-liiung  by  banks;  poor  basic  edu- 
cational opportunities;  and  general  disinvestment  and  infrastruc- 
ture deterioration. 

What  is  different  about  Boston's  Strategic  Plan  is  that  we  have 
recognized  the  conditions  that  have  led  to  poverty  and  designed 
comprehensive  strategies  to  address  them  head  on.  We  recog- 
nize that  leveraging  the  economic  advantages  within  and  around 
the  Empowerment  Zone  does  not  rely  on  one  simple  approach, 
but  rather  on  a  multi-faceted  plan  that  integrates  many  systems, 
orgaiiizations  and  people  within  the  City.  With  the  Empower- 
ment Zone  grant,  and  through  the  partnerships  that  were  forged 
through  the  Strategic  Plarming  process,  we  can  succeed  in  remov- 
ing obstacles  to  economic  opportuiuty  and  help  Empowerment 
Zone  residents  gain  access  to  jobs,  business  ownership  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  private  banking  system,  which  at  one  time  had  turned  away 
from  the  inner-dty,  has  in  the  past  few  years  focused  on  access 
to  capital  for  our  poverty  areas.  In  support  of  the  Empowerment 
Zone  project,  Boston's  major  banks  have  committed  to  set  aside 
$35  million  in  flexible  term  loai\s  to  the  Empowerment  Zone, 
provide  $2.4  million  in  equity,  and  provide  technical  assistance. 
Eight  world-renowned  medical  institutions  bordering  the  Em- 
powerment Zone  have  proposed  to  establish  within  the  Empow- 
erment Zone  a  shared  Medical-Industrial  Support  Facility.  This 
Facility  will  generate  one-half  billion  dollars  in  goods  and  serv- 
ices per  year  and  will  provide  jobs  and  business  opportunities  to 
residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  The  City  is  currently  work- 
ing Vk^ith  developers  to  site  the  Boston  Emerging  Industries  Cen- 
ter (BEIC)  within  the  Empowerment  Zone.  The  BEIC,  which  will 
provide  incubator  space  for  fledgling  companies  in  emerging 
industries,  will  create  a  hnk  between  the  scientific  research  con- 
ducted at  Boston's  universities  and  medical  institutions  and  Em- 
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powennent  Zone  residents.  As  new  businesses  are  grown  at  the 
BEIC,  Boston  will  make  ready  nearby  industrial  space  for  their 
expansion  to  ensure  that  these  businesses  are  rooted  in  the  Em- 
powerment Zone,  providing  jobs,  skill  trairting,  and  proairement 
opportunities  to  Empowerment  Zone  residents  in  industries  with 
good  long-term  growth  potential.  The  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  federal  government  are  spending  almost  $10 
billion  over  the  next  ten  years  in  major  highway,  airport,  and 
public  transit  improvements  that  directly  affect  access  of  indus- 
try, goods,  services  and  people  to  the  Empowerment  Zone.  The 
City  is  directing  its  capital  spending  to  public  improvements  to 
make  the  Empowerment  Zone  more  attractive  to  businesses  and 
residents.  Pre-permitting  by  the  City  of  major  industrial  devel- 
opment sites  demonstrates  Boston's  clear  commitment  to  target- 
ing the  Empowerment  Zone  for  business  development. 

Boston's  Strategic  Plan  integrates  our  economic  approach  with 
intellectual  and  human  development  and  communication.  In 
Chapter  4,  Education  and  fob  Readines,  we  discuss  how  educa- 
tion and  industry-targeted  job  training  are  essential  if  people  are 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  economic  success  and  take  advan- 
tage of  economic  opportunity.  Our  education  approach  is  to 
focus  on  a  continuum  of  education  from  the  child  to  the  adult. 
Boston's  Strategic  Plan  ties  job  training  zind  higher  education 
curricula  at  Roxbury  Commuiuty  College  to  the  industries  and 
businesses  that  offer  the  greatest  potential  for  growth. 

Chapter  5,  Healthy  Children,  Families  and  Neighborhoods, 
discusses  how  human  development  is  a  prerequisite  to  job  readi- 
ness cmd  economic  success.  Empowerment  Zone  funds  and  com- 
plementary resources  will  provide  for  holistic  child  care  and 
family  services  that  lead  to  self-sufficiency;  youth  outreach  and 
support  programs  that  lead  to  personal  growth  and  self-esteem; 
terumt  orgcmizing  for  residents  of  pubhc  and  assisted  housing 
that  strengthens  the  grass-roots  process  and  changes  conditions 
from  within;  and  programs  to  reduce  violence  and  mcike  the 
Empowerment  Zone  conducive  to  conducting  business  and  en- 
joying community  life. 

Linking  people  and  resources  to  strengthen  community  self-suf- 
ficiency is  key,  2is  discussed  in  Chapter  6,  Building  Community 
Through  Technology.  Moreover,  Boston  recognizes  that  technol- 
ogy and  the  ability  to  use  it  is  now  essential  in  almost  all  work 
places.  Thus,  technology  training,  development  and  use  per- 
vades every  cispect  of  the  Strategic  Plan.  We  also  recognize  that 
the  way  government  does  business  is  a  crirical  factor  in  creating 
economic  opportimity.  In  Chapter  7,  Empowerment  Zone  Tax 
Incentive  Programs,    we  describe  how  we  will  leverage  the  federal 
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Empowerment  Zone  tax  incentives  with  complementary  city  and 
state  programs  to  create  the  strongest  possible  package  of  invest- 
ment incentives.  Chapter  8,  Reinventing  Government  to  Foster 
Economic  Opportunity,  focuses  on  the  changes  to  which  both  the 
City  of  Boston  and  the  Conunonwealth  of  Massachusetts  have 
committed  to  foster  economic  growth  through  regulatory  re- 
forms and  organizational  change. 

Our  strategies  for  creating  economic  opportimity  and  jobs  as 
discussed  in  this  Chapter  focus  on  mciking  the  Empowerment 
Zone  neighborhoods  as  attractive  for  future  growth  of  key  indus- 
tries as  suburban  highway  corridors  were  in  the  1970's  and 
1980's.  The  Empowerment  Zone's  proximity  to  the  institutions 
where  basic  research  is  being  conducted,  to  downtown's  capital 
markets,  and  to  major  highway,  air  and  maritime  shipping  corri- 
dors gives  it  a  locational  advantage  for  the  development  of  new, 
local  enterprises  related  to  the  region's  key  industries.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Empowerment  Zone  itself  contains  many  potential  sites 
for  new  investment. 

Boston's  Strategic  Plan  directs  the  tools  of  economic  development 
and  entrepreneurial  capacity-building  to  the  Empowerment 
TLone.  At  the  same  time,  the  Strategic  Plan  links  Empowerment 
Zone  residents  with  employers  and  jobs  both  within  the  Empow- 
erment Zone  as  well  as  in  much  of  the  metropolitan  region, 
whether  in  Crosstown  Industrial  Park /Newmarket  v^ithin  the 
Empowerment  Zone;  in  the  medical  institutions  adjacent  to  the 
Empowerment  Zone;  in  neighborhoods  of  Boston  outside  the 
Empowerment  Zone,  such  as  Allston  Landing  or  the  Char- 
lestov^Ti  Navy  Yard;  or  in  other  communities  such  as  Cam- 
bridge's Kendall  Square  or  Lechmere  Center. 

Boston's  Strategic  Plan  recogiuzes  that  employment  opportuni- 
ties should  be  created  across  a  variety  of  skill  levels  and  indus- 
tries. Moreover,  the  Strategic  Plan  recognizes  the  importance  of 
not  only  creating  jobs  for  Empowerment  Zone  residents,  but  also 
of  creating  opporhmities  for  local  entreprenevu^hip  and  business 
ownership.  "These  opporturuties  should  be  created  both  in  the 
region's  core  economy  as  weU  as  the  derived  economy.  The  core 
economy  consists  of  those  businesses  and  industries  that  bring 
money  into  the  local  and  regional  economies  by  exporting  goods 
and  services  to  other  regions  of  the  country  and  overseas.  These 
include  manufacturing,  higher  education  and  other  services  used 
or  paid  for  by  people  and  businesses  outside  the  state.  The 
derived  economy,  which  is  supported  by  the  core  economy, 
includes  sectors  such  as  construction,  local  retail  and  neighbor- 
hood services.       Growth  in  these  smaller,  typically  neighbor- 
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hood-based  businesses,  cannot  be  sustained  without  a  growing 
core  economy. 

Boston's  Strategic  Plan  will  connect  more  people  and  businesses 
to  the  core  economy  by  targeting  development  of  key  growth 
industries.  Increasing  incomes  and  wealth  among  Empower- 
ment Zone  residents  in  turn  creates  greater  support  for  local 
businesses  in  the  derived  economy,  particularly  in  those  neigh- 
borhood businesses  that  form  the  commercial  centers  of  Empow- 
erment Zone  neighborhoods.  Growth  in  the  derived  economy 
strengthens  the  physical  fabric  of  neighborhoods,  thereby  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  Empowerment  Zone  residents. 

II.    ASSESSING  THE  ASSETS  OF  BOSTON  AND  THE 
EMPOWERMENT  ZONE 

The  Boston  economy  presents  unparalleled  opportunities  and 
strengths  on  which  to  base  a  Strategic  Plan  for  the  Empowerment 
Zone.  The  Empowerment  Zone  —  while  it  is  characterized  by 
high  levels  of  poverty  cind  imemployment  -  also  possesses  stra- 
tegic assets  and  strengths.  The  particular  geography  and  location 
of  the  Empowerment  Zone  make  it  uniquely  situated  to  capitalize 
on  future  growth  opportvmities  of  the  economy.  However,  there 
is  a  disconnection  between  the  competitive  advantages  present 
in  the  regional  economy  and  the  econonuc  condition  of  the  Em- 
powerment Zone.  The  strengths  of  the  greater  Boston  economy 
do  not  alone  ensure  that  residents  in  low-income  areas  such  as 
the  Empowerment  Zone  will  have  access  to  economic  opportu- 
nity in  the  form  of  jobs  and  businesses.  The  key  is  to  link  the 
Empowerment  Zone  with  the  greater  Boston  economy  through 
transit,  technology'  and  training.  The  strategies  described  in  this 
Chapter  demonstrate  how  the  links  will  be  made  between  Bos- 
ton's competitive  advantages,  described  below,  and  the  Empow- 
erment Zone. 

The  Boston  Regional  Economy  Strength  Lies  in  Innovation 
and  Knowledge-Creation 

In  the  long  run,  the  strength  of  Boston's  economy  will  depend 
upon  the  abihty  of  its  businesses  to  innovate  and  compete  nation- 
ally and  internationally.  Even  firms  in  the  service  sector  will 
need  to  develop  national  and  international  markets  to  survive. 
This  is  where  Boston's  strengths  as  a  "knowledge-based  city"  and 
its  strengths  in  key  technology  areas  become  critical.  The  greater 
Boston  region  possesses  many  of  the  key  elements  of  the  competi- 
tive advantage  of  cities:  an  intellectual  infrastructure  of  research 
and  educational  institutions  that  train  and  employ  skilled  work- 
ers and  entrepreneurs,  technology  transfer  from  these  institu- 
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tions  to  new  entrepreneurial  firms,  sophisticated  and  aggressive 
investment  netv^rorks,  and  local  markets  that  push  firms  to  com- 
pete and  innovate. 

The  Commonwealth  and  Qty  Have  Identified  Key  Industry 
Ousters  that  Support  the  Regions  Economy 

The  Commonwealth's  economic  base  is  concentrated  in  several 
key  industry  dusters.  These  priority  industries  were  identified 
in  the  recent  economic  plan  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, Choosing  to  Compete:  A  Statewide  Strategy  for  fob  Crea 
tion  and  Economic  Growth.  The  Commonwealth's  plan  was  in- 
formed by  the  work  of  Harvard  Business  School  Professor  Mi- 
chael Porter,  who  identified  four  core  clusters  in  which 
Massachusetts  has  a  competitive  advantage  in  his  study.  The 
Competitive  Advantage  of  Massachusetts: 

•  Health  care,  including  clinical  care  and  biotechnology; 

•  Knowledge  creation,  including  educational  institutions 
and  research  facilities; 

•  Information  technology,  including  computers,  electronics, 
and  software,  as  well  as  telecommunications;  and 

•  Financial  services,  including  banks,  securities  and 
insurance. 

An  industry  cluster  is  defined  as  a  group  of  rival  firms,  suppUers 
and  customers,  specialized  research  centers  and  skilled  labor 
pools.  These  dusters  indude  both  manufacturing  and  service 
industries  that  are  often  closely  interconnected. 

While  there  are  other  important  dusters  in  the  Commonwealth's 
economy,  the  four  core  clusters  are  those  industries  that  compete 
nationally  and  internationally  and  have  the  size,  sophistication, 
productivity,  and  national  jind  international  positions  to  drive 
economic  upgrading. 

The  Commonwealth  is  also  dependent  upon  the  strength  of 
particular  industries  that  do  not  fall  within  dusters  as  formally 
defined,  but  that  have  particular  importance  to  Boston,  and  also 
to  the  Empowerment  Zone.  These  industries  indude: 

•  Environn\ental  technology; 

•  Manufacturing,  induding  printing  and  publishing; 
industrial  machinery;  electronic  equipment  and 
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instruments;  apparel  and  textiles;  food  products  and 
processing; 

•  Trucking  and  warehousing; 

•  Retail  trade; 

•  Seaport-related  industries; 

•  Tourism  and  the  hospitality  industry;  and 

•  Public  services,  including  police,  fire,  utihties,  cable  laying 
and  social  services. 

These  industries  are  discussed  more  fully  at  the  end  of  the  Chap- 
ter and  provide  context  for  the  economic  strategies. 


The  Empowerment  Zone  Includes  a  Portion  of  the 
Downtown  Economy 

The  Empowerment  Zone  is  extremely  compact  —  only  5.8  square 
miles  —  and  its  northern  edge  includes  a  large  segment  of  the 
dov^Titovm  service  economy.  Boston  has  been  more  successful 
than  many  other  cities  in  retaining  the 
downtoum  as  a  center  of  the  region's 
service  economy,  particularly  the  finan- 
cial services  core  cluster.  Boston's  unique 
geography  has  allowed  the  inclusion  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  dowTitown  in 
its  Empowerment  Zone.  Moreover,  large 
portions  of  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone 
are  located  immediately  adjacent  to 
downtovvrn.  Even  the  most  distant  comer 
of  the  Empowerment  Zone  is  located  only 
about  five  miles  from  dowmtov^n.  Fur- 
ther, Boston's  existing  radial  transit  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  plaimed  improvements, 
provides  access  from  Empowerment 
Zone  neighborhoods  to  job  centers  in  the 


Boston's  dowTitov^m  is  a  diversified  serv- 
ices economy.  In  the  area  of  downtown 
that  is  included  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone,  over  one-third  of  the  jobs  (25,586) 
are  in  the  finance/insurance/real  estate 
sector  with  another  47  percent  (34,053)  in 
the  Business  Services  sector.  Nearly 
4,(XX)  retail  jobs  comprise  another  6  per- 
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cent  of  the  job  base  here,  split  evenly  between  jobs  in  eating  and 
drinking  places  and  jobs  in  other  retail  businesses. 

Boston's  compact  geography  suggests  that  Boston  will  be  able  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  in  the  dovwntown  services 
sector  to  Empowerment  Zone  residents.  The  inclusion  of  the 
downtov^Ti  service  economy  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  means 
that  the  employer  wage  credit  will  be  available  to  many  busi- 
nesses, enhancing  the  opportunity  for  employment  for  Empow- 
erment Zone  residents.  Initial  discussions  with  businesses  have 
suggested  that  a  significant  number  will  be  very  interested  in 
hiring  qualified  workers  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  with  the 
advantage  of  the  tax  credit. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  is  Part  of  a  Larger  Strategic  Plan  for 
the  Boston  Region 

The  economic  strategies  for  the  Empowerment  Zone  are  part  of 
a  larger  strategic  community  development  plan  for  Boston  and 
are  cor\sistent  with  broad  regioncil  development  strategies  as 
well.  One  of  the  goals  of  these  strategies  is  to  promote  develop- 
ment within  a  broad  circumferential  swath  referred  to  variously 
as  the  circumferential  corridor  or  the  urban  ring.  This  area  runs 
around  the  periphery  of  dow^ntown  in  an  arc  and  includes  many 
of  Boston's  institutions  of  higher  education  and  medicine  and 
their  affiliated  research  facilities.  As  such,  the  drcimiferential 
corridor  is  poised  to  capture  the  benefits  of  technology  trar\sfer 
as  breakthroughs  made  in  the  laboratory  are  commercialized  for 
the  meirketplace. 

The  drcimaferential  corridor  includes  not  only  parts  of  Boston, 
but  also  parts  of  the  adjoining  cities  of  Cambridge,  Everett, 
Somerville  and  Chelsea.  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  makes  up 
a  significant  part  of  this  area .  In  fact,  Boston  is  collaborating  with 
the  dties  of  Cambridge  and  Chelsea,  each  of  which  is  submitting 
an  Enterprise  Community  application,  to  develop  a  plan  for 
improved  transit  accessibility  in  the  circumferential  corridor. 

Public  transportation  would  link  Boston's  neighborhoods  with 
the  employment  growth  centers  of  the  future.  The  Boston  re- 
gion's existing  radial  transit  system  makes  it  difficult  for  riders 
to  access  employment  centers  along  the  urban  ring  without  mak- 
ing a  trip  into  and  out  of  the  downtown  core.  Currently,  circum- 
ferential public  transportation  is  being  studied.  New  public 
transportation  would  permit  the  continued  growth  of  this  area 
without  introducing  excessive  vehicular  traffic  and  would  pro- 
vide residents  with  easy  and  quick  connections  to  job  sites. 
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designed  to  connect  employment  centers  with  Boston  neighbor- 
hoods. Some  of  the  locations  that  have  been  disctissed  as  promi- 
nent growth  centers  in  this  corridor  include  Logan  International 
Airport,  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  Blinker  Hill  Commimity 
College,  Lechmere,  Kendall  Square,  MIT,  Boston  Uruversity,  pos- 
sibly Allston  Landing,  the  Longwood  Medical  Area,  Ruggles 
Center,  JFK  Library/UMASS  cmd  Harborpoint,  the  South  End 
Medical  Area,  and  South  Station.  Development  of  drcimiferen- 
tial  transportation  is  disciissed  in  greater  detail  in  the  next  sec- 
tion. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  Possesses  Strong  Locational 
Advantages 

Today,  Boston's  circumferential  corridor  and  many  Empower- 
ment Zone  neighborhoods  share  a  similar  development  geogra- 
phy. They  are  home  to  some  of  the  city's  most  prominent 
academic  and  medical  institutior\s,  contain  prime  industrial 
property  that  is  vacant  or  underutilized,  emd  are  proximate  to  the 
region's  major  port,  rail  and  highway  infrastructure.  As  de- 
scribed in  more  detail  below,  this  locational  advantage  is  signifi- 
cant to  Empowerment  Zone  residents.  The  proximity  of 
institutions  creates  opporhonities  for  Empowerment  Zone  ven- 
dors, the  development  of  related  businesses  such  as  temporary 
medical  help  agencies,  and  the  construction  and  renovation  of 
buildings  for  research  facilities. 


The  Empowerment  Zone  is  Located  Near  Health  Care  and 
Higher  Education  Centers 

Many  of  the  region's  knowledge  creation  services  and  health  care 
enterprises  (colleges,  universities,  hospitcds, 
and  research  institutes)  have  tended  to  locate 
in  an  intermediate  ring  between  Boston's 
downtown  core  and  its  closest  neighbor- 
hoods. These  organizations  have  thrived  and 
are  today  the  preeminent  source  of  economic 
dynamism  for  the  entire  region.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  have  become  the  Icu^gest  employ- 
ers in  Boston,  accounting  for  approximately 
112,000  jobs  in  the  City.  Of  Boston's  top  20 
employers,  rune  are  hospitals  or  universities. 
Because  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  medical 
and  educational  institutions  that  are  conduct- 
ing basic  research,  the  Empowerment  Zone 
could  provide  an  attractive  location  for  new 
start-up  firms  that  are  trying  to  commercial- 
ize the  research  conducted  at  nearby  institu- 
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tions.  Boston  is  home  is  an  extensive  number  of  such  institutions: 
Tufts/New  England  Medical  Center,  Boston  University  Medical 
Center,  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  institutions  located  in  the  Long- 
wood  Medical  cmd  Academic  Area  (Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Brigham 
and  Women's  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital,  Dana  Farber  Cancer 
Institute,  Deaconess  Hospital,  Emmanuel  College,  Harvard  Uru- 
versity,  Joslin  Diabetes  Center,  Massachusetts  College  of  Phar- 
macy, Simmons  College,  Wheelock  College),  Northeastern 
Uiuversity,  Boston  Uiuversity,  and  Wentworth  Institute.  Typi- 
cally, scientists  and  researchers  in  new  ventures  maintain  close 
ties  with  their  institutions  and,  therefore,  look  for  sites  that  are 
convenient  to  those  institutions  for  commercial  enterprises.  Such 
businesses  not  only  provide  a  source  of  jobs,  but  are  also  potential 
purchasers  of  goods  and  services  from  other  firms,  creating  a 
dyi\amic  enviroriment  of  commercial  relationships. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  Contains  Vacant  and  Underutilized 
Property 

As  discussed  above,  the  desire  of  technology-based  businesses  to 
be  located  near  research  institutions  creates  a  demand  for  sites 
and  buildings.  The  Empowerment  Zone  has 
the  supply  to  meet  that  demand.  As  the  tra- 
ditional industrial,  manufactiuing  and  port 
industries  moved  out  of  Boston,  they  left  be- 
hind areas  of  underutilized  land  and  vacant 
buildings,  particularly  in  the  Crosstown  and 
Southwest  Corridor  areas.  Many  of  the  rail 
heads  and  port  facilities  that  served  these  in- 
dustries were  also  abandoned.  Two  ship- 
yards run  by  the  federal  government  were 
dosed. 

Other  trends  have  also  created  Icurge  tracts  of 
underutilized  property  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone.  With  the  movement  toward  care  for  the 
mentally  ill  in  small  residential  settings,  many 
large  hospital  complexes  have  been  closed  in 
Massachusetts.  The  Empowerment  Zone  in- 
cludes such  a  site,  the  175-acre  Boston  State 
Hospital  grounds  and  associated  buildings.  It  is  the  largest  vm- 
developed  property  remaining  in  Boston  and  its  use  is  of  critical 
importance  to  the  neighborhoods  that  surround  it. 

The  result  of  all  of  these  trends  is  a  pattern  of  underutilized  Icmd 
that  presents  significant  opportunities  for  locating  the  new  pri- 
vate investment  being  generated  by  the  area's  strong  regional 
industry  clusters. 
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The  Empowerment  Zone  is  in  the  Center  of  Highly 
Diversified  Infrastructure  Serving  the  Region 

Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  is  located  in  the  center  of  a  highly 
diversified  infrastructure  that  sustains  the  Boston  region's  eco- 
nomic vitality.  Moreover,  many  of  the  largest  infrastructure 
projects  currently  underway  or  plarmed  for  the  region  are  taking 
place  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

Boston  is  served  by  an  airport  whose  dose  proximity  to  the  city's 
center  is  highly  unusual  and  gives  strength  to  the  city  core. 
Boston  is  also  served  by  port  and  passenger  rail  facilities  and  is 
located  at  the  intersection  of  major  national  highway  systems. 
The  Northeast  Corridor  rail  line,  with  its  planned  high  speed 
service  to  New  York  City,  terminates  at  South  Stahon  in  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone.  The  port  is  a  destination  for  regional  and 
international  shipping.  A  portion  of  Boston's  port  area  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  Boston  sits  at  the  intersection 
of  two  major  interstate  highways,  which  cross  in  the  Empower- 
ment Zone:  Interstate  90  (the  Massachusetts  Turnpike),  which 
runs  east-west,  and  Interstate  93,  a  north-south  highway.  Their 
intersection  creates  a  major  transportation  node  for  the  shipment 
of  goods  as  well  as  the  movement  of  passenger  vehicles. 

Boston  also  has  a  strong,  highly  centralized  transit  and  commuter 
rail  system  that  received  substantial  investment  in  the  1970's  and 
1980's.  This  system  has  been  designed  to  bring  commuters  from 
outlying  neighborhoods  to  the  city  center.  Together  these  infra- 
structure systems  support  a  strong  general  economy,  provide 
access  for  much  of  the  metropolitan  population  to  employment 
locations,  and  provide  a  modem,  state-of-the-art  system  for 
freight  shipment. 

While  these  infrastructure  systems  are  substantial  and  serve  the 
region  as  a  whole,  they  fail  to  serve  adequately  the  intermediate 
band  of  emerging  employment  centers  and  residential  popula- 
tions that  are  the  focus  of  Boston's  Sti-ategic  Plan.  But  by  capital- 
izing on  the  infrastructure  investments  in  place,  Boston  hopes  to 
extend  the  strength  of  this  system  to  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

Several  new  investments  are  currently  underway  that  will  give 
Boston  even  more  modem  and  accessible  infrastructure.  Most  of 
these  projects  are  located  wholly  or  partly  withm  the  Empower- 
ment Zone.  Each  of  these  facihties  will  undergo  major  invest- 
ment in  the  next  five  years. 
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Logan  International  Airport.  Logan,  the  eighth  bxisiest  airport 
in  the  nation,  is  undergoing  a  modernization  program  aimed  at 
keeping  up  with  the  changing  air  passenger  and  cargo  patterns 
of  the  covmtry.  Massport,  the  Authority  that  oversees  the  devel- 
opment and  maiiagement  of  the  Airport,  has  identified  a  capital 
spending  plan  of  approximately  $15  billion  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod. 

Port  of  Boston.  The  Port  of  Boston 
will  be  upgraded  with  better  con- 
tainer handling  facilities  through  a 
$50  miUion  project  at  Conley  Con- 
tainer Terminal  in  South  Boston  ad- 
jacent to  the  Empowerment  Zone. 
This  investment  is  intended  to  en- 
sure that  the  Port  can  continue  to 
compete  for  regional,  national  and 
international  cargo  capacity.  This 
improvement  will  provide  the  Em- 
powerment Zone  with  state-of-the- 
art  cargo  handling  capability. 

Rail  Freight  System  Improve- 
ments. The  Commonwealth  pro- 
poses a  major  investment  in  the 

region's  rail  freight  system.  Its  goal  is  to  extend  the  emerging 
national  double-stack  rail  system  into  the  metropolitan  area, 
possibly  as  far  as  CorUey  Terminal  on  the  South  Boston  water- 
front. Double-stack  shipping  rates  are  more  advantageous  than 
trucking  rates,  so  achieving  this  goal  will  give  Boston  producers 
another  layer  of  competitive  advantage.  The  proximity  of  this 
rail/port  link  to  the  Empowerment  Zone  would  produce  a  sig- 
nificant competitive  advantage  for  Empowerment  Zone  busi- 


South  Boston  Haul  Road.  Trucking  over  the  highway  system 
will  ren\ain  the  principal  means  of  moving  freight  in  the  region. 
The  Commonwecilth  is  constructing  a  major  new  South  Boston 
Haul  Road  connecting  the  South  Boston  port  and  industrial  fa- 
dUties  to  the  regional  highway  system  over  a  special  purpose 
road,  greatly  reducing  the  need  for  trucks  to  negotiate  South 
Boston  neighborhood  streets. 

Third  Harbor  Tunnel.  A  new  tunnel  currently  in  construction 
will  provide  a  third  cross-harbor  connection  that  will  connect  the 
highway  system  from  the  south  as  well  as  the  South  Boston/Fort 
Point  Channel  industrial  area  directly  to  Logan  International 
Airport.  This  new  timnel  will  give  much  of  the  Empowerment 
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Zone  greatly  improved  access  for  shipping  products  out  of  the 
region  via  the  airport. 

Seaport  Access  Road.  The  third  harbor  tiinnel's  southern  con- 
nection vk'ill  enter  the  Empov/erment  Zone  in  Fort  Point  Channel, 
emerging  above-grade  in  a  Seaport  Access  Highway  that  will 
connect  directly  to  the  Interstate  93/Interstate  90  interchange. 
This  will  provide  direct  links  to  the  region's  primary  north-south 
highway  (1-93)  and  its  primary  highway  to  points  west  (1-90). 

Central  Artery  Project.  The  depression  of  the  Central  Artery 
roadway,  a  portion  of  Interstate  93  running  through  downtoum 
Boston,  will  replace  a  1 .7  mile,  elevated,  six-lane  stretch  of  high- 
way built  in  the  1 950's .  The  resulting  40  acres  of  land  will  become 
available  for  development.  Zoning  goverriing  the  use  of  the  new 
parcels  requires  significant  new  dvic  and  pubHc  amenities. 

As  part  of  the  Strategic  Plan,  Boston  will  take  full  advantage  of 
these  infrastructure  improvements  and  new  investments  to  the 
benefit  of  Empowerment  Zone  residents  and  businesses.  Several 
traiisportation  improvements  are  discussed  in  this  Chapter  that 
are  designed  to  leverage  these  regional  improvements  by  creat- 
ing better  access  for  Empowerment  Zone  neighborhoods,  busi- 
ness districts  and  industrial  sites. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  Consists  of  Strong  Neighborhoods 

Boston  developed  historically  as  a  series  of  small  villages  con- 
nected by  boulevards  on  toll  roads.  For  the  most  part,  Boston's 
neighborhoods  have  retained  a  village-like  character,  focused 
ciround  identifiable  centers.  These  neighborhood  business  cen- 
ters and  squares  serve  as  landmarks  and  as  a  focus  of  commuiuty 
life  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  neighborhoods.  Helping  Empow- 
erment Zone  residents  establish  businesses  not  only  empowers 
them  as  individuals  but  strengthens  the  community  fabric  as 
well.  The  revitalization  and  strengthening  of  neighborhood  dis- 
tricts is  a  policy  goal  that  runs  through  all  of  Boston's  programs 
and  strategies,  whether  in  the  area  of  Itind  use,  transportahon, 
capital  spending  or  economic  development.  These  neighbor- 
hoods provide  a  strong  foundation  for  the  development  of  lo- 
cally-owned businesses,  a  major  objective  of  the  Strategic  Plan. 
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Boston  and  Massachusetts  Have  Strong  Community 
Development  Programs 

Boston  has  a  wealth  of  neighborhood  based  coirununity  develop- 
ment expertise.  There  are  20  Community  Development  Corpo- 
rations in  Boston.  Seven  of  these  are  located  within  or  directly 
serve  the  Empowerment  Zone  including: 

•  Asian  Commtmity  Development  Corporation 

•  Grove  Hall  Neighborhood  Development  Corporation 

•  Lena  Park  Commimity  Development  Corporation 

•  Madison  Park  Development  Corporation 

•  Nuestra  Communidad  Development  Corporation 

•  Quincy-Geneva  Community  Development  Corporation 

•  Urban  Edge  Housing  Corporation 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Urban  Edge  Housing  Corporation  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  designation  as  one  of  the  12  CDCs  to  participate 
in  the  CDC  Tax  Credit  Program.  Urban  Edge  has  20  yecu-s  of 
history  in  Boston,  successfully  initiating  neighborhood-based 
housing  and  economic  development  projects  in  Roxbury,  Jamaica 
Plain  and  Dorchester.  Of  primary  significance  is  the  collabora- 
tive nature  of  the  Urban  Edge  proposal.  Six  other  CDCs  have 
already  agreed  to  join  Urban  Edge  including:  Lena  Park  CDC, 
Nuestra  Commimidad  Development  Corporation,  Grove  Hall 
Neighborhood  Development  Corporation,  Quincy-Geneva 
Housing  Development  Corporation,  Dorchester  Bay  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Corporation,  and  Dorchester  Bay  Economic 
Development  Corporation.  (See  the  Appendices.) 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Madison  Park  CDC  filed  a  proposal  to  the 
VS.  Department  of  Health  and  Himian  Services  for  a  $250,000 
equity  grant  to  help  rehabilitate  the  Whittier  Street  Health  Cen- 
ter. This  project  directly  supports  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone 
efforts. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  its  public  land  grant 
university,  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  have  embarked  on 
an  aggressive  and  strategic  program  of  economic  development, 
based  in  large  part  on  the  Corrunonwealth's  economic  plan. 
Choosing  to  Compete:  A  Statewide  Strategy  for  Job  Creation  and 
Economic  Growth. 
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Neighborhood  Partnership  Areas 
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In  March  1993,  the  state  legislature  passed  a  major  piece  of 
economic  development  legislation  (An  Act  Relative  to  Incentives 
for  Economic  Development,  set  forth  in  Chapter  19  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Laws).  Among  the  new  incentives  adopted  was 
the  Economic  Development  Incentive  Program  (EDIP),  which 
provides  a  mechanism  for  municipalities  to  stimulate  economic 
development  in  distressed  areas.  The  program  provides  certain 
types  of  tax  relief  to  projects  located  in  designated  Economic 
Opportimity  Areas.  Boston  has  already  been  chosen  in  a  com- 
petitive process  for  this  program.  These  redevelopment-based 
incentives  are  a  perfect  complement  to  the  sodal  service  and 
hiring-based  federal  benefits.  Boston  will  leverage  the  federal 
cmd  state  programs  to  deliver  the  most  competitive  package  of 
tax  incentives  to  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

The  legislature  also  established  a  new  loan  guarantee  program 
for  emerging  technology  businesses,  a  fund  to  assist  businesses 
to  expand  exports,  emd  a  capital  access  fund  for  small  businesses 
with  annual  sales  under  $5  niillion.  Of  great  significance,  the 
Massachusetts  investment  tax  credit  was  increased  statewide  to 
three  percent,  and  in  those  areas  desigiiated  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Areas,  to  five  percent,  the  highest  investment  tax  credit  in 
the  nation. 

The  new  programs  described  above  are  in  addition  to  the  re- 
sources already  available  in  Boston  and  throughout  Massachu- 
setts. Specific  programs  and  policies  are  discussed  throughout 
this  Strategic  Plan  as  appropriate  and  are  also  described  in  the 
Appendices. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  (UMASS),  the  Commonwealth's 
public  land  grant  university,  has  also  recently  embarked  on  a 
mission  of  economic  development,  promoting  economic  com- 
petitiveness in  a  global,  knowledge-based  economy  for  the  21st 
century. 

UMASS  is  establishing  a  regioncdly-based  approach  to  economic 
development,  focusing  on  the  industry  dusters  in  which  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  competitive  advantage,  induding  biotechnology, 
envirotechnology,  advanced  materials,  computer  sdence,  tele- 
communications and  marine  sdence.  UMASS  has  targeted  its 
Boston  campus  as  the  prindpal  site  for  the  development  of  facili- 
ties and  programs  related  to  environmental  policy,  business  and 
technology.  A  new  center  is  planned  that  will  help  to  strengthen 
the  industrial  sedor  of  envirotech,  which  has  good  potential  for 
growth  and  is  centered  largely  around  Boston.  UMASS  also  hcis 
several  institutes  that  deal  with  community  development  vdth  a 
particular  focus  on  minority  communities.  UMASS  initiatives  are 
discussed  more  fully  in  the  Appendices. 
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Boston's  Strategic  Plan  builds  upon  the  assets  described  above  to 
bring  economic  opportunity,  business  ownership  and  jobs  to  the 
Enipowennent  Zone.  The  next  section  describes  specific  strate- 
gies and  programs. 

III.  STRATEGIES  FOR  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AND  JOBS 

The  strategies  that  Boston  has  developed  to  address  economic 
opportunity  and  job  creation  integrally  link  programs  to  be 
funded  with  the  Empowerment  Zone  grant  with  major  City, 
state,  and  private  investments  and  programs  that  are  underway 
or  have  been  brought  forward  through  the  process  of  developing 
the  Strategic  Plan.  This  synergy  among  programs  reflects  our 
understanding  of  the  public/private  partnerships  that  are  neces- 
sary to  generate  economic  opportunity  and  jobs  for  Empower- 
ment Zone  residents.  Accordingly,  Empowerment  Zone  funded 
programs  are  not  separated  from  the  supportive  investments; 
both  types  of  programs  are  discussed  within  the  context  of  major 
overall  strategies. 

A.    Leveraging  the  Economic  Engines  of  the  Region  to  Create 
New  Business  Development 

Several  studies  have  concluded  that  the  Boston  regional  economy 
is  strong  in  industries  that  require  knowledge  workers  and  con- 
stant upgrading  and  innovation,  such  as  information  technology, 
higher  education,  health  care  and  the  kinds  of  industries  that  are 
driven  by  technology.  Boston  has  strengths  in  other  industries 
as  well,  including  financial  services,  tourism  and  the  hospitality 
industry.  Part  of  the  reason  for  Boston's  overall  health  is  the 
diversity  of  its  economy. 

Technology  businesses  represent  the  strongest  area  of  industrial 
growth  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  economy  and  are  likely  to  be 
the  primary  source  of  good  jobs  (at  a  variety  of  skill  levels)  in  the 
region  in  the  future.  The  Boston  region  is  well  positioned  in 
general  to  benefit  from  such  industries.  The  challenge  lies  in 
ensvuing  that  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  can  partici- 
pate in  the  future  growth  of  these  industries.  To  date,  however, 
little  of  this  growth  has  occurred  in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  In 
addition,  because  of  defense  downsizing  and  corporate  restruc- 
turing, some  corporations  have  left  inner  city  areas;  the  most 
notable  recent  example  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  is  the  closing 
of  a  plant  operated  by  the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Right 
now,  there  is  an  alarming  disconnection  between  new  technology 
businesses  and  the  wealth  they  create,  and  the  Empowerment 
Zone  neighborhoods.  Linking  the  locahon  of  growth  technology 
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businesses  with  education  and  b'aining  programs  for  residents  of 
Empowerment  Zone  neighborhoods  holds  out  hope  for  bringing 
disadvantaged  people  into  the  mainstream  economy.  If  Boston 
residents  living  in  poverty  are  not  prepared  for  and  cormected 
with  the  region's  growth  sectors,  they  are  likely  to  fall  further  and 
further  behind,  because  the  kinds  of  opportunities  that  once 
provided  a  stepping  stone  to  middle  class  incomes  and  prosper- 
ity in  traditional  manufacturing  or  unskilled  labor  are  becoming 
more  scarce.  Unlike  other  regions  of  the  country,  the  Boston 
area's  competitiveness  relies  on  its  ability  to  produce  high  value 
added  products  and  sophisticated  services,  not  on  cheap  land  or 
inexpensive  labor.  This  requires  a  stiong  work  force  with  varied 
skills.  Boston  cannot  afford  to  allow  large  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation to  remain  outside  of  this  technologically-advanced  econ- 
omy. Therefore,  our  education  and  job  training  must  be  focused 
on  not  only  basic  skills,  but  constantly  upgraded  skills  and  skills 
targeted  toward  these  industries. 

The  follov^^g  are  proposed  projects  that  are  designed  to  build 
bridges  between  the  economic  engines  of  the  Boston  region  and 
the  Empowerment  Zone. 

MASCO  Medical-Industrial  Support  Facility 

EZ  Budget  $75,000 

OpportuTuties  for  economic  gain  are  increased  for  Empowerment 
Zone  residents  if  they  are  linked  to  the  strong  health  care  indus- 
try. As  part  of  the  process  of  developing  this  Strategic  Plan,  the 
Medical  Academic  and  Scientific  Commuiuty  Orgcmization 
(MASCO),  an  organization  representing  Longwood  area  institu- 
tions, came  forward  to  propose  the  siting  of  a  medical-industrial 
support  facility  in  the  lower  Roxbury/Crosstov^n  area  of  the 
Empowerment  21one.  (See  Chapter  on  Letters  of  Commitment.) 
Fifteen  Longwood  Medical  and  Academic  Area  institutions  cur- 
rently share  a  densely  built  175-acre  campus.  These  institutions 
include  some  of  the  most  prominent  medical  institutions  in  the 
coimtry,  such  as  the  Hcirvard  Medical  School,  the  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health,  Brigham  &  Women's  Hospital,  Children's  Hos- 
pital, the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  the  Joslin  Diabetes  Center,  Deacon- 
ess Hospital  and  the  Dana  Farber  Cancer  Institute.  Together, 
these  institutions  spend  some  htilf  billion  dollars  annually  on 
goods  cind  services,  such  as  pharmaceutical  supplies,  medi- 
Ccil/surgical  supplies,  and  genereil  goods  and  services  including 
office  supplies  and  business  services.  Currently,  MASCO  nego- 
tiates for  materials  with  a  manufacturer  who  supphes  them  to  a 
general  distributor. 
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Letter  of  Committment  from  MASCO 


MEDICALACADB^ICANDSCIENnnCCOMMUNITYORGANIZATlON.  INC. 

ApiU  IS.  1994 


MlMkUsLiCO 

Otef  Emnomlc  Deveknnnciil  OtBocf 
dtycrBonoD 
ODeOtyHinSgaae 
BoMon.  MA  02201 

DevMi.  Lj(o: 

On  bdul/of  MASOCXi  Openang  Scrvloa  Cuuimlute  inil  Die  Long  Rinse  Pluming  Ccminloee  (Or  the 
Loogimod  Medlcil  ind  Academic  Aiea  (LMA),  we  with  to  expcea  our  nippan  for  the  City  of  Boatoo's 
qipUcitlao  iv  fedenl  funding  ID  etobllEh  m  EtDpowennent  Zone.  Our  (pecfflcaea  of  Interest  Is  tn  the 
devdopment  d  u  lonovuive  medlcal/lndusiiaJ  nippan  (adbty  hi  the  Lower  Rmbury  to. 

Hneta  Loi«wood  Medical  ind  Academic  Area  bHtitutlons  (Indudng  Harviid  Medical  School,  four  of  its 
leaching  >«^"'«  and  two  reKanMrealment  clinics)  cunendy  tfiare  a  densely  buUt  17S-acre  campus. 
With  InattuUoos  IneresiEd  In  ndng  limited  on-tlle  space  for  patleal  care,  reaeaich,  and  educattoo.  the  use 
of  off^ltc  space  for  sudi  programs  as  shared  materials  mtnagmmt.  reusable  gowni  and  surgical 
t<<-rmmrM  nerflliailaa  tfiared  laboratcry  space,  employee  parking,  lelecammunlcadom  operations  and 
other  aupport  aolvitle*  Is  an  amacUve  altetnaUve.  Such  facilities.  If  ooaUnedwldisimllarneeds  of  other 
Bosioo-area  'wtfW'^'  and  educatiooal  InflHuHoos.  could  h^'^™^  the  uauuuuue  of  a  tevltallzed  Lower 
Roothory,  telnglng  new  Jotis  and  Joi)  training  Ofponimlties  10  an  area  critically  In  need  of  new  InvesonenL 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  preliminary  discusskms  we  have  had  with  represeaadves  ftom  theBonoo 
UMveralty  Medical  Ceaer  and  local  developers,  which  woe  InlUatedt^  BRA  ataff.  We  believe  that  an 
afflUatloa  of  oHdlcal  inttltullODS  akng  with  a  conunltmen  bom  the  City  en  (he  public  Incentives 
aandaled  wUh  the  creatioa  of  die  Empowerment  Zone,  such  u  a  streamlined  permuting  process,  tax 
lisijeiiilvca.  and  Infiasuucoiie  Impnyvemeots  can  result  In  an  unprecedensed  rrorwmic  Impact. 

We  look  iorwanl  to  working  with  you  md  your  nalT  In  achieving  thlt  muld-fioOBd  devdapnien  which  win 
aasisi  our  InstitutloaB  in  managing  thetr  support  activities  in  a  toot  f^nriitn  uid  ccst-eflecdve  way.  and 
»«if>»ir«f  Investment,  new  Jobs,  and  local  odghbortiood  partldpaiian  in  an  imponinl  flm  step  in  the 
igyttallTitVnr  of  Lower  Roibwy. 

StaBOdy.  ^ 

Biwfcn«n  J  Hmi  n  Rpdiard  Oilntoer.  MD. 

VkxPrealdait  of  Qpaatlasis.CMI<lreii's  Hospital  /  Pr^ideiu.  Deiconess  Hospital 

Qialr.  Operaliv  Services  Commitiee  I  Cralr.  Loog-Range  Plaiming  Commlliee 

oc  Mayor  Tboioas  M.  Menino 

s^(d^atf*««cflttKnMiiiiAdifcaz?i^£]?p  ivaz-zy^ti  f/ASins-zris 

ICMPf  K^niumJHS  '  001  tne ttapu Bamr  '  ftyn  jrtf  wamgiy  rtmw  ■  Ortwrt^  HaaU  •  tkn^fmtm  Cmxm  haft*  * 

bmm^u^i-  mtm!  unmt^ntiaa  iota  soma  OmaiiticnM  Sena  01  fV*cmmi)'j(ar  aamiCtrm  • 

ti^xrumiCtmof'^'*^0"'crift3Aamomtl^Sanxi>MmtivmaOmarmjHoaal<SmrKnsCateof  Jmrvn  Isxt  *  mmtat  CtUf/i  *  mna  SOaol 
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MASCO  has  proposed  to  site  a  new  medical-industrial  facility  in 
the  Empowerment  Zone  that  would  serve  its  member  institutions 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  of  its  primary  fimctions  would  be  a 
"just-in-time"  distribution  center  that  would  provide  daily  goods 
to  the  MASCO  institutions.  Additional  activities  would  include 
sterilization  of  instruments  and  reusable  gowi\s,  shared  reference 
laboratory  and  testing  space,  biomedical  laboratory  space,  medi- 
cal equipment  repair  and  telecommunications. 

MASCO  estimates  that  some  100  to  200  jobs  would  be  created  at 
a  variety  of  skill  levels,  including  lab  technicians,  warehouse 
personnel,  telecommunications  workers  and  specialists, 
biomedical  engineers  and  truck  drivers,  in  addition  to  spin-off 
opportvmities  for  local  vendors. 

As  a  member  of  the  New  England  Minority  Purchasing  Council, 
MASCO  vnil  have  access  to  a  variety  of  resources  to  help  enhance 
its  purchasing  of  goods  and  services  from  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses located  in  the  Empowerment  Zone,  including  a  directory, 
a  newsletter,  special  events  and  a  network  of  corporate  coordina- 
tors. Empowerment  Zone  funds  will  be  used  to  conduct  a  pro- 
curement study  to  analyze  goods  and  services  that  local  business 
people  could  provide.  The  MASCO  Empowerment  Zone  initia- 
tive is  a  significant  step  toward  leveraging  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  Boston's  institutional  sector  to  create  economic 
opportuiuty.  While  helping  the  institutions  to  maiiage  support 
activities  in  a  more  cost-effective  way,  MASCO's  new  medical- 
industrial  facility  will  create  a  much  stronger  link  between  the 
Roxbury  neighborhood  and  the  medical  institutions. 

Boston  Emerging  Industries  Center 

As  noted  throughout  this  Strategic  Plan,  the  presence  of  a  strong 
scientific  and  medical  institutional  base  is  the  foundation  for  new 
technology  start-up  businesses.  The  process  of  developing  re- 
search breakthroughs  made  in  the  lab  into  viable  products  for  the 
marketplace  is  called  technology  transfer.  Helping  early-stage 
technology  businesses  get  their  start  is  a  good  investment,  as  such 
companies  will  develop  relationships  and  roots  in  the  conrunu- 
nity,  in  effect,  seeding  new  businesses. 

While  the  City  of  Boston  cannot  meet  all  the  needs  of  these 
nascent  orgaiiizations,  it  can  help  to  bring  the  necessary  parties 
together  and  it  can  often  address  these  orgaiuzations'  real  estate 
needs.  For  example,  EDIC/Boston,  which  owns 
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Circumferential  Corridor  &  Emerging  Employment  Centers 
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South  End  Medical  Area 
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Crosstown  Industrial  Park 

Longwood  Medical  Area 
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over  three  million  square  feet  of  real  estate,  can  use  a  portion  of 
this  resource 

to  provide  low-cost  space  to  emerging  companies  that  are  not 
adequately  served  by  the  private  markets  due  to  lack  of  credit 
and  track  record.  To  maximize  direct  and  indirect  public  bene- 
fits, the  City  of  Boston  should  seek  to  establish  sustainable  rela- 
tionships with  these  new  companies  that  meet  the  long-term 
interests  of  all  parties.  By  helping  firms  in  their  early  period  of 
start-up,  the  City  can  plant  the  seeds  of  long-term  growth  and 
create  greater  potential  for  public  benefit  by,  for  example,  obtain- 
ing a  company's  commitment  to  remain  in  the  City,  hire  Boston 
residents,  and  provide  training  and  education. 

A  powerful  model  that  will  serve  as  the  centerpiece  of  Boston's 
strategy  to  nurture  these  businesses  is  the  Boston  Emerging  In- 
dustries Center  (BEIC). 

While  biotechnology  is  expected  to  be  the  key  component  of  the 
BEIC,  the  Center  will  also  include  advanced  materials,  environ- 
mental industries  and  other  physical  sciences.  These  other  indus- 
tries have  the  ability  to  create  more  jobs  per  company  at  a  variety 
of  skills  levels,  correlating  more  closely  to  the  existing  skill  set  of 
the  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  Moreover,  non- 
biotechnology  industries  have  the  prospect  of  expanding  sub- 
stantially in  the  near  term  as  they  do  not  face  the  lengthy  VS. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  approval  process  to  which 
biotechnology  drugs  are  subject.  An  additional  critical  aspect  of 
the  BEIC  project  is  that  the  Center  will  ensure  the  nurtiiring  of 
minority  high-tech  start-up  companies,  a  long-neglected  group. 

To  implement  this  important  agenda,  the  BEIC  will  have  four 
major  components:  an  incubator  with  shared  conference  and 
reception  facilities;  a  relationship  with  venture  capital  funding;  a 
technology  trarisfer  office  that  helps  locate  technologies  with 
commercial  potenticil;  and  a  comprehensive  education  and  train- 
ing program. 

The  BEIC  will  be  located  within  the  former  Ehgital  Equipment 
Corporation  (DEC)  factory  on  a  prominent  site  in  the  Empower- 
ment Zone  —  the  Crosstov^rn  Industrial  Park.  The  DEC  facility 
was  closed  just  over  one  year  ago  as  DEC  struggled  to  remake 
itself,  significantly  downsizing  and  closing  plemts  across  the 
state.  Locating  the  BEIC  in  this  building  sends  a  powerful  mes- 
sage of  renewal  as  fledgling  emerging  technology  companies  are 
given  space  to  grow  in  the  former  computer  facility. 

The  former  DEC  plant  is  very  accommodating  for  its  second  life 
as  a  high-tech  "super-incubator."    The  building's  well-main- 
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tained  high  bay  space,  together  with  its  ample  services  and 
modem  HVAC  system,  lends  itself  well  to  the  creation  of  flexible, 
reconfigurable  incubator  space.  The  office  quadrant  will  be  the 
location  of  the  shared  reception  and  conference  facilities. 

In  developing  the  BEIC  model,  the  City  of  Boston  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  Massachusetts  Biotechnology  Research 
Institute  (MBRI).  MBRI  has  had  exceptional  success  in  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts  where  it  helped  bolster  the  faltering  local 
economy  with  over  $55  million  in  new  employee  payroll  in  the 
explosive  biotechnology  industry.  Among  its  accomplishments, 
MBRI  has: 

•  Created  over  2,200  jobs  in  16  new  companies,  with  no 
failures. 

•  Leveraged  $6  million  in  public  funding  to  attract  over  $55 
million  in  private  venture  capital  moiiies  to  capitalize  new 
companies. 

•  Created  demand  for  over  one  million  square  feet  of  real 
estate  with  the  attendant  construction  employment. 

•  Established  a  biotechnology  job  training  program  that  has 
already  trained  50  previously  unemployed  people  in  its 
first  few  months  of  operation. 

•  Trained  over  400  public  school  teachers  in  biotechnology 
and  the  life  sciences. 

•  Entered  into  agreements  with  eight  public  and  private 
universities  to  provide  a  common  commercialization 
system  through  its  Unified  Office  of  Technology  Transfer. 

•  Created  a  business  model  that  will  become  self-sustaining 
from  income  from  its  related  venture  fund  and  thus  will 
not  be  dependent  on  continual  ii\fusions  of  government 
funds. 

Boston  believes  that  the  MBRI  model  can  be  transplanted  and 
expanded  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

The  City  of  Boston  realizes  that  in  order  for  the  BEIC  to  truly 
benefit  the  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone,  the  comparues 
that  start  in  the  incubator  must  stay  in  the  area  as  they  grow  and 
employ  more  people.  These  "graduating"  firms  must  have  ap- 
pealing places  to  expand  their  high-growth  businesses.  There- 
fore, the  City  is  readying  the  Crosstown  Industrial  Park  to  be  the 
area  for  this  expansion  to  take  place.  This  provision  of  an  attrac- 


tive  emerging  industries  campus  is  more  fully  described  in  the 
next  section. 

While  the  BEIC  would  serve  as  the  locus  of  support  for  the  new 
emerging  business,  other  tools  and  collaborations  wiD  also  be 
applied  to  the  effort.  In  addihon,  the  City  of  Boston  will  tie  into 
the  region's  network  of  goverrunent  and  private  research  institu- 
tions as  well  as  the  area's  sophisticated  private  finance,  legal  and 
management  consulting  professionals. 

The  City  will  also  make  use  of  incentive  progreims  and  other  tools 
that  support  emerging  technology  businesses,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Tax  Incentives 

•  Federal,  state,  and  local  tax  incentives  as  described  earlier, 
especially  investment  tax  credits  and  research  and 
development  tax  credits.  The  Empowerment  Zone  is 
wholly  included  within  the  state  Economic  Target  Area, 
within  which  projects  in  areas  designated  Economic 
Opportimity  Areas  will  be  eligible  for  a  5%  investment  tax 
credit,  the  highest  in  the  nation. 

Federal  Resources 

•  Department  of  Commerce /National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology 

•  Advanced  Technology  Program 

•  Manufacturing  Exterision  Program 

•  Small  Business  Innovative  Research  grants 

•  Department  of  Defense  Technology  Reinvestment  Program 

•  Small  Business  Innovative  Research  grants 

•  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

•  Center  for  Technology  Commercialization 

State  Resources 

•  Massachusetts  Technology  Development  Corporation 

•  Massachusetts  Small  Business  Development  Centers 
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•  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs'  biotech  and 
telecommunications  specialists 

•  Massachusetts  Micro-Electronics  Center 

•  Massachusetts  Government  Land  Bank  Emerging 
Technology  Fund 

•  Massachusetts  Manufacturing  Partnership 

Local  Resources 

•  City  of  Boston  HUD  Section  108  loans  with  warrant  or 
equity  incentive  to  offset  credit  risks 

•  Investigation  of  City  sponsored  ventiu'e  capitcil  fund 

The  Crosstown  Industrial  Park/Newmarket  Area:  Creating  an 
Attractive,  Low-Cost  Industrial  Campus 


r- 


EZ  Budget:  $4  miUion 

For  economic  growth  to  sus- 
tain itself  in  Boston's  Empow- 
erment Zone,  attractive, 
low<ost  space  must  be  avail- 
able for  expansion.  Boston 
vn]l  also  strive  to  attract  the 
expansion  of  growing,  but  al- 
ready established,  firms  as 
well  as  research  and  develop- 
ment centers  of  nnajor  corpora- 
tions. Many  of  these  firms 
would  like  to  locate  or  remain 
in  Boston  to  be  dose  to  institu- 
tions, such  as  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  its  associated  hos- 
pitals, the  Boston  Uruversity 
Medical  Center,  Tufts/New 
England  Medical  Center,  and  Northeastern  University,  but  be- 
lieve costs  are  high  compared  to  other  locations  or  that  the 
process  of  securing  permits  £md  other  government  approvals  is 
overly  compUcated  and  time-consuming. 

Boston  has  had  success  in  attracting  both  emerging  technology 
and  more  traditional  businesses  by  offering  a  package  of  compre- 
hensive services  and  incentives  tied  to  a  campus-like  industrial 
park. 
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•  Boston  Marine  Industricd  Park  (in  the  Empowerment  Zone) 
is  an  ideal  location  for  businesses  that  need  seaport  or 
airport  access,  for  growing  businesses  of  all  types,  and  for 
expansion  space  for  industrial  firms. 

•  The  Qiarlestown  Navy  Yard  (outside  the  Empowerment 
Zone),  a  mixed-use  development  of  office,  residential, 
cultural,  and  biomedical  research  space.  Since  1987,  the 
Navy  Yard  has  been  the  center  of  research  activities  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a  presence  that  has 
already  attracted  three  biotechnology  companies.  The 
Navy  Yard  contains  sites  pre-permitted  for  additional 
biotech  expansion. 

•  Allston  Landing  (outside  the  Empowerment  Zone)  is  the 
site  of  the  first  biotech  manufacturing  plant  in 
Massachusetts  —  Genzyme  Corporation  —  and  has 
substanhal  capacity  for  additional  development. 

In  addition,  the  City  will  also  conduct  a  community  planning 
process  around  one  of  its  largest  sites: 

•  Boston  State  Hospital  (inside  the  Empowerment  Zone)  is  a 
175-acre  site  just  five  miles  from  downtovkrn.  Boston  State 
Hospital  is  a  former  state-run  mental  health  facility  that 
was  dosed  in  1980  and  is  owned  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Boston  now  proposes  that  an  industrial  campus  be  created  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone,  centered  in  the  Crosstown/Newniarket 
area  of  Roxbury.  This  area  is  one  of  Boston's  oldest  emd  most 
concentrated  industrial  districts  and  a  gateway  into  Roxbury  and 
much  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  This  location  is  strategic:  it 
lies  just  a  few  blocks  south  of  the  South  End  Medical  Area  with 
Boston  City  Hospital,  the  Boston  University  Medical  Center  and 
the  Biosquare  development.  It  is  less  than  one  mile  from  the 
Longwood  Medical  and  Academic  Area  with  the  Harvcird  Medi- 
cal School,  its  four  teaching  hospitals,  and  two  research /treat- 
ment clinics.  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard,  a  major  crosstown  arterial, 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  Crosstown/Newmarket  industrial  district, 
intersecting  with  Massachusetts  Avenue  (one  of  Boston's  pre- 
eminent boulevards).  South  Bay  Street  and  Southampton  Street. 
To  the  east,  the  Crosstown  Industrial  Park /Newmarket  area  is 
within  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  MBTA's 
rapid  transit  Red  Line  station  at  Andrew  Square.  To  the  west,  it 
is  approximately  the  sanie  distance  to  the  MBTA's  rapid  trarisit 
Orange  Line  service  at  Ruggles  Station.  The  area  is  about  two 
miles  to  downtown.  Several  bus  lines  serve  the  area,  including 
bus  service  along  Washington  Street  to  Downtown  Crossing. 
New  permanent  transit  service  is  being  planned  for  this  corridor 
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to  replace  the  elevated  transit  service  that  once  ran  along  Wash- 
ington Street.  EXidley  Square,  a  major  transportation  node  where 
16  bus  routes  converge,  is  about  one-half  mile  from  the  Cros- 
stov^n  Industrial  Park/NewTnarket  area. 

The  area  v^as  once  dominated  by  meat  v^holesalers,  the  largest  of 
which  have  closed  in  recent  years,  many  smaller  wholesalers 
remain  along  with  a  variety  of  small  manufacturers,  printers, 
trucking  operations  and  trash  transfer  stations.  The  downturn  in 
the  computer  industry,  foreign  competition  for  shoe  manufactur- 
ing and  competition  from  the  meat  packing  centers  in  the  mid- 
west have  all  contributed  to  the  general  economic  malaise  of  this 
area.  In  1992,  two  major  employers.  Digital  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion and  Stride-Rite  Corporation,  announced  plant  closings,  esti- 
mated to  result  in  a  loss  of  some  340  jobs.  In  recent  years,  illegal 
dumping  on  valuable  parcels  and  siting  of  incompatible  opera- 
tions has  contributed  to  the  erosion  of  the  area's  business  iden- 
tity. Despite  these  incursions,  there  are  many  viable  businesses 
in  the  area  that  employ  Empowerment  Zone  residents.  Current 
uses  employ  approximately  2,000  people. 

The  neighborhoods  abutting  Crosstov^Ti/Newmarket  share  a 
common  lack  of  economic  opportunity  with  a  disproportionate 
share  of  families  locked  in  poverty,  yet  differing  along  racial, 
ethnic  and  cultural  Unes.  Historically,  residents  from  these 
neighborhoods  have  come  together  as  employees  of  the  Cros- 
stown/Neurmarket  businesses.  When  developed  to  its  potential, 
Crosstown/Newmarket  could  be  a  common  ground  where  the 
residents  of  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  South  Boston  and  the  South 
End,  areas  with  some  of  the  highest  unemployment  in  the  region, 
could  share  the  benefits  of  job  creation. 

The  Crosstown/Newmarket  area  is  one  of  the  largest  land 
masses  in  the  City  available  for  development.  One  of  the  striking 
characteristics  of  the  area  is  its  low  development  density  and 
relatively  large-sized  parcels,  nnaking  site  assembly  easier.  Al- 
though there  are  scattered  vaccmt  and  vmderutilized  parcels 
throughout  the  area,  many  of  the  existing  businesses  are  active 
and  well-maintained,  and  in  some  cases  would  like  to  expand 
operations.  However,  an  inadequate  road  system,  outdated  util- 
ity infrastructure  and  incompatible  uses  are  major  obstacles  to 
fiill  redevelopment.  The  lack  of  a  positive  district-wide  identity 
along  with  a  general  impression  of  visual  incoherence  com- 
pounds the  problem  and  masks  the  area's  substantial  develop- 
ment potential. 

The  development  of  Crosstown/Newmarket  would  capitalize  on 
its  strategic  location,  the  physical  orientation  of  Melnea  Cass 
Boulevard,  and  the  availability  of  a  local  residential  employee 
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base.  The  intersection  of  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  with  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  would  serve  as  a  clearly  established  "gateway"  into 
the  Crosstown/ Industrial  Park /Newmarket  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  visual  cues  into  the  area.  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  connects 
several  major  development  sites,  many  of  which  are  under  the 
control  of  public  agencies. 

The  development  of  the  Crosstown  Industrial  Park/Newinarket 
area  would  be  promoted  through:  the  use  of  Boston's  planning 
and  land  use  policies  and  regulations,  as  well  as  its  redevelop- 
ment powers;  the  creahon  and  promotion  of  a  development  plan; 
targeting  of  infrastructiire  improvements;  and  pre-permitting  of 
the  development  area.  The  City  will  assemble  underutilized 
parcels  of  land  where  necessary  to  create  a  coherent  geographic 
area.  Boston  will  develop  a  build-out  plan  that  is  consistent  with 
the  economic  development  objectives  of  the  proposal  prepared 
by  the  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Council,  a  neighborhood  group 
comprised  of  residents,  business  people  and  community  leaders. 
(See  the  Appendices.)  Boston  will  also  improve  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  Crosstoun  Industrial  Park /Newmarket  area  by  devot- 
ing funds  from  the  City  Capital  Plan  as  well  as  by  applying  for 
funds  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts'  Public  Works 
for  Economic  Development  (PWED)  program  and  VS.  Economic 
Development  Administration  programs. 

As  a  measure  of  Boston's  pro-active  stance  and  readiness  to 
proceed  with  this  aggressive  emerging  industries  strategy,  the 
Qty  has  begun  discussions  with  the  Stride-Rite  Corporation, 
which  has  a  facility  adjacent  to  DEC,  about  how  its  facility  can  be 
integrated  into  the  larger  vision  of  the  Crosstown/Newmarket 
area.  Stride-Rite  will  finish  dosing  down  this  600,000  square 
foot,  10-acre  distribution  operation  within  the  next  18  months. 
Boston  will  be  ready  to  utilize  these  physiccil  assets  to  erasure 
timely  growth  of  new  companies  in  the  Crosstown  Industrial 
Park/Nev^Tnarket  area. 

In  addition,  Boston  will  work  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  secure  state  environmental  permits  for  the  Cros- 
stown/Newmarket Industrial  Park  in  advance  of  individual 
project  proposals.  This  was  done  successfully  at  Boston's  Char- 
lestown  Navy  Yard,  when  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
prepared  and  obtained  approval  of  Environmental  Impact  Re- 
ports for  a  biomedical  research  complex.  In  this  manner,  as 
project  proponents  come  forward,  the  city  will  be  able  to  offer 
attractive  sites  with  as-of-right  zoning  and  state  enviroranental 
approvals  already  in  place. 

In  addition  to  attracting  industrial  development  by  creating 
'ready  to  go"  sites,  reducing  non-wage  costs  of  operation  is  also 
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an  important  added  incentive.  Utility  costs  are  of  great  concern 
to  any  research  and  development  or  manufacturing  operation 
looking  for  a  location.  Boston  Edison  has  already  developed  a 
discount  economic  development  electricity  rate  for  companies 
that  provide  new  manufacturing  jobs.  This  special  discount  rate 
is  part  of  partnership  v^ith  government  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  reduce  unemployment. 

To  be  eligible,  customers  must  either  build  a  manufacturing 
facility  or  expand  operations  in  the  Boston  Edison  territory. 
Boston  Edison  will  provide  a  five-year  program  of  reduced  en- 
ergy costs.  The  non-fuel  cost  of  electrical  use  will  be  discounted 
by  40  percent  in  the  first  full  year  of  operation.  During  the  second 
year,  base  electrical  costs  will  be  discoimted  by  30  percent  and 
thereafter  be  proportionately  reduced  until  the  fifth  year  when 
normal  rates  are  assessed. 

In  addition  to  its  existing  economic  development  program,  Bos- 
ton Edison  has  committed  to  working  with  the  City  and  individ- 
ual businesses  that  promise  to  employ  large  numbers  of  local 
residents  to  develop  a  deeper  discoimt  on  its  electricity  charges. 
Boston  Edison  intends  to  use  these  negotiated  discounts  as  an 
additional  incentive  for  local  employment  within  the  Empower- 
ment Zone.  Further,  Boston  Edison  offers  a  range  of  economic 
development  services  that  will  be  made  available  to  Boston  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Strategic  Plan.  (See  Chapter  XII,  Letters  of 
Conunitment.) 

Planning  for  the  Future:  The  Boston  State  Hospital  Site 

A  second  area  within  the  Empowerment  Zone  which  has  poten- 
tial for  a  campus-like  environment  is  the  Boston  State  Hospital 
site.  Just  five  miles  from  dov^ntov^m  Boston,  this  175-acre  former 
state  mental  health  facility  is  the  largest  redevelopment  opportu- 
nity remaining  in  Boston. 

Boston  State  Hospital  was  dosed  in  1980  and  is  owned  by  the 
Commonwealth.  There  are  41  buildings  in  various  stages  of 
deterioration  on  the  site.  A  considerable  amount  of  prime  open 
space  abuts  the  site,  including  Franklin  Park,  Franklin  Field,  and 
the  Almont  Playground.  In  1993,  the  EDIC,  the  BRA  and  the  Lena 
Park  Community  Development  Corporation  submitted  a  joint 
proposal  to  the  Commonwealth  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  site. 
In  addition,  EDIC  has  received  a  grant  from  HUD  of  $350,000  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  potential  re-use  of  the  site.  The  BRA  will 
rezone  the  site  in  concert  with  the  Mattapan  Neighborhood  Dis- 
trict. In  this  zoning  process,  the  BRA  will  work  the  community 
to  establish  a  zoning  plan  and  development  vision  for  the  site. 
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The  City  is  also  working  with  the  Commonwealth  and  elected 
officials  to  expedite  the  timetable  for  maximizing  economic  op- 
portunities at  this  site. 

Convention/Exhibition  Center 

A  growing  component  of  Boston's  visitor  industry  are  conven- 
tion attendees,  estimated  at  about  13  percent  of  total  tourist  visits 
to  Boston  in  1992.  The  average  convention  delegate  stays  about 
four  days  and  spends  about  $200  per  day.  It  is  estimated  that 
Boston  misses  out  on  some  30  conventions  annually  because 
existing  facihties  are  not  large  enough  for  these  events. 

Boston  is  currently  studying  the  feasibility  of  a  convention/exhi- 
bition center.  Such  a  center  would  have  the  capacity  to  host  large 
national  conventioris  and  business  meetings,  and  possibly  major 
sporting  events.  Several  of  the  sites  being  studied  are  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  Empowerment  Zone.  A  convention/exhibition 
center  would  generate  an  infusion  of  direct  spending  from  con- 
vention delegates,  tourists,  and  sports  patrons,  as  weU  as  indirect 
spending  as  hotels,  restaurants,  retailers,  and  other  businesses 
increase  their  business  spending  to  gear  up  to  meet  the  increased 
tourist  demands. 

Even  more  importantly,  a  convention/exhibition  center  and  the 
spin-off  business  development  it  would  generate  would  provide 
thousands  of  jobs  both  during  the  coristruction  stage  and  later  in 
permanent  positions.  Given  Boston's  high  occupancy  rate  for 
downtown  and  Back  Bay  hotels  of  75.8  percent,  it  is  likely  that 
several  new  hotels  would  have  to  be  built  to  satisfy  increased 
tourist  demand.  Permanent  jobs  would  be  created  in  a  variety 
of  industries,  as  would  opportunities  for  purchasing  goods  cmd 
services  from  the  local  economy.  The  convention/exhibition 
center  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  setting  high  goals  for 
minority  and  local  resident  participation  for  jobs  (in  both  the 
construction  and  permanent  phases)  as  weU  as  procurement. 

Currently,  the  BRA  is  conducting  site  studies  and  analyses  to 
evaluate  possible  locations  for  such  a  facility.  In  addition,  issues 
related  to  financing  have  yet  to  be  resolved  by  the  Common- 
wealth, in  particular  whether  and  to  what  degree  any  public 
financing  is  appropriate. 

B.    Increasing  Access  to  Capital:  Fueling  Business  Creation 
and  Expansion 

Boston  will  bring  a  formidable  range  of  capital  resources  to  its 
Empowerment  Zone.    These  resources  will  include  mortgage 
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financing,  business  loans,  loan  guarantees,  subsidies  and  other 
financial  enhancements  for  economic  development  from  private, 
public,  and  qu2isi-public  agencies  and  institutions.  In  addition, 
technical  assistance  to  access  these  resources  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  who  need  it. 

A  thrust  of  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  will  be  to  organize  these 
capital  resources  into  a  comprehensive  array  of  tools  available  to 
businesses  through  a  "one  stop"  location  to  be  known  as  the 
Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education.  An 
inner-city  lending  advisory  panel  is  being  organized  that  in- 
cludes lenders  from  the  public  and  private  sector  and  the  com- 
munity. The  panel  will  establish  goals  and  objectives  for 
inner-dty  business  development,  agree  upon  lending  criteria  and 
gain  the  participation  of  all  potential  business  financing  re- 
sources. The  panel  will  monitor  business  loan  applications  com- 
ing through  the  Boston  Center  and  track  loan  approvals  and 
denials.  Loan  denials  will  be  analyzed  for  any  consistent  pat- 
terns. Where  appropriate,  applicants  will  be  apprised  of  the 
avciilability  of  technical  assistance  to  improve  their  applications. 
If  necessary,  lending  policies  and  practices  will  be  adjusted  to 
better  serve  the  conunuruty.  The  business  loan  portfolio  will  be 
closely  monitored  with  an  eye  toward  providing  techrucal  assis- 
tance to  businesses  at  early  signs  of  difficulties  before  serious 
probleii\s  occur. 

As  part  of  the  formulation  of  Boston's  Strategic  Plan,  discussions 
were  held  with  banks,  quasi-public  lenders,  and  dty  and  state 
development  agencies  on  what  each  could  bring  to  the  effort  of 
empowering  Zone  residents.  These  efforts  resulted  in  substantial 
new  commitnients  and  unprecedented  cooperation  among  these 
entities  to  join  in  a  concerted  focus  to  expand  capital  availability 
and  techniad  assistance  to  Empowerment  Zone  residents  and 
businesses. 

The  Banks'  Empowerment  Zone  Proposal 

Boston's  conventior\al  lenders  have  acknowledged  the  inade- 
quacy of  available  capital  to  serve  the  needs  of  inner-dty  busi- 
nesses. All  of  the  niajor  private  lenders  have  taken  steps  to 
corred  this  shortcoming.  For  example.  Fleet  Fincincial  Group 
has  established  its  "In  City"  program  to  focus  lending  to  inner- 
dty  businesses.  Bai\k  of  Boston's  community  lending  prograim 
and  Shawmut  BaT\k's  urban  business  bariking  program  are  both 
efforts  to  dired  more  lending  to  the  inner-city. 

Despite  efforts  to  relax  underwriting  standards  and  to  affirm- 
atively market  to  irmer  dty  businesses,  lenders  have  recogiiized 
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the  need  for  further  action.  The  opportunity  presented  by  the 
Empowerment  Zone  process  created  an  avenue  to  address  this 
further  need .  The  entities  involved  agreed  that  there  is  a  sigiiifi- 
cant  need  for  additional  techiucal  assistance  so  that  small  busi- 
nesses can  access  the  available  resources.  Private  lenders  do  not 
provide  this  assistance,  because  of  legitimate  lender  liability 
concerris.  In  addition,  inner-city  neighborhood  businesses  often 
cannot  meet  bank  underwriting  criteria.  Meetings  with  area 
business  persons  and  local  lenders  raise  similar  issues:  ir\suffi- 
cient  assets,  inexperience  of  the  business  owmer,  lack  of  capital 
for  start-ups,  and  a  lack  of  adequate  equity. 

To  partner  with  the  public  sector  in  addressing  these  issues, 
Boston's  seven  largest  local  lenders  -  the  Bank  of  Boston,  Bay 
Banks,  Inc.,  Citizens  Nahonal  Bank,  Fleet  Baiik  of  Massachusetts, 
Shawmut  National  Corporation,  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  and  U.S.  Trust  Company  —  have  agreed  to  a  program 
to  promote  capital  access  for  businesses  within  the  Empower- 
ment Zone.  The  Boston  Company,  which  does  not  make  com- 
mercial loans,  will  participate  in  the  equity  pool.  The  program 
will  include: 

•  A  set-aside  by  seven  banks  of  $5  million  of  flexible  debt 
capital  per  bank  over  the  next  five  years  (total  initial  debt 
capital  of  $35  million); 

•  An  initial  equity  pool  of  $1 .4  million  to  be  administered  by 
the  Minority  Enterprise  Investment  Corporation  (MEIC),  a 
private  multi-bank  holding  company  established  to 
provide  equity  capital,  loans,  technical  assistance  and  other 
support  to  minority  businesses,  will  be  available  to  address 
the  lack  of  equity  for  Empowerment  Zone  businesses.  As  a 
result  of  Empowerment  Zone  efforts,  the  lenders  have 
agreed  to  recapitalize  this  pool  in  the  amount  of  $1  million 
once  the  original  capital  is  depleted; 

•  A  contribution  of  $100,000  each  from  six  banks  and  $25,000 
from  one  bank  to  the  techiucal  assistance  program  of  the 
Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education 
Center  to  augment  techrucal  assistance  provided  by  MEIC. 
(Total  initial  technical  assistance  funding:  $625,000.) 

The  commitment  letter  jointly  signed  by  the  banking  institutions 
is  attached  in  Section  on.  Letters  of  Commitment.  The  Boston 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  only  minority-owned  bank  in  Boston,  has 
also  committed  to  continue  to  work  with  the  other  banks  with 
regard  to  the  commitments  of  these  major  lenders.  This  program 
represents  an  agreement  with  the  major  private  lending  ii^stitu- 
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tions  in  Boston,  and  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  economic 
opporttinity  objectives  of  this  Plan. 

Private  Resources:  Existing  Ongoing  Efforts 

The  substantial  comn\itments  made  as  part  of  the  Empowerment 
Zone  program  build  upon  and  enhance  a  number  of  existing, 
ongoing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  private  lending  community. 

In  1990,  leading  banks  in  Boston  announced  a  program  to  help 
meet  the  need  for  affordable  housing,  adequate  banking  services 
and  econonuc  development  in  the  dty 's  poor  and  minority  neigh- 
borhoods, to  be  implemented  through  the  financial  institutions 
themselves  and  through  the  development  of  non-profit  corpora- 
tions. 

Basic  Banking  Services 

In  1990,  Boston  banks  agreed  to  provide  nine  new  full-service 
branches  in  Boston's  minority  neighborhoods  over  the  following 
five-yecu-  period,  and  to  expand  barJdng  hours  and  the  range  of 
services  at  existing  branches.  Currently,  there  are  19  banking 
locations  within  the  Empowerment  Zone,  employing  over  165 
people.  Excluding  that  portion  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  lo- 
cated within  the  Financial  District,  there  are  eight  branch  loca- 
tions in  the  Empowerment  Zone,  employing  approximately  45 
people.  In  addition,  depository  products  have  been  made  more 
affordable.  Banks  have  made  available  services  such  as  welfare 
check  cashing  and  direct  deposit,  and  several  are  negotiating  the 
possibihty  of  distributing  food  stamps. 

Minority  Business  Development 

All  of  the  major  regional  banks  have  annoimced  major  lending 
iiutiatives,  often  involving  below-market  pricing  or  special 
terms.  The  banks  estimate  that  loan  penetration  in  the  minority 
business  and  not-for-profit  entities  in  low-  to  moderate-income 
communities  exceeds  $25  milhon.  Today,  the  banks  are  continu- 
ing to  gain  nuirket  share  in  these  commuiuties. 
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In  the  area  of  minority  business  development,  MEIC  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  equity  capital,  loans,  technical  assistcmce  and 
other  support  to  minority  businesses.  Capitcilized  at  $5  million, 
MEIC  has  been  aggressively  pursuing  its  mission. 


Banks  Equity  Investment  in  MEIC:  $  5.4  million 

Bank  Lines  of  Credit  $1 1 .0  million 

Total  Loans  Extended  $  7.0  million 

Outstanding  Loans  as  of  3/94  $  3.4  mUhon 

Boston  Loans  Outstanding  $1.3  million 

All  companies  seeking  MEIC  loans  also  receive  technical  as- 
sistance. Technical  assistance  is  cdso  provided  to 
companies  that  did  not  receive  loans  or  chose  not  to  utilize 
MEIC  commitments. 


Affordable  Housing 

Massachusetts  Housing  Investment 
Corporation    (MHIC) 

A  new  nonprofit  corporation,  the  Massachusetts 
Housing  Investment  Corporation  (MHIC)  was 
established  to  assemble  and  administer  a  $100 
million  loan  pool  for  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  affordable  housing;  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  facilitate  equity  investments  in  low- 
income  housing  projects  qualifying  for  federal 
tax  credits;  and  to  find  sources  for  permanent 
(mortgage)  fiiiandng  of  affordable  housing  pro- 
jects. Since  1990,  over  27.5  million  in  equity  com- 
mitments have  been  made  in  Empowerment 
Zone  neighborhoods. 
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Equity  Commitments  (by  member  banks): 


Banks'  Commitments  1990 
Equity  Investments  to  Date 

Commitments  in  Boston 

Commitments  in  EZ 


$55.0  million  to  date 

$50.4  million 

(plus  $16.8  in  non-bank 

investments) 

$61.9  million 
(including  non-bank 
investments) 

$27.5  million 


Additional  Commitments  to  Massachusetts  Housing  Equity 
Fund: 


Banks 
Nonbanks 


$18.0  million 
$  53  million 


Lending  Commitments 

Bank  Lines  of  Credit  $522  million 

Existing  Loans  $21 .8  million 

Commitments  in  Boston  $  8.6  million 


Affordable  Home  Mortgages 

Several  banks  have  established  specific  affordable  home  mort- 
gage programs.  These  programs  are  directed  toward  either  first- 
time  or  low-to-moderate  income  home  buyers.  Participating 
banks  include  Bar^k  of  Boston,  Bay  Banks,  Inc.,  The  Boston  Com- 
pany, Citizens  National  Bank,  Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts, 
Shawmut  Natioruil  Corporation,  and  VS.  Trust  Company.  The 
1993  reported  results  were  over  $75  million  in  mortgage  loans 
made;  the  banks  estimate  that  most  of  these  monies  were  directed 
to  Boston  faniilies.  Three  banks  also  participate  in  the  Soft 
Second  Program  administered  by  the  Massachusetts  Affordable 
Housing  Alliance  which  provides  a  subsidy  to  mortgage  rates  in 
conjunction  with  a  state  pool  of  funds.  This  program  reported 
over  $19  million  in  locms  in  1992. 
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Consumer  Education 

Boston  banks  have  educational  programs  offered  to  assist  bor- 
rowers in  successfully  participating  in  lending  programs  de- 
signed for  their  benefit.  In  1993,  bank-sponsored  Cor^umer 
Education  Workshops  served  some  283  Boston  residents  in  the 
following  areas: 

•  Credit:  education  for  consumers  to  build  or  restore  good 
credit,  as  well  as  an  overview  of  the  credit  process; 

•  Basic  Banking:  education  for  consumers  to  build  £in 
understanding  of  banking  and  the  basic  products  and 
services  available  to  consumers; 

•  First  Time  Home  Buyers:  education  to  assist  consumers  in 
successful  preparation  of  their  first  home  mortgage 
applications; 

•  Other:  education  for  consumers  on  other  issues  such  as 
budgeting,  youth  education,  etc. 

Microenterprise  Lending:  The  Working  Capital  Model 

EZ  Budget:  $700,000 

Conventional  capital  has  failed  to  penetrate  successfully  into  the 
realm  of  microenterprise  lending,  that  is  extending  small 
amounts  of  credit  to  low-income  entrepreneurs.  Models  for  mi- 
crolending  exist,  but  outside  of  traditioncil  capital  markets.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  most  well-known  of  these  programs  was  begun 
in  Bangladesh  by  the  Grameen  Baiik,  supported  with  seed  money 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  In  the  United  States,  there  are  dozens 
of  microcredit  organizations.  In  New  England,  Working  Capital, 
an  orgaiiization  fotmded  in  1990,  established  a  model  based  on 
microenterprise  programs  in  developing  countries.  Based  on 
peer  lending,  groups  of  four  to  10  borrowers  are  assembled  who 
guarantee  each  other's  loar\s  and  exchange  business  advice. 
Typically,  borrowers  start  off  with  very  small  amoimts  of  capital, 
for  example,  $500.  As  the  loans  are  paid  off,  borrowers  become 
eUgible  to  borrow  larger  and  larger  amounts.  Working  Capitcil 
now  serves  21  loans  groups  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  comprised 
of  some  150  business  ov^mers.  Working  Capital  has  received  loan 
capital  from  several  foundations  as  well  as  a  lines  of  credit  from 
area  baiiks. 

Microenterprise  lending  based  on  the  peer  group  model  has 
proved  to  be  a  cost-effective  method  of  building  business  exper- 
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tise.  Boston  proposes  to  build  on  this  model  by  using  $700,000 
in  Title  XX  funds  to  pay  for  the  technical  assistance  associated 
with  microenterprise  lending.  Boston  will  fund  technical  assis- 
tance for  Working  Capital  and  other  organizations  with  siniilar 
microenterprise  programs. 

Massachusetts  Quasi-Public  Resources 

EZ  Budget:  $1  million  match 

Massachusetts  has  an  array  of  quasi-pubUc  agencies  that  provide 
financial  support  and  technical  assistance  for  business  develop- 
ment. These  agencies  include  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Fi- 
nance Authority,  the  Community  Development  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Industrial  Services  Program,  the  Massachusetts 
Small  Business  Assistance  Center,  Massachusetts  Government 
Land  Bank  and  the  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation.  These  agencies 
have  been  in  existence  for  years  and  have  well-established  rela- 
tionships with  conventional  lenders. 

Ehscussions  of  Empowerment  Zone  strategies  v^th  the  quasi- 
public  agencies  have  been  fruitful.  With  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of  Economic 
Affairs,  several  of  these  quasi-public  agencies  have  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  inner-dty  lending  advi- 
sory panel  cmd  the  Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and 
Education,  and  to  designate  funds  to  be  set  aside  for  Empower- 
ment Zone  business  financing. 

•  The  Massachusetts  Government  Land  Bank  has  agreed  to 
set  aside  $9  million  over  a  three-year  period  for  the  City  of 
Boston  including  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

•  The  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency  has  offered 
to  set  aside  $1  million  in  a  loan  guarantee  pool  targeted  to 
the  Empowerment  Zone  to  be  matched  by  $1  million  in 
Empowerment  Zone  funds.  This  $2  million  can  leverage 
$20  million  in  loans  to  Empowerment  Zone  businesses. 

•  The  Massachusetts  Small  Business  Assistcmce  Center  has 
set  up  a  sub-center  at  the  Uruversity  of  Massachusetts  in 
Boston,  and  will  work  through  Boston's  proposed  one-stop 
Center  for  Business  Development  and  Educahon  to 
coordir\ate  the  delivery  of  technical  assistance  to 
Empowerment  Zone  entrepreneurs. 

•  The  Community  Development  Finance  Corporation,  which 
Of>erates  several  funds  targeted  to  the  iimer  dty,  has 
agreed  to  collaborate  with  our  efforts  at  the  Boston  Center. 
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•     The  Industrial  Services  Program  has  committed  to  an 
aggressive  outreach  program  to  let  Empowerment  Zone 
manufacturing  businesses  know  about  the  availability  of 
loans  from  its  Economic  Stabilization  Trust,  which 
provides  debt  financing  to  Massachusetts  manufacturers 
that  are  viable  but  unable  to  meet  their  financing  needs 
from  private  sources.  ISP  has  also  committed  to  seek  a 
set-aside  from  its  board  of  Economic  Stabilization  Trust 
funds  targeted  to  the  Boston  Empowerment  Zone. 

Qty  of  Boston  Resources 

The  City  of  Boston  also  offers  business  development  lending 
programs  and  techiucal  assistance.  More  importantly,  the  City 
of  Boston  acts  as  a  catalyst  for  deploying  both  its  own  resources 
as  well  as  those  of  other  organizations.  In  addition,  the  City  of 
Boston  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  and  guidance  to 
businesses  in  locating  the  appropriate  fund  or  program.  Boston 
will  build  upon  these  critical  functions  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone,  centralizing  and  focusing  them  physically  in  the  Boston 
Center  for  Business  Ctevelopment  and  Education.  The  City  of 
Boston  has  reviewed  its  business  development  lending  programs 
with  the  goal  of  having  efficient  systems,  predictable  processes 
and  a  single,  coordinated  approach.  The  City  has  two  agencies 
that  provide  business  lending:  the  Public  Facilities  Department, 
which  provides  business  loans  using  federal  Commuruty  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  (CDBG)  appropriations,  and  the  Boston 
Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation,  which  pro- 
vides loans  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds,  and 
EDA  and  CDBG  revolving  loan  funds.  The  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  (BRA),  the  Gty's  planiiing,  zoning  and  redevel- 
opment agency,  controls  some  significant  sites  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone.  Although  the  BRA  is  not  a  soiu-ce  of  financ- 
ing, it  will  be  an  important  player  in  the  Empowerment  Zone 
through  strategic  use  of  its  land  holdings  and  ability  to  plan  and 
implement  development  initiatives. 

In  addition,  the  City  of  Boston  has  worked  to  structure  its  lending 
programs  to  accommodate  the  exceptions  to  the  traditional  un- 
derwriting standards  of  the  conventional  and  quasi-public  lend- 
ers. This  coordination  will  continue  through  the  Empowerment 
Zone  inner-city  lending  advisory  panel.  Boston  has  assembled 
a  strong  network  of  capital  resources  for  the  Empowerment  Zone, 
tind  underpinned  it  with  technical  assistance  to  support  busi- 
nesses in  accessing  capital  and  conducting  their  operations. 
Capital  resources  have  been  assembled  from  all  available 
sources:  local,  state  and  federal  —  public  and  private.  Boston  has 
coordinated  and  simplified  access  to  capital  resources  through 
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the  Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education. 
Boston  has  institutionalized  this  network  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Empowerment  Zone  iimer-dty  lending  advisory  panel, 
which  will  monitor  and  evaluate  lending  activity  in  the  Empow- 
erment Zone,  and  promote  necessary  adjustments  to  lending 
practices  to  accommodate  unmet  needs. 

C.  LEVERAGING  CITY  LAND  USE  POLICIES,  CAPITAL 
INVESTMENTS,  AND  EMPLOYMENT  GOALS 

Land  Use  and  Zoning 

Boston  is  carrying  out  a  community-based  land  use  planning  and 
rezoning  effort  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  neighborhoods.  This 
effort  is  part  of  a  larger  citywide  effort  to  redraft  the  City's  zoning 
to  reflect  the  distinct  needs  of  Boston's  neighborhoods  £ind  the 
economic  realities  of  the  1990's.  This  effort  is  long  overdue;  the 
last  redrafting  of  Boston's  Zoning  Code  occurred  in  1965,  when 
Boston  was  a  far  different  place. 

Boston's  current  rezoning  effort  desigiiates  areas  for  mixed-use 
development,  bringing  more  local  retail  and  services  into  the 
neighborhood  centers.  It  also  designates  certain  areas  for  the 
intensive  development,  expansion  and  diversification  of  the 
economy.  Several  of  these  areas,  termed  Economic  Development 
Areas  (EDA's),  are  located  in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  Under  a 
plan  to  streamline  the  development  review  process,  projects  in 
EDA's  will  be  subject  to  a  shorter  period  of  review  than  other 
large  projects. 

Boston's  new  zorung  also  establishes  urban  design  standards  that 
reflect  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the 
urbcm  fabric  and  hecilthy  community  function.  For  example,  the 
new  zoning  corrects  many  of  the  design  flaws  of  certain  1960's 
and  Urban  Renewal  projects  that  tended  to  favor  dense,  high-rise 
buildings  set  off  in  large  plazas.  The  new  zoning  encourages  a 
scale  that  relates  to  the  pedestrian,  with  requirements  for  strong 
street-wall  continuity  rather  than  large  setbacks  for  plazas;  man- 
ageable block  patterns  rather  than  megablocks;  and  multiple 
entrances  into  buildings.  These  urban  design  patterns  affect  how 
safe  a  neighborhoods  feels,  how  many  people  are  likely  to  be  on 
the  street,  and  whether  and  what  types  of  retail  shops  will  locate 
in  a  particular  street  or  center. 

In  addition,  Boston  has  created  a  mechanism  to  support  its  strong 
institutional  base,  particularly  the  research  institutions  already 
in  place  in  the  circumferential  corridor,  without  creating  adverse 
environmental  impacts  on  the  neighborhoods  that  abut  them. 
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The  institutions'  competitive  advantage  depends  in  part  on  the 
attractiveness  of  their  campuses,  their  capacity  to  expand,  their 
accessibility,  and  the  connectivity  an\ong  them.  Boston  has  in- 
corporated into  its  Zoning  Code  procedures  for  institutional 
master  planning,  a  process  that  allows  for  the  futtire  expaiwion 
of  these  institutions,  carried  out  in  concert  with  the  community. 
Planning  for  institutional  growth  is  important  to  the  vision  for 
the  Empowerment  Zone,  which  is  so  closely  linked  with  captur- 
ing the  benefits  of  technology  transfer  —  a  process  that  originates 
with  institutional  research  —  for  Empowerment  Zone  residents. 

Capital  Planning  and  Investment 

Public  investment  is  a  critical  component  of  Boston's  strategy  to 
aid  its  distressed  urban  areas.  Siting  public 
sector  agencies  in  distressed  areas  brings 
people  into  these  neighborhoods,  providing 
customers  for  the  neighborhood  retail  and 
services  businesses.  More  commercial  ac- 
tivity enhances  street  life  and  creates  a 
greater  sense  of  community.  Such  activity 
also  confers  a  sense  of  safety  in  an  area. 
Building  projects  of  a  dvic,  cultural,  recrea- 
tional or  other  public  nature  provides  valu- 
able services  to  areas  that  have  historically 
been  under-served  and  can  offer  a  center  for 
neighborhood  activity,  particularly  for 
yoimg  people. 

Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  carrying  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  investment  that  directs  capital 
projects  to  distressed  areas.  Boston's  1994  Capital  Plan  directs 
over  $238.3  million  to  Empowerment  Zone  locations,  with  an- 
other $63.8  million  in  state,  federal  and  private  funds,  for  a  total 
investment  of  $302.1  million.  (See  the  Appendices.) 

The  projects  being  pursued  cover  a  wide  range:  economic  devel- 
opment projects;  reconstruction  of  streets,  sidewalks,  bridges  and 
parks;  construction  of  public  buildings  to  house  police,  firefight- 
ers and  schools;  housing  infrastructtue;  port  improvements  and 
a  seaport  access  study.  Geographically,  these  projects  occur 
throughout  the  Empowerment  Zone  in  Chinatown,  Midtown,  the 
Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park,  the  Grove  Hall  Business  District 
and  other  areas  of  Roxbvuy,  the  Mattapan  Business  District  along 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester,  the  South  End,  and  South  Boston. 
Some  individual  projects  are  highUghted  below. 
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Capital  Planning  Projects 
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Ruggles  Center.  In  the  Southwest  Corridor,  mixed-used 
development  has  been  focused  around  the  Ruggles  and 
Roxbury  Crossing  public  transit  stations.  To  provide 
secure  tenancies  to  initiate  a  development  at  Ruggles 
Center,  the  Commonwealth  has  relocated  its  Registry  of 
Motor  Vehicles  headquarters  to  the  new  development. 
This  $31  million  new  building  opened  in  spring  1994.  In 
addition,  the  Commonwealth  has  agreed  to  lease  garage 
space  for  construction  workers  building  the  Central  Artery 
project,  an  approximately  12-year  undertaking.    City 
capital  funds  totaling  $2  million  were  used  for  the 
development  of  the  Ruggles  Center  central  plaza. 

Boston  Police  Headquarters.  A  new  headquarters  for  the 
Boston  Pohce  Department  will  be  located  across  the  street 
from  the  Ruggles  Center  project  in  Roxbury.  The  new 
facility  will  consolidate  police  operations,  particularly 
telecommunica  tions . 


Ruggles  Plaza.  A  $16  million  retail  mcdl  is  planned  for  a 
6.8-acre  site  across  from  the  new  Boston  Police 
Headquarters  in  Roxbury.  This  project  is  a  privately 
financed  project;  however,  US.  Economic  Development 
Administration  funds  cire  being 
sought  for  infrastructure  to  support 
the  development,  to  be  matched  with 
$1  million  in  City  capital  funds.  An 
upgraded  Whittier  Street 
neighborhood  health  center  will  be 
part  of  the  development. 

•  School  Track.  A  City-owned  parcel 
at  Tremont  and  New  Dudley  Streets 
in  Roxbury  is  the  site  of  a  new  indoor 
track  and  field  facility  near  Roxbury 
Commimity  College.  The  $17  million 
facility  is  being  built  by  the 
Commonwealth . 

•  Boston  aty  Hospital.  A  $170  million 
reconstruction  of  Boston  City 
Hospital  was  recently  completed. 

This  hospital,  along  with  the  adjacent  Boston  University 
Medical  Center,  anchors  the  South  End  Medical  Area.  The 
presence  of  these  institutions  was  ii\strumental  to  the 
development  of  the  adjacent  Biosquare  project  on  Albany 
Street,  a  private  development  of  buildings  for  medical 
office  and  medical  research  uses. 
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•  Dudley.  A  combination  of  City  capital  funds  and  state 
resources  totaling  $1 2  million  will  be  used  to  design  and 
construct  a  new  town  common  area  at  Dudley  Street  and 
Blue  Hill  Avenue. 

•  Boston  State  Hospital  grounds.  The  City  will  join 
together  with  commimity  groups,  the  Commonwealth  and 
elected  officials  to  accelerate  the  timetable  for  maximizing 
economic  opportimities  at  this  large  site. 

Empowerment  Zone  Residents  Jobs  Goals 

EZ  Budget:  $840,000 

The  City  of  Boston  has  had  a  longstanding 
residents  jobs  policy  pertair\ing  to  construction 
jobs  to  ensure  that  Boston  residents,  minorities 
and  women  share  in  the  benefits  of  new  devel- 
opment. This  policy  was  established  in  1983 
and  pertained  to  development  projects  that 
have  City  funds  or  state  or  federal  fimds  ad- 
ministered by  the  City.  In  1985,  the  policy  was 
extended  to  apply  to  private  projects  involving 
the  new  construction  or  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion of  projects  over  100,000  square  feet  (Devel- 
opment Impact  Projects).  AH  such  projects 
must  submit  a  Boston  Residents  Construction 
Employment  Plem  setting  forth  the  developer's 
plans  to  ensure  that  on  a  craft  by  craft  basis,  the 
following  construction  employment  standards 
are  met; 

•  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  employee 
work  hours  in  each  trade  shall  be 
performed  by  bona  fide  Boston  residents; 

•  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  employee 
work  hours  in  each  trade  shall  be 
performed  by  minorities;  and 

•  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  employee 
work  hours  in  each  trade  shall  be 
performed  by  women. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  Stiategic  Plan,  community  resi- 
dents expressed  a  desire  for  standards  that  would  enhance  the 
employment  opportunities  avciilable  to  Empowerment  Zone  resi- 
dents. Therefore,  additional  goals  are  established  here  involving 
the  new  construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation  of  projects  over 
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50,000  square  feet  that  are  located  m  the  Empowerment  Zone. 
These  goals  include  the  following: 

•  At  least  60  percent  of  the  total  employee  work  hours  in 
each  trade  shall  be  targeted  to  residents  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone; 

•  at  least  30  percent  of  the  total  employee  work  hours  in  each 
trade  shall  be  targeted  to  minority  residents  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone; 

•  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  employee  work  hours  in  each 
trade  shall  be  targeted  to  women  residents  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone. 

To  help  achieve  these  goals.  Empowerment  Zone  funds  will  be 
used  to  provide  for  up  to  three  individuals  with  expertise  in 
contract  compliance  to  do  outreach  to  employers  and  employees, 
and  to  monitor  the  progress  of  meeting  these  goals. 


D.   Building  Entrepreneurial  Capacity  and  Strengthening 
Locally-Owned  Businesses 

Boston's  Strategic  Plan  recognizes  the  importance  of  creating 
opportimities  for  local  ownership  of  business  at  all  levels  of  the 
economy.  Each  level  is  dependent  upon  the  others  for  sustained 
growth  and  economic  prosperity  of  the  Empowerment  Zone 
neighborhoods.  Too  often  local  business  ownership  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  only  small  neighborhood  retail  businesses. 
While  such  businesses  are  vital  to  the  community  and  do  provide 
an  avenue  for  entrepreneurship,  Boston's  Strategic  Plan  also 
focuses  on  the  local  ownership  of  medium-sized  and  larger  busi- 
nesses that  make  goods  or  provide  services 
that  are  exported  beyond  the  local  commimity 
to  the  rest  of  the  state,  riationally  and  globally. 
In  order  to  grow,  Empowerment  Zone  busi- 
nesses need  to  secure  contracts  from  large 
companies,  institutions  and  government:  in 
effect,  exporting  their  goods  and  services  out- 
side the  Empowerment  Zone.  Underlying  the 
strategies  discussed  below,  is  the  objective  of 
increasing  access  to  purchasing  contracts  from 
larger  entities,  particularly  those  that  are  adja- 
cent to  the  Empowerment  Zone,  such  as  hos- 
pitals, educational  institutions,  financial 
services  and  government. 

One  problem  of  particular  concern  to  commu- 
nity residents  is  that  of  the  retirement  of  older 
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business  owners  who  do  not  have  fanuly  to  take  over  their 
businesses  or  employees  or  others  with  sufficient  capital  to  do  so. 
In  this  manner,  many  important  neighborhood  business  anchors 
are  lost.  To  address  this  problem,  Boston  pro- 
poses to  make  use  of  an  existing  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  entity  that  has  a  pro- 
gram in  existence  to  address  this  very  issue.  As 
will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section,  the  Indus- 
trial Service  Program,  Office  of  Employee  In- 
volvement and  Ownership  has  committed  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  for 
worker  buyouts  and  Employee  Stock  Owner- 
ship Plan  (ESOP)  formation  within  the  Em- 
powerment Zone.  Employee  ovmership  offers 
an  extremely  effective  means  of  empowering 
Zone  residents  and  workers.  Employee  own- 
ership deals  effectively  with  the  "successorship 
problem,"  in  which  owmers  of  small,  privately 
held  businesses  who  want  to  sell  or  retire  can- 
not find  buyers,  resulting  in  the  hquidation  and 
closing  of  many  healthy  businesses. 

There  are  approximately  3,660  payroll  busi- 
nesses in  the  Empowerment  Zone,  19  percent 
of  Boston's  total.  Of  these,  189  are  manufactur- 
ing businesses,  representing  about  one-quarter 
of  Boston's  total  manufacturing  base;  280  are 
wholesale  businesses,  also  about  one-quarter 
of  Boston's  wholesaling  businesses;  719  busi- 
nesses are  retail  (17  percent  of  Boston's  total); 
719  are  in  fii^ance,  insurance  and  real  estate  (28  percent  of  Bos- 
ton's total),  and  another  1,036  are  professional  and  business 
services  (27  percent  of  Boston's  total) .  These  businesses  generate 
approximately  102,000  jobs  or  21  percent  of  total  jobs  in  Boston. 


The  Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education 

EZ  Budget:  $13  million 

In  building  strong  neighborhoods  with  solid  neighborhood- 
based  economies,  it  is  critical  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  variety  of 
services  tailored  to  the  needs  of  doing  business  in  Boston's  neigh- 
borhoods. Therefore,  Boston  proposes  to  locate  a  Business  De- 
velopment and  Education  Center  as  a  central,  public-access 
facility  in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  Approximately  $13  milhon  of 
Empowerment  Zone  funds  will  be  targeted  toward  the  Boston 
Center.  An  itemized  budget  is  provided  in  Chapter  9. 
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The  guidelines  issued  by  the  VS.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  establishment  of  Empowerment 
Zones  and  Enterprises  Communities  sets  forth  an  excellent  model 
for  the  creation  of  "One  Stop  Capital  Shops"  within  the  commu- 
nities. The  proposal  conteiined  herein  is  based  upon  that  model, 
but  is  tailored  to  utilize,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the 
existing  institutions,  programs  and  organizational  structures  that 
are  already  available  vdthin  Boston.  In  doing  so,  gocils  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  effort  can  be  realized,  and  the  potential 
problem  of  duplicating  existing  programs  and  services  can  be 
avoided.  Existing  public  agencies  and  departments  within  the 
City  of  Boston's  admiiiistration  provide  a  variety  of  business 
development  services,  technical  assistance,  financial  loan  and 
grant  programs,  and  business  training  programs  to  stimulate 
business  expansion  and  development.  Paramount  among  these 
are  the  City's  Public  Facilities  Department  (PFD),  the  Boston 
Local  Development  Corporation  (BLDC),  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Industrial  Corporation  (EDIC),  the  Boston  Technical 
Center  (BTC),  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA),  and 
the  newly  established  Office  of  Business  Services. 

The  Office  of  Business  Services  was  opened  in  1993  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  iriformation,  access  and  advocacy  to  Boston's 
business  commuiuty.  The  Office  of  Business  Services  is  first  and 
foremost  a  customer  service  center  and  acts  eis  a  conduit  between 
the  business  community,  public  agencies  amd  private  sector  re- 
soiu-ces.  The  Office  ensures  that  businesses  that  come  in  contact 
with  dty  government  will  be  treated  coiuteously  and  promptly 
on  a  wide  array  of  services  and  programs.  As  advocates  for 
businesses,  the  Office  helps  them  i\avigate  the  regulatory  and 
community  hurdles  associated  with  any  form  of  business  devel- 
opment. These  services  include  working  with  stcirt-up  busi- 
nesses on  finding  the  proper  location,  securing  proper 
certificates,  permits  and  zoning,  and  introducing  them  to  busi- 
ness and  community  associations.  The  Office  of  Business  Serv- 
ices will  be  integrated  with  the  Boston  Center  as  an  ongoing 
resource  to  the  business  community. 

The  new  Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education 
will  provide  an  opportimity  to  coordinate  and  deliver  these 
essential  services  for  business  growth  from  a  convenient,  central 
location  within  the  Empowerment  Zone.  By  centralizing  capital 
and  techrucal  assistance  resources  of  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tor, the  Boston  Center  brings  real  fmancial  resources  to  the  im- 
pacted community.  Constituents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  will 
be  able  to  access  the  an  array  of  services  without  having  to  travel 
far  from  their  businesses.  Links  will  be  established  with  other 
resources  as  well,  particularly  by  computer  network.  Once  the 
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new  computer  center  is  completed  at  Roxbury  Community  Col- 
lege, it  too  will  be  linked  with  the  Boston  Center. 

•  Services  to  be  Provided  in  the  Boston  Center 

The  goal  of  the  Boston  Center  is  to  be  the  catalyst  for  business 
growth,  job  creation  and  job  retention  for  Boston's  residents. 
Between  the  Boston  Local  Development  Corporation,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Industrial  Corporation  of  Boston,  the 
Public  Fadlities  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston,  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  the  Boston  Technical  Center,  and  the 
Office  of  Business  Services,  the  Boston  Center  will  have  at  its 
disposal  the  technical  expertise  and  financial  resources  necessary 
to  ensure  the  success  of  this  endeavor.  These  resources  will  be 
pooled  and  located  in  one  building  to  provide  a  convenient, 
user-friendly  financial  assistance  center  all  imder  one  roof  with 
supplemental  satellite  offices. 

The  policy  formulation  body  for  the  Boston  Center  will  be  a  Board 
of  E)irectors  comprised  of  directors  and  executive  staff  of  the 
various  City  agencies  and  departments  referenced  above.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  an  advisory  committee  with  a  broad  mem- 
bership, including  for  example,  merchants'  associations,  commu- 
nity development  corporations,  banking  institutions, 
quasi-public  entities,  relevant  Empowerment  Zone  community 
organizations,  representatives  of  Empowerment  Zone  businesses 
and  residents,  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Neighborhood  Commerce,  Roxbiuy  Commuiuty 
College,  cmd  an  Empowerment  Zone  health  organization.  One 
or  more  members  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  Steering  Committee 
will  serve  ex  officio. 

The  Boston  Center  will  have  a  full-time  Director  and  manage- 
ment and  techrucal  staff  to  provide  business  development  and 
educational  services.  It  will  be  departmentalized  along  func- 
tiorial  lines.  Staff  will  be  drawn  from  existing  progriims  and 
supplemented  by  additional  staff  and  volunteers.  It  will  have 
three  departments:  Business  Development,  Business  Lending 
and  Investment,  and  Education  and  Training. 

•  The  Business  Development  Department 

The  Business  Development  Department  of  the  Boston  Center  will 
provide  technical  assistance  and  business  planning,  including 
sitefinding,  permitting,  loan  referrals,  on-line  and  text  reference 
assistance,  referrals  to  local,  state  and  federal  resources,  individ- 
ual counseling  and  trairung  workshops.  Case  managers  will  be 
available  to  refer  business  owners  to  appropriate  information 
and  on-site  techrucal  and  firiancial  assistance.  The  Business  De- 
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velopment  Department  will  build  upon  meiny  programs  that  are 
already  in  place  and  fall  into  the  following  categories: 

Technical  Assistance  will  be  provided  by  small  business  coun- 
selors who  will,  at  intake,  assess  the  needs  of  the  business  owner. 
These  needs  will  range  from  bookkeeping  assistance  to  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements  to  financing.  Based  on  their  needs, 
the  businesses  will  receive  technical  assistance  ranging  from 
mentoring  to  assistance  with  tax  rettims.  Some  businesses  will 
need  only  minor  assistance,  such  as  a  phone  call  on  their  behalf; 
others  will  need  extensive  one-on-one  assistance  preparing  docu- 
mentation to  meet  loan  underwriting  criteria.  The  counselors 
will  not  orJy  perform  the  assistance  but  also  make  referrals  to 
other  appropriate  business  development  services  such  as  those 
mentioned  below. 

Business  Iniormation  will  be  provided  as  both  an  information 
point  for  job  seekers  and  a  resource  center  for  new  and  existing 
businesses.  Business  information  services  could  include  the  fol- 
lovdng: 

(i)  Computer  Network:  The  Business  Development  Department 
will  have  a  public  display  area  providing  up-to-date  information 
and  an  electronic  bulletin  board.  An  important  featiire  of  this 
component  is  the  client  resource  center  providing  access  to  per- 
soiial  computer  work  stations,  printers  and  televisions  with  state- 
of-the-art  CD-ROM  technology  and  interactive  videos. 
Computers  would  be  linked  to  local  and  national  networks. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  6,Building  Community  through  Tech 
nology  ,  some  of  the  information  that  could  be  accessed  by  com- 
puter at  the  Boston  Center  will  include: 

•  Micro-  and  small-business  loan  information 

•  Technical  assistance/education  database  for  small 
businesses 

•  Copyright,  patent  and  other  intellectual  property 
information 

•  Small  business  management  information 

•  Empowerment  Zone  tax  incentive  information 

•  Loccil  business  goods  £ind  services 

•  Listings  of  purchasing  needs  of  major  businesses  and 
institutions  to  be  matched  vdth  Empowerment  Zone 
businesses'  capabilities  and  inventories 
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•  Listings  of  certified  minority  and  women  business  entities, 
and  infonnation  on  how  to  become  certified 

•  The  Massachusetts  Goods  and  Services  Bid  Bulletin  listing 
state  bidding  opportuiuties  (coming  on-line  in  1995) 

•  Listing  of  businesses  for  sale  or  rent  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone 

•  Real  estate  bulletin  board  of  businesses  or  business 
properties  for  sale  or  lease,  as  well  as  foreclosed  or 
abandoned  property 

•  VS.  Small  Business  Administration  programs 

(11)  Business  Resource  Library  of  printed  materials  that  will 
identify  all  federal,  state,  local,  and  private  sector  capital  and 
technical  assistcmce  resources  and  programs.  In  conjimction  with 
the  Library,  there  will  be  a  govenunent  lending  specialist  who 
will  have  expertise  on  all  lending  programs  available  through  the 
State's  quasi-public  entities.  The  Library  will  have  copies  of 
applications  for  these  various  lending  programs. 

In  conjunction  with  the  library,  research  specialists  vdll  conduct 
in-depth  surveys  to  develop  general  information  regarding  the 
local  economy  and  business  stiengths  and  weaknesses  in  the 
target  area,  and  conduct  performance  measurements  that  will 
morutor  the  impact  and  efficacy  of  the  Boston  Center,  the  relative 
success  of  the  businesses  assisted  and  the  nvunber  of  jobs  retained 
and  created. 

(iii)Mentor  Program  for  Neighborhood  Retail/Service  Busi- 
nesses will  be  established  as  a  pilot  program  to  provide  hands-on 
assistance  to  small  businesses  in  different  skills  areas,  such  as 
creating  a  business  plan,  lay-out,  inventory  contiol,  merchandis- 
ing and  promotion.  The  mentor  program  would  provide  nomi- 
nal stipends  to  experienced  retailers  or  consultants  who  can  earn 
the  trust  of  business  owners  and  provide  practical,  individually- 
tailored  assistance.  Mentors  would  be  an  ongoing  presence  in 
their  business  districts,  supplementing  the  assistance  provided 
by  the  business  coui\selors. 

(iv)Contracted  Business  Services  Program  would  help  small 
businesses  access  financial  services,  such  as  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  services.  These  services  will  improve  business  prac- 
tices and  therefore  increase  chances  of  securing  financing  with 
adequate  documentation  to  meet  londerwriting  criteria.  The 
Business  Development  Department  will  negotiate  contracts  for 
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such  services  based  on  a  bulk  rate,  thus  delivering  services  at 
lower  than  market  rates. 

(v)Business  Recruitment  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Boston  Office 
of  Business  Services.  The  Office  will  recruit  businesses  and  en- 
trepreneurs from  the  community  at  large  through  an  extensive 
outreach  program  with  multi-lingual  forums  designed  to  inform 
business  entrepreneurs  about  resources  available  and  necessary 
steps  toward  building  a  successful  business.  The  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Services  will  make  its  Sitefinder  service  available.  This 
service  is  designed  to  match  prospective  companies  with  avail- 
able sites  and  buildings  in  the  community. 

(vi)Employee  Ownership.  Employee  ownership  offers  an  ex- 
tremely effective  means  of  empowering  Zone  workers.  Em- 
ployee ownership  deals  effectively  with  the  "successorship 
problem,"  in  which  owners  of  small,  privately-held  businesses 
who  want  to  sell  or  retire  cannot  find  buyers,  resulting  in  the 
liquidation  and  closing  of  many  healthy  businesses.  This  prob- 
lem in  particular  was  reiised  by  the  community  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Strategic  Plan.  The 
ar^mmmiammmmm^i^^  Commonwealth's  Industrial  Services 
Program  (ISP)  operates  the  Office  of  Em- 
ployee Involvement  and  Ownership. 
ISP  has  committed  to  help  with  these 
issues  by  providing  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  for  worker  buyouts  and 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan 
(ESOP)  formation  within  the  Empower- 
ment Zone.  (See  Chapter  XII,  Letters  of 
Commitment.) 

(vii)The  Business  Lending  and  Invest- 
ment Department  will  centralize  a  wide 
range  of  capital  resources  available  to 
Empowerment  Zone  constituents.  The 
scope  of  the  Department  will  include 
programs  currently  provided  by  a  num- 
ber of  different  City  agencies.  Lending 

programs  provided  by  the  BLDC  and  the  PFD  will  fall  into  the 

following  categories. 

(viii)Small  Business  Loan  Program  would  lend  capital  for  build- 
ing modernization  and  renovations,  machinery  and  equipment 
purchases,  land  and  building  acquisition,  leasehold  improve- 
ments and  working  capital.  Programs  such  as  BLDC's  Targeted 
Revolving  Loan  Fund  Program  and  Term  Working  Capital  Loan 
Progran\,  and  PFD's  Commercial  Development  Loan  Fund  are 
currently  available  for  these  types  of  locms.    These  loans  are 
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generally  at  or  below  market  rate,  and  are  funded  by  both  federal 
(U.S.  Economic  Development  Administration  and  Community 
Development  Block  Grant)  and  City  (Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Fund)  monies.  (The  Neighborhood  Development  Fund  is 
funded  v^ith  the  repayments  made  under  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  program.)  In  addition,  the  Boston  Center  v^ill 
be  affiliated  v^ith  the  SBA  504  Loan  Program. 

(ix)Small  Business  Investment  Program  would  provide  tax-ex- 
empt and  taxable  bond  issues,  venture  capital  and  risk  capital. 
These  monies  would  be  available  for  real  estate  acquisition,  con- 
struction and  renovation,  equipment  and  working  capital.  Pro- 
jects such  as  research  and  development  facilities,  neighborhood 
office /retail  projects,  and  educational  facilities  are  appropriate 
uses.  Boston  already  has  the  mechanism  for  making  these  invest- 
ment dollars  available  through  BIDFA  and  PFD.  These  invest- 
ments generally  have  more  flexible  rates  and  terms  than  the 
funds  available  in  the  Small  Business  Loan  Program. 

(x)Micro-Enterprise  Loan  Program  would  provide  financing  to 
small  businesses  unable  to  obtain  conventional  financing 
through  baiiking  institutions  due  to  the  size  of  the  loans  and  the 
lack  of  sufficient  supporting  evidence  of  credit  worthiness. 
BLDC  currently  administers  such  a  program.  These  loans  range 
from  $1,000  to  $15,000  and  are  issued  for  a  maximiun  term  of  5 
yccus  at  Prime  plus  2%.  An  additional  microenterprise  loan  pool 
will  be  created  for  loans  in  amounts  from  $15,000  to  $50,000  —  a 
key  gap  identified  by  the  community  -  with  $1  million  in  Title 
XX  funds. 

(xii)Business  District  Grant  Program  would  provide  grants  to 
business  districts  located  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  for  facade 
improvements,  signage,  business  district  cleanups,  marketing 
initiatives  and  other  activities  that  bring  residents  cind  businesses 
together  to  achieve  revitcilization.  Grant  money  is  currently 
available  through  PFD's  Neighborhood  Partnership  Fund.  An 
additional  $1  million  in  Title  XX  fimds  will  be  used  to  supplement 
this  program. 

(xiil)Real  Estate  Loans  would  be  available  for  business  proper- 
ties in  the  Empowerment  Zone  that  iu-e  in  need  of  redevelopment, 
ranging  from  nunor  facade  treatments  to  conversion  of  upper 
floor  vacant  space  and  ground  floor  vaccmt  commercial  space. 
Bcmks  are  currently  locining  at  75-80  percent  loan  to  value  ratio, 
but  the  high  cost  of  renovation  and  declining  real  estate  values 
usually  leave  a  significant  gap.  Through  programs  utilizing 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  funding,  some  gaps  are 
filled;  however,  given  the  demaind,  additional  resources  are 
needed  to  assist  more  businesses.    In  particular,  such  fimds 
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would  be  valuable  to  cover  extraordinary  development  costs  that 
might  include  removal  of  hazardous  w^aste,  asbestos  removal, 
hcindicap  accessibility  and  imusual  site  conditioris.  Approxi- 
mately $3  million  in  Empowerment  Zone  funds  will  be  allocated 
for  renovation  of  key  anchor  parcels  within  major  neighborhood 
business  districts,  including  Dudley  Squcire,  Grove  Hall,  Egleston 
Square,  Andrew  Square,  and  Qiinatown.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  restoration  of  historic  buildings,  particularly  in  Ehidley 
Square. 

(xiv)The  Training  and  Education  Department  of  the  Boston 
Center  will  be  a  satellite  facility  to  the  existing  Boston  Technical 
Center,  Inc.  (BTC).  The  BTC  is  sponsored  by  EDIC  and  is  located 
vdthin  the  Empowerment  Zone  in  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial 
Park  in  South  Boston.  The  BTC  was  established  in  1977  as  the 
training  arm  of  EDIC.  It  is  a  private,  non-profit,  post  secondary 
business  and  trade  school,  licensed  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 

BTC's  mission  is  twofold:  to  provide  business  or  trade  skills 
traiiiing  and  job-replacement  services  to  low-income  Boston-area 
residents,  and  to  provide  a  skilled  labor  force  for  Boston-area 
businesses.  The  BTC  has  established  strong  collaborative  ties 
with  private  sector  employers.  Private  employers  participate  in 
the  BTC's  programs  by:  assisting  in  student  selection;  overseeing 
curriculum  content  and  recommending  erihancement;  providing 
employment  seminars  cmd  lectures;  donating  money,  equipment 
and  supplies;  conducting  mock  interviews;  and  orgaiiizing  in- 
ternships. The  BTC  has  a  working  relationship  with  over  25 
employers  and  has  placed  graduates  in  jobs  with  over  200  com- 
panies. 

Over  the  years,  the  BTC  has  been  awarded  contracts  by  State  and 
local  agencies  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  Boston  Private  Industry  Coimdl,  the  EDIC  Depart- 
ment of  Jobs  and  Commimity  Services,  the  Neighborhood  Jobs 
Trust,  the  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation  and  the  Boston  Public 
Schools. 

Currently,  the  BTC  focuses  on  skills  and  job  readiness  training 
for  potential  employees.  The  Boston  Center  will  expand  upon 
this  base  by  providing  training  programs  geared  towcu-d  existing 
and  potential  business  owners,  such  as  the  following  programs. 
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New  Entrepreneurs  Training  Institute 

New  and  prospective  business  owners  could  benefit  from  access 
to  certain  types  of  business  courses,  in  topics  such  as  accounting 
methods  and  taxation.  Assistance  will  be  provided  to  develop  a 
short-term  business  curriculum  aimed  at  the  specific  needs  of 
new  businesses.  Courses  could  be  offered  for  a  linuted  fee,  with 
the  entire  series  of  courses  offered  three  times  per  year  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone  at  different  time  slots,  for  example,  an  all 
weekend  course,  an  evening  course,  or  an  early  morning  course. 
Classes  will  be  held  at  the  Boston  Center  for  Business  Develop- 
ment and  Education.  This  curriculum  will  be  developed  in  con- 
junction with  UMASS-Boston's  Small  Business  Development 
Center,  the  Gaston  Institute,  and  the  Commonwealth's  Industrial 
Services  Program  (described  below).  Graduates  will  be  provided 
with  ongoing  technical  assistcince. 

Industrial  Services  Program  (ISP)  Entrepreneurial  Training 

The  Commonwealth's  Industrial  Services  Program  (ISP)  is  a 
quasi-public  agency  offering  services  to  improve  the  competi- 
tiveness of  small-  and  medium-sized  companies  and  to  train 
dislocated  workers  for  new  jobs  in  growth  areas  of  the  economy. 
ISP  has  operated  Entrepreneurship  Training  for  dislocated  work- 
ers in  Massachusetts  for  the  past  six  years.  In  support  of  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone  application,  ISP  has  committed  to  design  a 
project  targeted  at  the  specific  needs  of  dislocated  workers  in 
Boston's  Empowerment  Zone. 

Building  Future  Entrepreneurs  Youth  Program 

ProgTcims  for  young  people,  particularly  minority  youth,  inter- 
ested in  starting  enterprises  will  be  encouraged .  This  will  involve 
the  following:  (1)  Developing  an  urbim  mentor  program  for 
elementary  school-age  children  with  volunteers  from  the  busi- 
ness community.  The  volunteer  will  establish  a  relationship  with 
a  particular  classroom  and  continue  with  the  class  as  it  moves 
from  one  grade  to  the  next.  (2)  Identifying  resources  for  summer 
and  after-school  work/apprenticeships  in  a  professional  envi- 
ronment with  mentors  assigned  at  the  place  of  work.  (3)  Estab- 
lishing a  short  course  for  1 1  th  and  1 2th  graders  planning  to  attend 
college,  covering  such  topics  as  academic  preparation,  the  selec- 
hon  of  a  major  and  related  career/work  opportunities.  (4)  Devel- 
oping a  curriculum  for  young  people  on  running  a  business,  to 
be  taught  in  conjunction  with  apprenticeships  in  community 
businesses     Boston  will  seek  to  work  with  organizations  that 
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encourage  youth  business  involvement,  such  as  Junior  Achieve- 
ment. 

English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL) 

Ehiring  the  community  process  for  developing  Boston's  Strategic 
Plan,  many  participants  cited  the  need  for  ESL  training  for  busi- 
ness owners.  Proficiency  in  English  Ccin  increase  a  business 
owrner's  confidence  and  ability  to  deal  with  financial  institutions 
and  service  providers.  Currently,  the  Gaston  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  provides  ESL  to  small  Latino  busi- 
nesses in  Boston.  With  increased  staff  and  outreach,  their  pro- 
gram could  be  expanded  and  additional  programs  developed  for 
business  people  who  speak  other  languages.  The  Empowerment 
Zone  is  home  to  people  of  many  languages,  including  Vietnam- 
ese, Portuguese,  Greek,  Korean,  Qiinese,  Polish,  French  Creole 
and  many  other  languages.  Access  to  ESL  traiiung  would  be 
much  easier  for  such  business  people  if  classes  were  held  at  the 
Boston  Center. 

Computer  Literary  Training 

In  order  for  new  and  growing  businesses  to  compete,  their  own- 
ers and  operators  must  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  computer 
technology  that  is  now  considered  essential  to  business  and 
industry.  Computer  literacy  training  will  be  provided  at  the 
Boston  Center  to  address  this  need. 

Location 

The  Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education  will 
be  located  in  the  EKidley  Squcire  area,  where  many  attractive  and 
historic  commercicil  buildings  of  appropriate  size  exist,  including 
some  in  public  ownership.  The  Boston  Center  not  only  will 
provide  services  for  businesses  in  the  Empowerment  Zone,  but 
also  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  the  revitalization  of  Roxbury's 
Dudley  Square,  which  has  suffered  from  disinvestment  in  recent 
years. 

Dudley  Squiire,  the  major  commercial  node  in  Roxbury,  serves  as 
one  of  the  primary  bus  and  transit  terminals  for  Boston  and  will 
be  the  terminus  of  the  future  Orange  Line  replacement  transit 
service,  providing  a  direct  coruiection  to  Downtown  Boston. 
Boston  will  work  with  the  commuiuty  residents  and  the  Dudley 
Square  Merchants  Association  to  study  options  for  an  appropri- 
ate location.  Given  the  primary  importance  of  the  Boston  Center 
for  Business  Development  and  Education  to  the  Strategic  Plan, 
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approximately  $3  million  in  Empowerment  Zone  Title  XX  funds 
will  be  used  to  renovate  a  building  for  the  Boston  Center. 

Physical  Facilities 

The  physical  structure  of  the  Boston  Center  will  contain  areas  for 
each  of  the  various  departments.  The  Business  Development 
Department  will  feature  a  large  conference  room  and  seminar 
rooms  for  on-going  training  workshops.  This  Department  will 
also  have  rooms  for  private  counseling  sessions,  and  cubicles  for 
consultants  and  private  banking  and  business  volunteers  assist- 
ing business  owners.  There  will  be  a  large  library /resource 
room  with  carrels  and  computer  stations.  The  Business  Lending 
and  Investment  Depeirtment  will  include  office  space  and  semi- 
nar/closing rooms  for  loan  officers  from  the  Boston  Center  and 
local  barvks.  The  Training  and  Education  Department  will  have 
at  least  two  large  classrooms  and  rooms  for  smaller  classes.  All 
cireas  will  be  fully  handicapped  accessible. 

A  minimum  of  approximately  11, 000  square  feet  of  space  will  be 
needed  to  run  the  Boston  Center.  However,  additional  space 
may  be  provided  for  temporary  shared  office  space  or  incubator 
space  for  businesses  that  are  just  starting  up.  The  folloviring  table 
provides  approximate  space  requirements  for  each  component  of 
the  Boston  Center: 

Multi-Service  Center  Facilitator 
/Management  500sq.  ft. 


Business  Information  Section  700sq.  ft. 

Business  Development 

Department  2,0G0sq.  ft. 

Business  Lending  and 

Investment  Department  2,000sq.  ft. 

Trciining  and  Education 

Department  2,000sq.  ft. 

Shared  Space  for 

Incubator  Businesses  2,000  sq.  ft. 

Miscellaneous  2,000sq.  ft. 

Circulation  20%  2,200sq.  ft. 

TOTAL  13,400    sq.ft. 
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Cooperative  Purchasing  Program 

EZ  Budget:  $175,000 

Many  small  businesses  that  eire  essential  to  Boston's  neighbor- 
hood commercial  districts  cannot  compete  with  chains  and  larger 
stores.  To  help  reduce  costs  and  increase  business  owners'  buy- 
ing power,  a  pilot  Cooperative  Purchasing  Program  will  allow 
several  small  businesses  to  make  bulk  purchases  from  large 
suppliers  together.  A  local  model  of  such  a  purchasing  coopera- 
tive is  the  Boston  Fuel  Consortiimi,  which  negotiates  bulk  oil 
purchases  for  home  heating. 

Group  Insurance  Purchasing  Program 

EZ  Budget  $175,000 

Small  businesses  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  also  suffer  from  high 
costs  and  restricted  access  to  fire,  theft  cind  liability  insurance 
coverage.  A  Bulk  Insurance  Purchasing  Program  will  allow  local 
small  businesses  to  reduce  business  costs  and  increase  access  to 
critical  protection.  Implementation  of  this  Program  will  involve 
hiring  a  Progrcim  Director  to  imdertake  resecirch,  negotiate  with 
insurance  companies  for  reduced  rates,  establish  an  Advisory 
Group,  and  develop  and  implement  a  membership  plan. 

Market  Analysis/Business  Promotion 

EZ  Budget  $680,000 

Business  promotion  efforts  will  be  directed  toward  recruiting 
new  businesses  that  fill  key  gaps  in  the  market.  A  market  study 
focused  on  the  Empowerment  Zone's  key  commercial  centers, 
such  as  Dudley  Square,  Grove  Hall,  Ruggles  Center,  Andrew 
Square,  Egleston  Square,  Chinatown  and  others  as  well  as  the 
residential  neighborhoods  they  serve  will  identify  existing  gaps 
in  the  market.  A  consohdated  information  bank  of  retail  and 
service  businesses  will  be  used  for  recruitment  efforts,  lirJced 
with  a  Sitefinder  service  located  within  Boston's  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Services.  The  Sitefinder  will  provide  an  important  link 
between  prospective  companies  and  available  sites  and  build- 
ings. Boston  will  identify  key  available  real  estate  parcels  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone,  particularly  those  that  anchor  or  are  promi- 
nent in  neighborhood  business  districts,  and  market  these  to 
prospective  business  people  interested  in  locating  in  Boston. 
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Relevant  information  and  contacts  will  be  compiled  about  these 
sites  and  buildings  so  that  interested  business  people  can  get 
important  facts  and  figures  quickly  and  easily. 

Trade  Fairs/Information  Exchange 

EZ  Budget:  $175,000 

The  City  of  Boston  will  work  with  major  industry  clusters,  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Neighborhood  Commerce  to  sponsor  trade  fairs  where  business 
owners  and  prospective  purchasers  of  their  goods  and  services 
could  meet.  These  trade  fairs  will  be  designed  to  encourage  the 
exchange  and  partnership  between  Minority  and  Women  Busi- 
ness Enterprises  and  owners  of  majority  companies  or  large 
institutions.  Further,  each  trade  fair  will  be  targeted  at  a  specific 
industry  cluster,  for  example,  educational  institutions,  health, 
insurance  and  fii\ance.  Other  opportimities  for  M/WBE  busi- 
ness owners  to  meet  officials  working  in  majority  companies  will 
help  to  expand  economic  activity.  This  type  of  information  ex- 
change could  be  coordinated  through  a  luncheon  format  de- 
signed for  individual  professional  groups  (for  example, 
accountants,  architects,  law^yers,  property  memagers  and  engi- 
neers). 

Industrial  Development  Study 

EZ  Budget:  $350,000 

To  assist  the  Empowerment  Zone's  existing  large  employers. 
Empowerment  Zone  funds  will  be  devoted  to  conducting  an 
Industrial  Development  Marketing  Study  focused  on  helping 
industries  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  become  more  competitive. 
This  study  will  focus  on  the  sites,  buildings,  and  industries  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone  and  will  evaluate  industrial  development  in 
the  Empowerment  Zone  neighborhood  business  districts  where 
significant  industrial  plants  operate,  including  Dudley,  Grove 
Hall,  and  Andrew  Square,  as  well  as  in  the  area's  industnal  parks, 
including  Crosstown  Industrial  Park/Newmarket  and  the  Bos- 
ton Marine  Industnal  Park.  The  Study  will  evaluate  the  support 
services  cind  infrastructure  such  industnal  plants  require  to  re- 
main competitive. 

The  Industrial  Development  Marketing  Study  would  build  on  a 
study  currently  underway  that  looks  at  five  industnal  sub-areas 
of  Boston,  four  of  which  overlap  m  part  with  the  Empowerment 
Zone.  The  cunent  study  is  being  performed  by  the  Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authonty  imder  a  $30,000  strategic  planning  grant 
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awarded  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  This  study 
will  result  in  an  economic  base  and  land  use  analysis  that  can  be 
used  to  prepare  strategies  for  the  development  of  these  five 
industrial  sub-areas.  This  ongoing  work  will  be  coordinated 
with  a  $350,000  HUD  grant  that  Boston's  Economic  Development 
and  Industrial  Corporation  has  received  to  study  the  re-use  of  the 
Boston  State  Hospital  site,  which  is  located  entirely  within  the 
Empowerment  Zone.  All  of  this  work  will  form  a  sohd  base  for 
the  Industrial  Development  Study. 

Strengthening  the  Empowerment  Zone's  Manufacturing 
Businesses 

•      The  Massachusetts  Manufacturing  Partnership 

The  recently-established  Massachusetts  Manufacturing  Partner- 
ship (MMP)  can  be  accessed  by  manufacturers  in  the  Empower- 
ment Zone  to  help  them  improve  their  products  and  compete 
nationally  and  internationally.  Manufacturing  is  an  extremely 
important  sector  to  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  and 
Boston  as  a  whole.  Manufacturing  jobs  generally  pay  higher 
wages  than  service  sector  jobs  and  frequently  offer  more  oppor- 
tunities for  career  development  and  advancement.  In  addition, 
manufacturing  jobs  are  frequently  located  in  or  adjacent  to  Em- 
powerment Zone  residential  neighborhoods:  for  example.  Grove 
Hall,  Dudley,  South  Boston,  and  Newmarket.  Their  presence 
nearby  makes  it  easier  for  residents  to  identify  and  seek  out 
employment  opportunities,  frequently  using  informal  commu- 
nity networking. 

There  are  approximately  189  manufactxuing  businesses  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone  with  5,577  manufacturing  jobs.  This  repre- 
sents 23  percent  of  Boston's  total  manufacturing  businesses:  11 
percent  of  Boston's  food  processing  concerns;  18  percent  of  ap- 
parel businesses;  six  percent  of  machinery  and  electrorucs,  and 
nearly  hcdf  (46  percent)  of  Boston's  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustry, most  of  which  is  clustered  in  the  South  Boston  area. 

The  mission  of  the  MMP  is  to  work  with  smeill  and  medium-sized 
manufacturers  that  want  to  become  more  competitive,  and  also 
to  work  with  defense-dependent  manufactiu-ers  who  want  to 
shift  to  non-defense  related  activities.  Massachusetts  has  organ- 
ized a  state-wide  partnership  to  provide  industrial  modern- 
ization services  to  small  and  medium-sized  manufacturers  in  all 
regions  of  the  state  by  deploying  field  workers  to  work  closely 
with  manufactvu-ers.  The  MMP  will  provide  a  coherent  state- 
wide, regionally-based  system  for  the  deUvery  of  industrial  serv- 
ices in  product  and  process  technology,  effective  business 
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methods  and  workforce  development.  It  will  be  centrally-guided 
and  coordinated  by  the  quasi-public  agency,  the  Bay  State  Skills 
Corporation.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  (UMASS)  is  the 
lead  higher  education  partner  for  the  MMP  initiative.  In  the 
greater  Boston  area,  a  non-profit,  industry-led  partnership  (the 
Greater  Boston  Manufacturing  Partnership)  will  administer  the 
MMP  program;  it  includes  UMASS-Boston,  the  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Services  program.  Bunker  Hill  Commimity  College, 
Northeeistem  University,  Boston  University  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

Funding  for  the  MMP  program  comes  from  the  federal  Technol- 
ogy Reinvestment  Project  ($10.6  million  over  three  years)  and  is 
matched  by  an  estimated  $6  million  of  state  funds  and  $14  million 
in  industry  and  local  matching  funds. 

The  MMP  program  is  a  sigiuficant  resource  to  Empowerment 
Zone  businesses.  The  Greater  Boston  Manufacturing  Partner- 
ship has  committed  to  undertake  some  pilot  projects  in  the  Em- 
powerment Zone  and  will  conduct  outreach  efforts  to  ensure  that 
Empowerment  Zone  businesses  know  of  the  MMP  program  and 
how  to  participate  in  it.  (See  Section  on.  Letters  of  Commitment) 

•      Industrial  Services  Program 

In  conjunction  with  the  services  of  the  MMP  program,  the  Com- 
monwealth's Industrial  Services  Program  (ISP),  a  quasi-public 
agency  offering  services  to  improve  the  competitiveness  of  small- 
and  medium-sized  comparues  and  to  train  dislocated  workers  for 
new  jobs  in  growth  areas  of  the  economy,  also  has  committed  to 
providing  services  to  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone.  Given  the 
number  of  plant  closings  in  the  Empowerment  Zone,  these  serv- 
ices are  badly  needed. 

ISP  operates  the  Economic  Stabilization  Trust,  which  provides 
debt  financing  to  Massachusetts  manufacturers  that  are  viable 
but  are  unable  to  meet  their  financing  needs  from  private  sources. 
ISP  loans  are  available  to  manufacturing  businesses  in  the  Em- 
powerment Zone;  ISP  has  committed  to  an  aggressive  outreach 
program  to  let  these  businesses  know  that  such  loans  are  avail- 
able. In  addition,  ISP  has  committed  to  seek  a  set-aside  from  its 
Board  of  Economic  Stabilization  Trust  funds  targeted  to  the  Bos- 
ton Empowerment  Zone  area.  (See  Section  on ,  Letters  ofComit  - 
menl. ) 
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National  and  International  Market  Expansion 
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EZ  Budget:  $135,000 

Businesses  located  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  may  need  assis- 
tance in  expanding  their  markets,  par- 
ticularly abroad.  It  is  proposed  that 
Title  XX  funds  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  Industrial  Development  Mar- 
keting Study  discussed  above  to  de- 
velop a  marketing  campaign  aimed  at 
helping  the  Empowerment  Zone's 
Icirger  industrial  and  service  businesses 
market  to  the  metropolitan  region,  the 
rest  of  the  Commonwealth  and  abroad. 
Boston  will  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
Massachusetts  Office  of  Intemationcil 
Trade  and  Investment,  a  publicly- 
funded,  non-profit  corporation  that 
works  with  small  and  medium-sized 
compcmies  to  assist  them  in  entering  an 
export  market  for  the  first  time  or  in- 
creasing their  export  sales. 


Business  to  Business  Mentoring 

Mentoring  is  a  successful  method  of  establishing  or  broadening 
relationships  cimong  business  people,  a  critical  ingredient  of 
successful  entrepreneurship.  It  is  proposed  that  Title  XX  funds 
be  used  to  expand  mentoring  programs  throughout  the  Empow- 
erment Zone.  Several  mentoring  programs  are  in  existence  today 
that  target  certain  sectors  or  neighborhoods.  Boston  will  build 
upon  these  models  to  expand  the  mentoring  experience  for  busi- 
nesses within  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

•      Massachusetts  Mentor-Protege  Pilot  Program 

The  Massachusetts  Mentor-Protege  Pilot  Program  is  a  voluntary 
demonstration  project  to  organize  and  support  relationships  be- 
tween well-established  companies  and  minority  business  prote- 
ges in  the  irmer  dty.  Among  its  primary  goals  is  the  expansion  of 
contracts  and  purchasing  opportvmities  for  minority  firms. 

In  addition,  the  program  also  has  the  goal  of  expanding  access  to 
the  expertise  of  larger  businesses  in  such  areas  as  management, 
marketing,  technology,  and  many  other  skills  necessary  to  run  a 
business  or  bring  it  to  a  higher  level  of  growth. 
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The  pilot  demonstration  project  is  focused  on  Grove  Hall  in 
Boston,  but  it  is  intended  to  be  expanded  to  other  cities  in  the 
CoiTunonwealth.  The  program  is  a  collaboration  among  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  business  community  in  Boston,  Inner  City 
Economic  Development  Inc.,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Enterprise  Forum,  and  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Affairs.  Funding  is  being  sought  from  the 
Community  Development  Financing  Corporation's  Urban  Initia- 
tive Fund.  A  complete  description  of  the  Massachusetts  Mentor- 
Protege  Program  can  be  found  in  the  Appendices. 

•  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  Mentor-Protege  Grant 
Program 

Massachusetts  has  a  large  defense  industry.  Even  with  on-going 
military  cutbacks,  mihtary-related  industries  will  continue  to 
contribute  a  significant  share  of  the  state's  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct. Many  of  these  militciry-related  industries  are  located  in 
eastern  Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  US.  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  prime  contractors  are  Raytheon,  Lincoln  Labs,  MIT,  Mitre, 
Draper  Laboratories,  Bolt,  Beremek  and  Nev^Tnan,  Honeywell, 
RCA,  TRW,  General  Ship  emd  Avco.  While  many  of  these  mili- 
tary industrial  firms  are  adjusting  to  lower  levels  of  defense 
spending,  they  v^  continue  to  have  stiong  economic  ties  to  the 
DoD.  The  DoD  started  a  Mentor-Protege  Grant  Program  be- 
tween its  prime  contractors  and  minority  business  enterprises 
(MBE)  to  increase  contracting  opportunities.  EKie  to  its  stiategic 
location  in  Massachusetts,  the  City  of  Boston  will  take  advantage 
of  the  DoD  program  to  expand  opportunities  for  MBEs  located 
or  wishing  to  locate  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

The  subcontracting  needs  of  military  industrial  firms  in  the  re- 
gion will  be  identified  and  linkages  with  established  and  new 
MBEs  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  will  be  promoted.  It  is  envi- 
sioned that  this  DoD  grant  program  could  expand  economic 
opportunities  for  many  MBEs  that  have  not  participated  before 
with  DoD  prime  contiactors  in  Massachusetts,  and  possibly  the 
New  England  region  as  whole. 

•  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency 

The  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA)  has  cre- 
ated a  variety  of  successful  business  mentor  programs  to  increase 
the  number  of  MBEs  used  by  management  companies  of  MHFA 
financed  developments.  MHFA  has  two  sets  of  goals  for  hiring 
MBEs;  5  percent  statewide  and  30  percent  for  the  Linkage  Area, 
which  includes  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Mattapan,  and  parts  of 
Jamaica  Plain  and  South  End,  an  area  that  overlaps  with  the 
Empowerment  Zone.     In  addition,  within  the  Linkage  Area, 
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MHFA  is  managing  a  $100  niillion  Demonstration  Disposition 
Program  for  2,000  foreclosed  housing  units  owned  by  HUD.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  housing  units  fall  within  Boston's  Empow- 
erment Zone.  The  Demonstration  Disposition  Program  has  an 
80  percent  MBE  utilization  goal,  providing  sigiuficant  business 
opportimity  to  MBEs  located  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

MHFA's  MBE  Mentor  Program  provides  MBE  vendors  in  the 
Linkage  Area  with  direct  feedback  on  their  performance  and 
managerial  practices.  The  management  company  mentor,  which 
is  paired  with  an  MBE,  offers  recommendations  to  increase  the 
MBEs  competitiveness.  More  recently,  MHFA  has  started  a  new 
mentoring  program  for  certified  public  accountants  (CPAs). 

Assistance  to  Neighborhood  Business  Districts/Organizing 

EZ  Budget:  $560,000 

In  addition  to  assistance  for  individual  business  ov^ners,  neigh- 
borhood businesses  often  need  training  and  assistance  in  work- 
ing together  to  strengthen  their  districts.  Cooperation  can  lead 
to  a  more  attractive,  convenient  shopping  environment  that  helps 
neighborhood  businesses  compete  with  suburban  malls.  The 
Strategic  Plan  will  build  upon  the  City's  existing  retail  district 
program  to  develop  neighborhood  business  associations  and 
assist  them  in  becoming  self-sustaining.  Title  XX  funds  will  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  Commuiuty  Development  Block  Grant 
funds  to  hire  business  district  managers  and  consultants  for  the 
Dudley  Square,  Egleston  Square,  Grove  Hall,  and  Andrew 
Square  Neighborhood  Business  Districts,  Washington  Park  Mall 
and  other  neighborhood  business  centers  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone.  Existing  Boards  of  Trade  and  Neighborhood  Chambers  of 
Commerce  will  be  used  as  the  organizational  vehicles  for  these 
neighborhood  business  associations.  The  associations  will  be 
composed  of  business  operators,  real  estate  owners  and  resi- 
dents. Topics  covered  will  include  advertising,  promotional 
events,  safety,  store  appearance,  product  display,  cmd  merchan- 
dising. 

E.  Improving  the  Transport  of  People:  Linking  Residents  and 
Employment  Centers 

Improvements  to  transportation  infrastructure  are  key  to  the 
economic  potential  of  Boston's  circumferential  area  that  rings  the 
downtown.  Both  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  are  moving 
forward  on  projects  to  create  greater  accessibility  into  and  out  of 
this  area.  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone,  as  well  as  complemen- 
tary Enterprise  Community  applications  from  the  adjacent  cities 
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of  Cambridge  and  Chelsea,  focus  job  creation  in  this  circvimfer- 
ential  corridor.  Limited  accessibility  of  the  neighborhoods  along 
the  drciunferential  ring  has  severely 
constrained  growth  potential  within 
this  corridor  and  the  creation  of  busi- 
nesses and  jobs  that  provide  opportu- 
nities for  Empowerment  Zone 
residents. 

While  the  highly  centralized  structure 
of  Boston's  regional  transportation  sys- 
tems ensures  the  central  role  of  the  City 
in  the  region's  economy,  a  lack  of  ac- 
cess to  and  within  the  Empowerment 
Zone  has  constrained  its  development, 
as  well  as  the  movement  of  Empower- 
ment Zone  residents  to  centers  of  job 
growth.  For  example,  while  commer- 
cial and  commuter  transportation  sys- 
tems are  strong,  they  are  primarUy 
radial  in  natvue  and  do  not  in  general 
improve  access  of  Empowerment  Zone  residents  to  employment 
centers. 

Boston's  transportation  strategies  are  designed  to  increase  the 
access  of  Empowerment  Zone  residents  to  jobs  and  services 
within  their  oun  neighborhoods,  the  downtown,  the  emerging 
growth  centers  in  the  circiunferential  corridor,  and  the  region  as 
a  whole;  and  to  provide  the  access  needed  for  new  businesses  to 
grow  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  without  adverse  commuiuty 
and  environmental  impacts. 

Public  Transportation  Strategies 

Boston  is  pursuing  an  aggressive  program  to  build  on  the 
strengths  of  its  present  transportation  system,  including  the  fol- 
lowing major  iiutiatives. 

arcumferential  Transit.  In  1988,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Trans- 
portation Authority  (MBTA)  initiated  a  feasibility  study  of  a  new 
circumferential  transit  service,  which  would  make  connections 
between  the  radial  lines  of  the  present  public  transit  system.  The 
Commonwealth's  1994  Program  for  Mass  Transportation  has 
detenruned  that  this  service  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
future  transit  programs  available  in  the  region,  serving  nearly 
150,000  daily  hips,  of  which  some  35,000  would  be  new  to  h-ansit. 
Improved  circumferential  tremsit  is  among  Boston's  top  pubUc 
transportation  priorities.   A  positive  first  step  wcis  taken  when 
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the  1994  Transportation  Bond  Bill  incorporated  a  $4  million 
authorization  to  plan  for  the  creation  of  circumferential  transit 
service. 

While  recognizing  that  high  volume  transit  service  in  the  circum- 
ferential corridor  will  take  many  years  to  implement,  the  City  of 
Boston  is  committed  to  working  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  plan  for  such  a  service,  while  identifying  incre- 
mental near-  and  mid-term  improvements  that  can  increase  ac- 
cess throughout  the  circumferential  corridor.  Toward  this  end, 
the  Commonwealth  has  announced  the  creation  of  three  new 
limited-stop  bus  routes  serving  Boston  and  Cambridge  employ- 
ment centers  in  the  circvimferential  corridor.  These  routes  would 
enhance  bus  service  between  the  radial  transit  lines  crossing  the 
corridor  emd  employment  centers  in  the  corridor.  It  will  also 
provide  improved  cormections  between  residential  neighbor- 
hoods and  employment  centers  in  the  corridor  and,  via  the  radial 
lines,  to  jobs  throughout  the  region.  Beginning  in  fall  1994,  these 
three  pilot  crosstowm  bus  routes  are  expected  to  carry  6,000 
passengers  daily.  The  routes,  tentatively  dubbed  the  Cambridge, 
Ruggles  and  Longwood  lines,  will  carry  riders  in  a  more  direct 
route  than  the  current  hub  and  spokes  MBTA  system.  Buses  will 
be  express,  not  stopping  at  every  block.  Such  buses  would  serve 
a  substantial  part  of  the  Empowerment  Zone,  connecting  residen- 
tial neighborhoods,  employment  centers  and  educational  institu- 
tions. 

South  Boston  Piers  Transitway.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
commercial  build-out  projected  for  the  South  Boston  waterfront, 
the  City  and  Commonwealth  have  collaborated  on  an  integrated 
plan  of  new  roads,  bridges  and  transit  service.  The  South  Boston 
Piers  Transitway,  currently  in  final  environmental  review,  will 
connect  South  Station,  the  region's  major  intermodal  tiansporta- 
tion  facility,  with  the  South  Boston  industrial  area.  In  a  later 
phase,  the  line  will  be  extended  to  Boylston  Street  Station  in  the 
cential  business  district. 

Washington  Street  Replacement  Service.  In  1987,  the  elevated 
Orange  Line  transit  service  was  relocated  from  Washington 
Street  to  the  Southwest  Corridor,  a  tiansit  right-of-way  and  linear 
park,  that  runs  through  a  number  of  Empowerment  Zone  neigh- 
borhoods. The  new  alignment  deprived  Dudley  Square  and 
much  of  Roxbury  (areas  comprising  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone)  of  their  previous  strong  cormections  to 
dov\mtov^nn  and  the  rest  of  the  radial  transit  system. 

The  Commonwealth  has  committed  to  create  a  permanent  re- 
placement pubUc  transit  service  along  Washington  Street.  Two 
modes  are  now  under  consideration:  electrified  bus  service  and 
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light  rail.  The  Commonwealth  has  allocated  $40  million  in  state 
funds  to  initiate  the  replacement  transit  project.  In  a  subsequent 
phase,  the  Washington  Street  replacement  service  could  lirik  up 
with  the  South  Boston  Trai\sitway  at  Boylston  Street  Station.  This 
would  create  a  single  service  linking  Roxbury  to  the  South  Boston 
commercial,  industrial  and  port  area. 

Boston's  Collaboration  with  Chelsea  and  Cambridge 

Boston  is  collaborating  with  the  adjoining  cities  of  Chelsea  and 
Cambridge  to  develop  a  plan  for  improved  transit  accessibility 
in  the  circumferential  corridor.  The  goal  of  the  plan- 
ning is  to  improve  access  for  residents  of  the  three 
cities'  Empowerment  and  Enterprise  Zones  to  the  ma- 
jor employment  centers  around  the  ring.  Taken  to- 
gether, each  dty  contains  industries  and  employment 
centers  that  can  supply  important  job  opportunities 
for  Zone  residents.  Chelsea  contaiT\s  a  major  food 
wholesaling  center  and  is  adjacent  to  Boston's  Logan 
Airport.  Cambridge  is  the  location  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  a  center  of  technol- 
ogy-related jobs,  as  well  as  retail  jobs  in  East 
Cambridge.  Boston's  share  of  the  ring  contains  major 
medical  centers  (the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  medical 
research  center,  the  Longwood  Medical  and  Academic 
Area,  the  South  End  Medical  Area  and  the  planned 
South  Station  medical  research  center),  as  well  as  a 
food  wholesaling  center  and  the  Port  of  Boston. 

The  transit  concept  being  pursued  by  the  three  cities 
is  to  build  on:  (1)  the  strong  present  radial  trarisit 
system,  (2)  the  Commonwealth's  proposed  limited- 
stop  express  circumferential  service,  and  (3)  the  grow- 
ing private  bus  and  van  services  developed  by  area 
employers.  Among  the  employer-sponsored  private 
services  that  have  emerged  are  those  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  in  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
the  Medical  Academic  and  Scientific  Community  Or- 
ganization Inc.  (MASCO)  in  the  Longwood  Medical 
and  Academic  Area,  and  the  Cambridgeside  Galleria 
(a  major  retail  mall). 

As  part  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  process,  MASCO 
expressed  interest  in  further  pursuing  discussions  that  have  be- 
g\in  with  the  cities  of  Boston,  Cambridge  and  Chelsea  around  the 
topic  of  transportation  and  development  in  the  circumferential 
corridor.  (See  Chapter  XII,  Letters  of  Commitment.)  MASCO 
currently  transports  some  7,000  employees  of  member  institu- 
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tions  per  day,  on  privately-funded  and  operated  shuttle  business. 
These  buses  operate  on  both  fixed  routes  and  short-distance 
parking  shuttle  routes  in  the  urban  ring.  Discussions  to  date 
have  centered  on  the  opportunities  to  iniprove  transportation 
and  access  to  jobs  for  Empowerment  Zone  residents  through  an 
innovative  pilot  project  which  would  bring  together  public  and 
private  entihes. 

The  objective  is  to  integrate  these  evolving  services  into  a  net- 
work that  can  supply  access  for  Empowerment  Zone  and  Enter- 
prise Commuiuty  residents  to  each  major  employment  center 
along  the  circumferential  ring.  By  working  with  employer-gen- 
erated private  services  and  the  Commonwealth,  the  three  cities 
hope  to  create  a  network  that  supplies  reliable  and  attractive 
collector  and  distributor  services  providing  connections  for  Zone 
residents  between  the  public  transit  nodes  and  the  employment 
centers.  This  service  would  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  current  public 
transit  system.  Since  many  of  the  job  opportunities  at  locations 
such  as  the  food  wholesale  centers,  Logan  Airport,  the  port  and 
the  medical  centers  are  available  at  hours  not  now  well-served  by 
conventional  public  transit  service,  the  three  cities  will  also  ex- 
plore how  such  a  network  could  extend  the  hours  of  transit  access 
for  Empowerment  Zone  residents. 

The  Livable  Communities  Program 

The  Federal  Transit  Administration  is  preparing  a  new  program 
to  provide  improved  transit  access  to  jobs,  services,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  dty  residents.  Called  the  Livable  Communi- 
ties Program,  it  is  intended  to  support  Empowerment 
Zone /Enterprise  Community  programs  with  plarming  and  capi- 
tal projects.  The  Qty  of  Boston  is  preparing  an  application  to  the 
program  that  will  revise  bus  routes  to  better  serve  Empowerment 
Zone  residents  and  neighborhood  centers;  will  construct  attrac- 
tive new  bus  shelters  and  waiting  areas  in  the  circumferential 
corridor  and  in  other  Empowerment  Zone  neighborhoods;  and 
will  improve  the  marketing  of  bus  service  to  area  residents.  The 
thrust  of  the  program  is  to  make  transit  safer  and  more  attractive 
for  area  residents. 

Roadway  Strategies 

While  improving  transit  access  is  the  highest  priority  for  facilitat- 
ing the  movement  of  Empowerment  Zone  residents,  an  improved 
crosstov^m  arterial  roadway  system  would  also  contribute  to  the 
ease  of  movement  of  residents.  The  following  key  elements  of 
such  a  system  have  been  identified  and  are  in  varying  stages  of 
planiung,  design  or  construction. 
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New  Dudley  Street.  The  creation  of  a 
two-way  New  Ehidley  Street  from 
Dudley  Square  to  Tremont  Street  is 
now  in  construction  funded  by  a 
combination  of  dty,  state,  and  federal 
funds.  This  project  will  create  a  key 
crosstown  roadway  linking  Roxbury  to 
the  Southwest  Corridor,  Mission  Hill 
and  the  Longwood  Medical  and 
Academic  Area. 


•  Ruggles  Street.  The  widening  of 
Ruggles  Street  to  a  fvill  four-lane 
cross-section  and  the  reservation  of  a 
transit  easement  between  Tremont 
Street  and  Huntington  Avenue  will 
facilitate  traffic  movement  between  the 

major  crosstown  roadway,  Melnea  Cass  Boulevcird,  to  the 
Longwood  Medical  and  Academic  Area.  The  MBTA  is 
committed  to  the  design  of  this  roadway.  Boston  will  use 
its  Urban  System  allocation  to  construct  the  project. 

•  Southwest  Corridor  Arterials.  City  emd  Commonwealth 
plans  call  for  major  new  development  between  the  Ruggles 
and  Roxbury  Crossing  transit  nodes  in  the  Southwest 
Corridor.  While  these  investments  will  greatly  increase  the 
accessibility  of  jobs  and  services  to  the  Empowerment 
Zone,  they  will  place  added  cars  on  local  streets.  Boston  is 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  transportation  study  of  the 
Southwest  Corridor  between  Melnea  Cass  Boulevcird  and 
Centre  Street  to  ensure  that  these  developments  do  not 
negatively  affect  the  adjacent  neighborhoods.  Funding  is 
provided  by  Boston's  Capital  Budget. 

Addendum:  Boston's  Economic  Engines 

Health  Care 

Boston  is  a  world  leader  in  health  care.  Thirty-one  inpatient 
hospitals  are  located  within  the  City,  along  with  the  medical 
schools  of  Harvard,  Tufts  and  Boston  Universities.  Much  of  this 
health  care  industry  is  located  within  or  adjacent  to  the  Empow- 
erment Zone  in  three  main  centers:  Longwood,  the  South  End  and 
Midtown.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  work  force 
over  the  age  of  16  is  employed  in  health  services  (approximately 
2,900  people),  the  highest  percentage  share  of  any  industry  and 
higher  than  the  percentage  share  for  the  City  of  Boston  work  force 
(13  percent). 
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Perhaps  more  significant  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  health 
care  sector,  and  the  opportvmities  for  enhanced  procurement  of 
both  goods  and  services  from  Empowerment  Zone  businesses. 

While  there  is  much  uncerttiinty  today  in  the  United  States  about 
the  health  care  industry  due  to  pending  reform  legislation,  one 
trend  is  dear.  Anything  that  reduces  the  cost  of  providing  care 
will  be  well  received.  Boston,  which  enjoys  a  conunanding  pres- 
ence in  health  care  on  a  world-wide  scale,  is  well-positioned  to 
lead  in  the  creation  of  cost-saving  innovations.  While  these  cost 
saving  trends  will  likely  result  in  consolidations  with  attendant 
job  loss,  there  should  be  significant  growth  in  cost  reduction 
niches.  Much  of  this  growth  may  be  in  areas  not  traditionally 
thought  of  as  health  care  per  se  ,  for  example,  the  use  of  informa- 
tion technology  for  medical  record  keeping,  teleconunuiucatioris 
for  telemedicine  and  consultation  with  specialists,  bio-engi- 
neered drugs,  and  diagnostics  and  medical  devices  for  non-inva- 
sive procedures.  A  recent  Arthur  D.  Little  study  suggests  that 
$30  billion  could  be  saved  aruiually  in  the  US.  through  the  use  of 
telecommunications  and  information  technology  in  health  care. 

Opportunities  may  also  be  presented  as  health  care  moves  to- 
ward more  and  more  outpatient  care  and  services,  such  as  home 
health  care. 

The  location  of  Boston's  current  health  care  industry  creates  great 
potential  for  the  Empowerment  Zone.  Boston's  Longwood 
Medical  and  Academic  Area,  with  15  medical  and  academic 
institutions  sharing  a  densely  built  175-acre  campus,  is  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  Empowerment  Zone.  Longwood  is  home  to 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  four  of  its  teaching  hospitals,  and 
two  research/treatment  clinics.  The  City  of  Boston  recently  dis- 
posed of  a  former  public  high  school,  which  will  become  the  site 
of  the  new  Harvard  Institutes  of  Medicine,  a  $74  n\illion  research 
facility  that  will  break  new  ground  in  the  collaboration  between 
private  industry  and  academia.  Longwood  Medical  and  Aca- 
demic Area  instituhons  make  up  the  largest  share  of  funding 
coming  to  Boston  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  ($362 
million  in  fiscal  year  1993). 

In  Boston's  South  End,  on  the  edge  of  the  Empowerment  Zone, 
the  City  has  just  completed  a  $170  million  reconstruction  of 
Boston  City  Hospital  (BCH).  Next  to  BCH  and  within  the  Em- 
powerment Zone  is  the  Boston  University  Medical  Center,  a 
complex  that  includes  University  Hospital,  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity's schools  of  medicine,  dentistry  and  public  health. 

Just  outside  the  Empowerment  Zone  boundary  (across  the  street 
from  these  institutions),  the  first  phase  of  a  biomedical  office  and 
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research  complex  has  been  completed.  The  Biosquare  project  is 
a  $300  million  complex  devoted  to  medical  research,  medical 
office,  health  care  and  educational  facilities  on  a  16-acre  site  along 
Albany  Street.  A  parking  garage  and  hotel  are  also  planned.  This 
development  will  provide  space  for  scientists  conducting  the 
research  that  is  the  basis  for  new  technologies  and  new  products 
in  the  biomedical  and  biotechnology  industries.  In  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  South  End  medical  area,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Empow- 
erment Zone,  are  two  other  major  medical  institutions.  Both  New 
England  Mediccil  Center  and  the  Tufts  University  Medical  School 
are  located  in  Boston's  Chinatown.  Tufts  University  is  also 
planning  the  Tufts  International  Research  Center,  to  be  located  at 
South  Station,  within  the  Empowerment  Zone  boundary,  and 
only  three  blocks  away  from  its  medical  school.  This  research 
center  is  a  proposed  two  milhon  square  foot  biomedical  research 
and  office  complex. 

Biotechnology  And  Biomedical 

Research  conducted  by  Boston's  institutions  —  hospitals,  medical 
schools,  universities  and  institutes,  as  well  as  private  corpora- 
tions —  drives  the  region's  growth  in  the  biotechnology /biomedi- 
cal industry.  In  1993,  Boston  researchers  brought  in  over  $598 
million  in  federal  research  grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  second  highest  award  in  the  nation  and  approxi- 
mately seven  percent  of  the  VS.  total.  Privately-funded  medical 
research  is  playing  an  increasingly  prominent  role  in  Boston  as 
well.  For  example,  the  Dana-Farber  Cancer  Ii\stitute  will  receive 
up  to  $100  million  in  a  10-year  partnership  to  develop  cancer 
drugs  with  Sandoz  Pharmaceuticals.  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  has  relationships  with  Shiseido  Company,  a  Japanese 
cosmetics  firm,  and  Hoechst  A.G.,  a  West  German  pharmaceuti- 
cal company.  The  Boston  area  has  a  competitive  advantage  in 
the  biotechnology/biomedical  industry  because  of  the  strength 
and  number  of  relationships  between  researchers,  institutions, 
start-up  companies,  venture  capitalists  and  suppliers. 

Boston  has  a  large  capacity  to  add  value  in  these  fields,  which 
include  traditional  biotechnology  (both  therapeutics  and  diag- 
nostics), biomedical  devices,  instrumentahon  and  biosensors. 

Because  these  types  of  companies  often  require  close  proximity 
to  a  research  institution,  such  as  a  teaching  hospital,  the  Empow- 
erment Zone  can  capitalize  on  its  location.  Sites  can  be  assembled 
for  small-scale  research  and  development  and  pilot  manufactur- 
ing. While  biotechnology  has  relatively  low  employment  during 
early  stages,  such  as  research  and  development,  as  the  biotech- 
nology industry  matures  and  enters  product  manufacturing,  the 
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need  for  a  larger  work  force  wiU  emerge.  While  manufacturing 
job  growth  may  initially  be  slow,  the  biotechnology /biomedical 
industry  nonetheless  represents  a  powerful  force  in  the  regional 
economy,  and  its  relationship  to  Boston's  large  institutional  base 
suggests  that  it  can  be  sustained. 

Financial  Services 

The  financial  services  sector  is  a  core  industry  cluster  in  the 
Boston  region.  Unlike  some  clusters,  this  sector  is  located  pri- 
marily in  downtown  Boston,  rather  than  in  Crosstown  areas. 
Boston's  ujuque  geography  has  allowed  the  inclusion  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  downtown  in  its  Empowerment  Zone. 
Large  portions  of  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  are  located  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  downtown.  Even  the  most  distant  comer 
of  the  Empowerment  Zone  is  located  only  about  five  miles  from 
downtown.  Further,  Boston's  existing  radial  transit  system  pro- 
vides access  from  Empowerment  Zone  neighborhoods  to  job 
centers  in  the  core.  The  plarmed  Washington  Street  replacement 
service,  which  would  provide  service  from  the  Empowerment 
Zone's  Roxbury  neighborhood  to  downtown,  is  critical  to  provid- 
ing Zone  residents  with  access  to  downtown  jobs.  Thus,  Bos- 
ton's compact  geography  suggests  that  Boston  will  be  able  to 
provide  employment  opportvmities  in  the  downtown  financial 
services  sector  to  Empowerment  Zone  residents. 

The  federcd  employer  wage  tax  credit  is  the  only  incentive  —  at 
any  level  of  government  —  aimed  specifically  at  labor.  The  credit 
is  extremely  powerful  as  it  allows  any  business  in  the  Empower- 
ment Zone,  including  a  downtown  financial  service  company,  to 
reduce  its  federal  tax  liability  for  at  least  10  years.  Connecting 
Empowerment  Zone  residents  with  jobs  in  the  downtown  finan- 
cial services  economy  will  require  efforts  aimed  at  iiiforming 
employers  about  the  wage  credit.  An  informational  marketing 
program  to  inform  businesses  about  the  wage  credit  will  be 
imdertaken.  Information  will  be  disseminated  through  vcirious 
media,  including  newspapers,  radio,  television,  the  cable  access 
chaimel  and  the  Internet,  as  well  as  through  direct  mailings. 

In  addition  to  informing  downtown  businesses  about  the  advan- 
tages of  hiring  Empowerment  Zone  residents,  these  residents 
must  given  greater  education  and  information  about  downtown 
job  opportxinities.  Chapter  4,  Partnership  Investinents  in  Educa  - 
tion  and  Work  Force  Readiness,  discusses  specific  program  ac- 
tivities for  empowering  Zone  residents  through  education. 
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Environmental  Industry 

Massachusetts  has  one  of  the  largest  concentrations  of  environ- 
mental fimns  and  employees  of  any  state  in  the  coimtry,  centered 
largely  in  Boston  (partiailarly  the  circumferential  corridor)  and 
the  two  nearby  suburbs  of  Cambridge  and  Waltham.  This  indus- 
try is  quite  large  when  compared  with  other  emerging  technol- 
ogy industries.  According  to  a  study  prepared  for  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  the  environmental  in- 
dustry employs  more  than  twice  as  many  persons  as  the  software 
industry  employed  in  1991,  and  for  each  person  employed  in 
biotechnology,  about  ten  people  were  employed  in  environ- 
mental technology.  Total  revenues  of  Massachusetts  environ- 
mental firms  were  estimated  to  be  almost  $9  biUion  in  1990,  or 
more  than  six  percent  of  the  gross  state  product. 

Environmental  technology  is  a  broad  industry,  encompassing 
those  companies  that  produce  or  sell  products  or  services  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  environment.  Such  companies  include 
those  that  deal  with  water  treatment,  solid  waste  management, 
resource  recovery  (recydables),  asbestos  abatement,  hazardous 
waste  management,  air  pollution  control  equipment,  engineer- 
ing/testing services  and  remediation  services  (clean-up). 

The  environmental  industry  is  expected  to  grow,  as  government 
regulation  mandates  ever  cleamer  industries  cmd  consumers  in- 
creasingly desire  "green"  products.  For  example,  as  state  man- 
dates regarding  recycling  go  into  effect  in  more  communities, 
more  material  will  be  collected,  creating  growth  opportunities  for 
recycling-based  industries.  Environmental  technology  may  also 
become  a  more  significant  export  industry  as  countries  such  as 
Mexico  and  Europe's  former  eastern  bloc  begin  to  tackle  environ- 
mental pollution. 

As  discussed  earlier,  the  University  of  Massachusetts-Boston  has 
been  targeted  by  the  state  as  the  principal  site  for  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  and  programs  related  to  environmental  policy, 
business,  and  technology.  The  UMASS-Boston  campus  is  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  the  Empowerment  Zone,  providing  easy  access 
to  Zone  residents  and  businesses. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  study  suggests  that 
there  is  currently  a  demand  for  environmental  techrucians  that 
exceeds  the  likely  number  of  graduates  from  the  Boston  region's 
public  commuruty  and  four-year  colleges  offering  programs  that 
train  environmental  technicians.  This  unmet  demand  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  some  tune.  Thus,  the  field  of  environ- 
mental technology  represents  a  good  opportunity  for  trammg 
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and  employment  for  Empowerment  Zone  residents.  The  focus 
of  UMASS- Boston  on  environmental  technology,  together  with  a 
recently  announced  collaboration  between  UMASS  and  area 
community  colleges  (including  Roxbury  Community  College  in 
the  Empowerment  Zone)  creates  an  opportunity  to  build  on  our 
existing  educational  resources  to  prepare  Empowerment  Zone 
residents  for  a  field  with  a  high  demand,  the  opportunity  to  leam 
and  utilize  scientific  and  technical  skills,  good  future  prospects, 
and  employers  located  nearby. 

Information  Technology 

The  iiiformation  technology  industry  is  growing  rapidly  across 
its  varied  segments  and  becoming  indisper^sable  in  every  indus- 
try as  firms  strive  to  become  more  efficient  and  cut  costs.  As  such, 
information  technology  has  begim  to  meld  into  industries  as 
diverse  as  medicine,  bar\king,  entertainment  and  professional 
services.  Massachusetts  has  the  highest  concentration  of  infor- 
mation technology  employment  in  the  nation,  but  this  industry 
is  not  well  represented  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

Industry  segments  include  computer  hardware;  computer  soft- 
ware; telecommunications;  information  technology  consulting 
services  (including  accounting,  presentation,  marketing /sales 
support,  geographic  iiiformation  systems,  general  business  con- 
nectivity; and  new  types  of  content  including  education  and 
entertainment. 

The  ability  to  use  computers  is  critical  to  Empowerment  Zone 
residents  on  many  levels.  Computers  are  found  in  almost  every 
work  place  today,  both  in  mcinufacturing  and  service  sector. 
Those  UT\familiar  with  this  powerful  tool  are  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage. In  addition,  computers  are  also  a  tool  of  gaining  access 
to  valuable  information,  to  other  people  and  to  institutions.  To- 
day, a  single  individual  alone  can  get  in  touch  with  a  people  and 
resources  around  the  world.  This  broadening  of  one's  horizon 
can  have  very  positive  impacts  on  someone  who  may  feel  alone 
and  powerless.  Finally,  the  incredible  variety  of  software  on  the 
market  today  provides  real  opportunity  for  individuals  to  create 
valuable  products,  exercise  artistic  talent,  and  even  create  a 
home-based  business.  Chapter  6,  Building  Community  Through 
Technology,  describes  in  detail  a  proposed  strategy  for  increasing 
the  access  of  low-income  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  to 
computers  and  technology. 
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Higher  Education 

Boston  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  international  center  for 
higher  education.  As  of  1992,  the  New  England  Board  of  Higher 
Education  reported  68  colleges  and  universities  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area,  at  which  approximately  240,000  students  were 
enrolled.  Within  Boston's  limits,  29  universities,  colleges  and 
community  colleges  had  a  combined  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 106,000. 

Many  of  Boston's  educational  institutions  are  clustered  in  and 
around  the  circumferential  corridor  including  UMASS-Boston, 
Roxbury  Community  College,  Northeastern  University,  Boston 
University,  Wentworth  Ii\stitute  of  Technology,  the  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Pharmacy,  Simmons  College,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  Bunker  Hill  Commuruty  College. 
This  fact  has  positive  implications  for  the  Empowerment  Zone  on 
a  number  of  levels,  particularly  with  enhanced  circumferential 
trjmsit.  The  most  obvious  is  greater  accessibility  to  these  institu- 
tioris,  particularly  for  older  students  interested  in  pjirt-time,  eve- 
ning or  cooperative  education. 

In  addition,  educational  institutior\s  are  a  major  source  of  jobs  for 
Boston,  including  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  Eight 
percent  of  employed  Empowerment  Zone  residents  over  the  age 
of  16  (approximately  1^00  people)  work  in  educational  services. 


Like  the  hospitals,  educational  institutions  conduct  much  of  the 
scientific  research  that  drives  that  development  of  new  manufac- 
tured products,  parhcularly  in  the  technology  businesses  of  the 
region,  such  as  computer  software,  and  the  environmental  and 
advcinced  materials  industries.  The  close  geographic  proximity 
between  start-up  technology  companies  and  area  universities 
places  the  Empowerment  Zone  in  a  highly  competitive  position 
to  capture  these  businesses. 

Finally,  the  educational  sector,  like  the  medical  sector,  represents 
a  powerful  purchasing  source  for  Empowerment  Zone  vendors. 
While  there  will  be  consohdation  among  and  within  some  aca- 
demic institutions  as  they  strive  to  cut  costs,  the  schools  will  seek 
new  ways  to  generate  and  sell  their  "products,"  which  will  create 
opportunities.  These  opportunity  areas  include:  the  use  of  new 
media  to  expand  market  reach,  industrial  outreach  and  adult 
continual  learning. 
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Visitor  Industry 

Boston's  historic  charm,  appealing  maritime  character  and  many 
cultural  resources  attract  visitors  from  all  over  the  world,  making 
tourism  one  of  Boston's  leading  industries.  In  1993,  over  nine 
million  people  visited  Boston.  Tourism  is  widely  considered 
Boston's  and  Massachusetts'  largest  export  industry,  bringing  in 
more  than  $1 .5  billion  annually  into  the  Massachusetts  economy, 
a  substantial  portion  of  which  comes  directly  into  the  Boston 
economy.  The  strong  visitor  industry  sustains  an  equally  strong 
hotel  industry  in  Boston.  The  city's  average  occupancy  rate  in 
1993  was  74.8  percent.  For  downtown  and  Back  Bay,  where  most 
of  the  hotel  industry  is  located,  it  was  even  higher  at  75.8  percent, 
the  highest  occupancy  rate  for  a  downtown  in  the  country. 

While  obviously  not  a  technology-based  industry  like  others 
discussed  in  this  section,  the  visitor  industry  is  importcmt  because 
it  provides  enormous  potential  for  job  growth  as  well  as  small 
business  development  in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  In  particular, 
if  a  large  facility  such  as  a  convention/exhibition  center  were 
constructed,  there  would  be  many  opportunities  for  local  busi- 
ness vendors  to  supply  goods  and  services. 

Training  programs  that  connect  people  to  the  visitor  industry 
should  be  encouraged.  For  example,  Roxbury  Community  Col- 
lege (RCC)  has  indicated  that  it  would  Uke  to  develop  a  language 
institute.  Such  an  institute  makes  sense  both  because  RCC's 
existing  service  area  includes  many  students  who  already  speak 
a  foreign  language  and  because  the  visitor  industry  is  growing  in 
the  area  of  international  visitation. 

Advanced  Materials 

The  Boston  area  is  a  center  of  advanced  materials  research  and 
development.  This  field  is  typified  by  materials  with  high  per- 
formance characteristics,  such  as  high  strength  to  weight  ratios, 
enhanced  durability  or  heat  resistance.  These  materials,  which 
were  often  developed  for  the  aerospace  and  defense  industries, 
and  are  now  finding  apphcation  in  industrial  and  consumer 
markets  as  their  costs  fall.  These  materials  include  advanced 
engineering  plastics,  composites,  ceramics,  metal-matrix  com- 
posites, semi-conductor  materials  and  photonics. 

Research  and  development  at  MIT,  Harvard  University  and 
Northeastern  is  already  generating  commercial  spin-offs  by  uni- 
versity faculty  members.  MIT's  Department  of  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering  is  considered  one  of  the  three  top  VS.  academic 
centers  of  scientific  and  engineering  research  and  training  related 
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to  advanced  materials.  Two  Department  of  Defense  facilities  in 
Natick  and  in  Watertown  conduct  large-scale  materials  research. 
Other  universities,  including  Harvard's  Ehvision  of  Applied  Sci- 
ences and  Northeastern  University's  Center  for  Electromagnetics 
Research  are  also  involved  in  material  research  and  training.  In 
addition.  Northeastern  has  plans  to  build  a  new  Engineering 
Sciences  Center  containing  laboratories  for  advanced  materials 
research  along  with  meeting  and  coriference  space  to  facilitate 
technology  transfer  activities.  This  new  Center  is  located  next  to 
the  MBTA  Orange  Line  Ruggles  Station  at  the  edge  of  the  Em- 
powerment Zone.  The  Orange  Line  serves  a  substantial  part  of 
the  Empowerment  Zone.  Moreover,  two  of  the  three  new  Cros- 
stov^Ti  transit  bus  routes  that  will  begin  operations  this  fall  will 
have  stops  at  Ruggles  Station,  increasing  access  for  Empower- 
ment Zone  residents  and  business  people.  Similarly,  Boston 
Uruversity  has  broken  ground  on  a  new  Center  for  Photonics 
Research,  a  $70  miUion  facility  containing  research  labs,  class- 
rooms, and  incubator  space.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
awarded  the  facility  a  $29  million  grant  toward  both  construction 
and  research.  A  key  focus  of  the  Center  will  be  exploring  oppor- 
tunities for  technology  transfer.  This  Center  is  located  only  about 
one  half  mile  away  from  the  Empowerment  Zone.  However,  its 
location  in  within  the  circumferential  corridor  suggests  that  fu- 
ture advanced  materials  research  and  development  as  well  as 
product  manufacturing  facilities  could  be  located  in  or  near  the 
Empowerment  Zone. 

Public  Services 

There  are  numerous  public  services  that  function  together  to  nm 
emy  modem  city.  These  services  fall  into  two  main  categories: 
city,  state  and  federal  government  services  and  private  services 
serving  a  pubUc  purpose.  In  Boston,  government  services  cur- 
rently employ  approximately  94,250  people,  with  Boston  resi- 
dents holding  almost  half  of  these  positions.  These  job  categories 
include  police  and  fire  protection;  public  administration;  public 
housing  management;  environmental  protection;  planriing  and 
development;  public  transportation;  and  infrastructure  and  fa- 
cilities development  and  management. 

Private  services  include  provision  of  gas  and  electrical  utilities, 
sjmitary  services,  telephone  and  other  communication  services, 
water  transportation,  and  some  private  local  and  interurban 
transportation  services.  Approximately,  21,000  people  are  em- 
ployed in  these  services. 

Of  current  interest  in  Boston,  is  the  preparation  for  broad  use  of 
fiber  optic  cable.  In  some  cases,  recent  infrastructure  improve- 
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ments  have  anticipated  the  need  for  fiber  optic  cable  and  included 
capacity  for  its  future  implementation.  In  particular,  when  the 
new  Orange  Line  rapid  transit  was  constructed  through  Ruggles 
Center  in  Roxbury,  adequate  conduit  space  was  provided  for 
future  laying  of  cable.  As  Boston  and  the  country  are  rewired  to 
establish  universal  communication  through  state-of-the-art  tech- 
nology, quality  jobs  will  be  created  for  Empowerment  Zone 
residents. 
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CHAPTER  4 


INVESTING  IN  EDUCATION  AND  WORK 
READINESS 

I.     BACKGROUND  AND  RATIONALE 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  "empowerment"  is  employ- 
ment. Through  a  job,  an  individual  gains  the  capacity  to  afford 
housing,  raise  a  family,  engage  in  the  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  demand  a  good  education  for  his  or  her  children. 

The  fundamental  mission  of  Boston  Works  is  to  assist  all  Empow- 
erment Zone  residents  to  achieve  economic  success.  Sustainable 
economic  development  depends  on  the  availability  of  a  skilled 
and  motivated  workforce.  If  Boston  residents  are  to  benefit  from 
economic  expansion,  they  must  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  growing  and  chcuiging  labor  market. 

Residents  caimot  participate  in  the  labor  market  if  they  do  not 
have  basic  competencies  in  reading,  writing  and  math;  if  they  lack 
problem-solving,  team-work  and  critical  thiriking  skills;  and  if 
they  do  not  have  strong  work  habits  including  regular  atten- 
dance, punctuality  and  good  interpersonal  skills.  Poor  English 
speaking  skills  and  lack  of  adequate  day  care  are  all  strong 
barriers  to  active  pcirticipation  in  the  workforce. 

This  proposal  seeks  to  link  economic  development  iiutia fives  and 
job  creation  directly  to  training  programs,  mciximizing  employ- 
ment opporturuties  for  local  workers.  In  addition,  proposed 
human  services  programs  provide  support  for  residents  seeking 
to  enter  the  workforce,  or  to  expand  their  career  options.  Spedfi- 
caUy  our  goal  for  education  cind  work  readiness  is  to  ensure  that 
residents  have  the  skills  to  be  active  and  assertive  members  of  the 
workforce.  Providing  a  continuum  of  education  and  work  readi- 
ness services  to  individuals  is  core  to  this  strategy. 

The  strength  of  Boston's  current  system  is  the  decentralized, 
community-based  dehvery  system  of  services.  The  diverse  agen- 
cies, which  operate  at  the  community  level  are  more  flexible  and 
are  more  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  population  they  serve 
than  a  centralized  system  would  be.  Additionally,  private  foun- 
dations, local,  state  and  federal  governments  provide  crucial 
financial  support  to  these  community  based  orgarxizations.  Close 
working  partnerships  between  work  readiness  organizations  and 


"No  goal  is  more  worthy 
than  to  strive  for 
educational  excellence  for 
our  children  -  and  for  the 
future  of  our  City" 
Mayor  Thomas  M.  Memino 


"What  makes  me  proud 
of  my  community  are  the 
community-building 
strategies  that  Roxbury 
has.  Because  regardless 
the  negative  things  that 
are  happening,  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  are 
really  trying  to  help  " 
Carline  Dorcena, 
Roxbury  High  School  Student 
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private  businesses  ensure  that  there  will  be  jobs  for  graduates  of 
the  system. 

Overseeing  and  managing  the  decentralized  community-based 
system  of  service  delivery  is  a  partnership  between  the  Boston 
Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  and  the  City's  Jobs  and  Corrunu- 
nity  Services  QCS)  Department  of  Economic  Development  and 
Industrial  Corporation.  Under  federal  law,  all  funds  from  the 
Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  and  all  welfare  training 
funds  are  managed  by  JCS  and  the  PIC.  The  management  of  the 
decentralized  system  includes  the  fiduciary  responsibility  for 
information  and  data  collection,  and  also  supports  an  automated 
case  management  system.  PIC  and  JCS  cooperate  in  identifying 
and  obtaining  new  resources,  both  financial  and  non-financial, 
for  the  commuiuty  based  organizations. 

We  are  proposing  to  build  upon  the  well-established  network 
that  currently  exists  in  a  very  targeted  way.  Thus,  our  five 
strategy  areas,  on  which  we  are  proposing  to  spend  $30,100,000 
of  our  Empowerment  Zone  investment,  will  expand  upon  exist- 
ing efforts  (such  as  the  Adult  Literacy  Initiative  and  the  Alterna- 
tive Education  Initiative  for  high  school  dropouts).  In  other  cases 
(such  as  the  Family  Education  Project)  we  are  proposing  new 
models. 

What  is  most  important  about  the  programs  that  we  are  propos- 
ing, however,  is  that  they  establish  an  integrated  continuvmi  of 
educational  experiences  from  early  childhood  to  adulthood  with 
specific  programs  that  both  fill  gaps  and  expand  upon  existing 
capacity  in  the  City.  The  educational  programs  are  also  closely 
interwoven  with  the  strategies  we  have  adopted  for  Healthy 
Children,  Families  and  Neighborhoods.  Thus,  our  focus  is  on  the 
following  five  complementary  areas:  basic  skills;  youth  transition 
to  work;  workforce  skills  and  skills  upgrading;  access  to  higher 
education;  and  support  services. 

In  developing  Education  and  Work  Readiness  programs,  we 
focused  on  the  following  strategies: 

•  Provide  adults  with  opportunities  to  develop  basic  skills  to 
increase  their  participation  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
community. 

•  Provide  youth  and  yoimg  adults  with  work  readiness 
supports  to  enable  them  to  allow  for  successful  transition 
into  the  workforce  and  to  increase  their  job  and  life 
situation  options. 
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•  Create  and  support  systems  that  will  provide  successful 
job-related  skills  training  and  opportunities  for  skill 
upgrading  ensuring  continued  economic  progress. 

•  Ensure  that  higher  education  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
residents  educational  options. 

•  Provide  supports  which  will  allow  employed  families 
daycare  for  their  chUdren. 

Basic  Skills  Initiatives:  Basic  Skills  Initiatives  address  the  devel- 
opment of  skills  and  provide  supports  to  youth  and  adults.  The 
Family  Education  Project  is  one  venue  where  parental  education 
can  ocur  in  proximity  to  their  child's  education.  Ensuring  that  a 
greater  number  of  the  population  obtains  literacy  and  english 
speaking  skills  is  the  goal  of  our  adult  literacy  and  English  as  a 
Second  Language  (ESL)  training  program. 

Youth  Transition  to  Work:  Youth  Transition  to  work  programs 
focus  on  providing  youth  and  yoimg  adults  with  improved  ac- 
cess to  job  training  programs  and  work  readiness  preparation 
needed  for  successful  transition  into  the  workforce.  The  Youth 
Outreach  programs  aim  to  address  the  needs  of  youth  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  and  need  to  be  reintroduced  to  academic 
and  work  life.  Alternative  education  strategies  center  on  provid- 
ing supportive  environments  to  assist  youth  and  adults  who  have 
not  completed  high  school  to  complete  school  and  gain  skills. 
The  Boston  Job  Corps  focuses  on  providing  a  full  range  of  work 
readiness  and  educational  services  for  youth.  The  Boston  Envi- 
roiunental  Education  Corps,  modelled  after  the  nationally  re- 
nowned YouthBuild  initiative,  program  centers  on  educating 
youth  about  the  urban  environment  and  the  numerous  job  oppor- 
tunities available  to  them  in  its  different  facets.  The  goal  of  the 
Evening  High  School  program  is  to  provide  a  venue  for  out-of- 
school  youth  who  have  full  time  employment  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  receive  a  high  school  diploma. 

Workforce  Skills  and  Skills  Upgrading:  Workforce  Skills  and 
Skills  Upgrading  programs  recogiiize  that  the  most  efficient  way 
for  individuals  to  enter  the  workforce  is  to  ensure  that  they  have 
the  skills  that  employers  need.  The  goal  of  the  industry  linked 
skill  training  cmd  employer  networks  program  is  to  adopt  school- 
to-work  lessons  to  address  the  needs  of  adults.  Cultivating  and 
maintaining  employer  networks  is  key  to  assuring  that  successful 
placement  occiu-s.  The  Skills  Upgrade  Evening  Program  centers 
on  providing  employed  individuals  with  the  opportunity  to  up- 
grade their  skills  after  work. 
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Higher  Education:  Higher  Education  must  be  a  viable  cdtema- 
tive  available  to  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  The  pro- 
fessional Career  Ladder  Program  centered  at  Roxbury 
Community  College  will  ensure  that  residents  can  set  intermedi- 
ate milestones  in  their  goal  to  higher  education.  The  core  of  this 
program  is  to  ensure  that  at  the  conclusion  of  certificate  pro- 
grams, participants  can  get  viable  jobs  and  that  when  they  are 
ready,  can  return  to  obtain  additional  education. 

Support  Services:  Support  Services  through  a  daycare  voucher 
program  will  provide  parents  with  daycare  for  the  second  year 
of  employment  and  will  be  supportive  of  their  continued  com- 
mitment to  participation  in  the  workforce. 

II.    ASSESSING  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  EMPOWERMENT  ZONE 

The  relation  between  low  educational  attainment,  limited  job 
skills,  and  low  earnings  is  dramatically  demonstrated  in  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone.  Residents'  levels  of  education  and  work- 
force participation  are  significantly  lower  than  those  for  the  City 
as  a  whole.  Based  on  1990  cerisus  information,  20%  of  Empow- 
erment Zone  residents  have  less  than  a  ninth  grade  education  as 
compared  to  10%  city-wide.  Twenty-three  percent  (23%)  have 
attended  9th  to  12th  grade,  but  have  no  diploma,  and  28%  are 
high  school  graduates.  The  disparity  between  educational 
achievement  is  greatest  in  the  area  of  higher  education.  In  the 
Empowerment  Zone  17%  of  adults  have  college  degrees  com- 
pared to  35%  in  Boston.  These  disparities  are  reflected  in  income; 
some  57%  of  Empowerment  Zone  residents  earn  less  than  $20,000 
per  year,  compared  to  36%  dty-wide. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  several  studies  have  concluded  that 
the  Boston  regional  economy  is  strong  in  industries  that  require 
knowledge  workers  and  constant  upgrading  ar\d  innovation, 
such  as  information  technology,  higher  education,  health  care 
and  the  kinds  of  industries  that  are  driven  by  technology.  Boston 
jilso  has  strength  in  other  industries  that  provide  quaUty  job 
opportuniries  but  employ  people  from  a  wider  range  of  skill 
levels,  educahorial  experience  including  financial  services,  tour- 
ism, and  the  hospitality  industry,  and  public  services.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  Boston's  overall  economic  vitality  is  the  diversity  of  its 
economy. 

Technology  businesses  represent  the  strongest  area  of  industrial 
growth  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  economy  and  are  likely  to  be 
the  primary  source  of  good  jobs  (at  a  variety  of  skill  levels)  in  the 
region  in  the  future.  The  Boston  region  is  well  positioned  in 
general  to  benefit  from  such  industries.    The  challenge  lies  in 
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ensuring  that  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  can  partici- 
pate in  the  hiture  growth  of  these  mdustries.  To  date,  however, 
little  of  this  growth  has  occurred  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

There  is  an  alarming  disconnection  between  new  technology 
businesses  and  the  wealth  they  create,  and  the  Empowerment 
Zone  neighborhoods.  Lirikmg  the  location  of  growth  technology 
businesses  with  the  education  cind  training  programs  for  resi- 
dents of  Empowerment  Zone  neighborhoods  holds  out  hope  for 
bringing  disadvantaged  people  into  the  mainstrean  economy.  If 
Boston  residents  living  in  poverty  are  not  prepared  for  and 
connected  with  the  region's  growth  sectors,  they  are  likely  to  fall 
further  and  further  behind.  The  kinds  of  opportunities  that  once 
provided  a  steppmg  stone  to  middle  class  incomes  and  prosper- 
ity in  traditional  mcinufacturing  or  unskilled  labor  are  becoming 
more  scarce.  Unlike  other  regions  of  the  country,  the  Boston 
area's  competetitiveness  relies  on  its  ability 
to  produce  high  value  added  products  and 
sophisticated  services,  not  on  inexpensive 
land  and  lower  cost  labor.  This  requires  a 
strong  workforce  with  varied  skills.  Boston 
cannot  afford  to  allow  large  segments  of  our 
population  to  remain  outside  of  this  techno- 
logically advanced  economy.  Therefore,  our 
education  and  job  trairiing  must  be  focused 
on  not  only  basic  skills,  but  constantly  up- 
graded skills  and  skills  targeted  towards 
these  industries. 

Young  adults  in  Boston,  particularly  those 
with  lower  levels  of  educational  attainment, 
now  experience  especially  severe  hurdles  in 
sustaining  enough  household  income  to 
support  a  family.  While  the  Qty's  economy 
boomed  in  the  nud-1980s,  according  to  An- 
drew Sum,  et  a!  in  The  Dream:  Deferred  or  Denied?  Persistence 
of  Famil]^  Poverty  Amidst  increased  Affluence  in  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  (1980),  fully  62%  of  young  adults  in  Boston  with  - 
out  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED  were  unemployed  versus  40% 
of  all  high  school  graduates,  21%  of  those  with  some  college 
education,  and  0%  of  all  young  college  graduates.  This  disparity 
rises  to  extreme  levels  in  some  Boston  neighborhoods;  for  exam- 
ple, in  1990,  only  16%  of  the  out-of-school  youth  in  the  Roxbury- 
Mission  Hill  area  were  working.(Sum  1990) 

Bostonians  with  a  high  school  degree  or  less  of  education  are  also 
much  more  likely  th^m  better-educated  residents  to  be  living  in 
poverty.  For  example,  according  to  an  m-depth  survey  of  more 
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than  2,000  working  age  adults  in  Boston  in  late  1988  and  early 
1989,  48%  of  the  poor  have  less  than  a  high  school  diploma,  and 
only  6%  of  the  poor  posess  a  college  or  graduate  degree.  In 
contrast,  according  to  Paul  Osterman  in  the  Boston  Foundation 
1990  report  In  the  Midst  of  Plenty:  A  Profile  of  Boston  and  its 
Poor,  the  non-poor  tend  to  be  well-educated:  58%  have  some 
college  educarion,  with  49%  having  at  least  a  college  degree. 
Andrew  Sum,  concluded  that  "dropping  out  of  high  school  has 
become  the  equivalent  of  economic  suicide". 

It  is  clear  that  the  lack  of  a  post-secondary  educarton  severely 
limits  wage-earning  potential.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Boston 
area  has  a  large  number  of  world  class  educational  institutions, 
only  9.75  %  of  Boston  Public  School's  ninth  grade  class  will 
complete  a  college  degree  program.  In  the  Empowerment  Zone, 
the  average  family  income  is  $24,  803  as  composed  to  $43,398 
dty-wide. 


EZ 

City- 
wide 

Unemployment  Rate 

16.1% 

8.3% 

Male  Unemployment 

18.4% 

9.8% 

Female  Unemployment 

13.7% 

6.8% 

Language  barriers  are  faced  by  a  number  of  Empowerment  Zone 
residents  as  they  seek  to  negotiate  their  way  around  the  City  and 
into  appropriate  systems.  The  1990  census  information  reveals 
that  10%  of  the  population  speaks  no  English  or  does  not  speak 
English  well  as  compared  to  6%  dty-wide.  Eighteen  percent 
(18%)  of  the  population  (10%  city-wide)  speak  Spanish  as  their 
native  language,  7%  speak  other  languages  and  5%  speak 
Asian /Pacific  Island. 

Basic  Skills 

At  the  most  fundamental  level,  workers  need  basic  competencies 
in  spoken  English,  reading  and  writing,  and  math;  they  need  a 
foundation  of  transferable  skills  in  problem-solving,  team  work, 
emd  critical  thii\king,  and  they  need  strong  work  habits,  including 
regular  attendance,  punctuality,  and  good  interpersonal  skills. 
OpportiiTuties  to  develop  the  basic  skills  must  be  integrated  with 
every  level  of  worker  preparation. 
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The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  considers  Boston 
among  the  "most  disadvantaged"  conununities  statewide  for  all 
adult  basic  education  services,  based  on  standard  measures  of 
educational  achievement  and  economic  distress.  All  of  these 
measures  are  higher  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  than  for  the  City 
as  a  whole. 

The  need  for  adult  basic  skills  programs  is  supported  by  an 
analysis  conducted  by  JCS  which  indicated  in  1993,  that  71°/o  of 
the  population  served  by  the  JTPA  Title  IIA  expenditures  were 
deficient  in  basic  skills.  In  addition,  46%  of  the  population  served 
had  limited  English  skills. 

The  Department  of  Education  estimates  that  -  statewide  -  fewer 
than  4%  of  non-English-speaking  adults  can  be  served  by  existing 
ESL  programs.  Boston,  with  lJ°/o  of  its  population  categorized 
as  "limited  English  proficient",  and  the  Empowerment  Zone,  with 
its  much  larger  population  of  recent  inunigrants,  is  proportion- 
ally more  under-served. 

Young  men  are  greatly  under-served  in  current  employment  and 
training  programs,  and  young  mothers  also  continue  to  experi- 
ence barriers  to  participation  in  education,  training  and  paid 
work.  Increasing  workforce  participation  and  income  in  these 
groups  will  have  significant  impacts  on  family  stability  and 
AFDC  dependence,  and  will  ensure  that  Boston  Works  has  a 
significant  impact  on  the  long-term  economic  success  of  families 
in  the  Zone. 

JCS  analysis  of  their  services  to  out-of-school  youth  imder  JTPA 
Title  nC,  indicates  that  in  1993, 40%  of  the  population  served  was 
made,  up  from  37%  in  the  previous  year.  Again,  their  data  indi- 
cates that  76%  of  the  population  is  basic  skills  deficient  and  25% 
were  pregnant  or  currently  parenting. 

Single  parents  with  children  in  school,  child  care,  and  Head  Start 
are  ready  to  begin  to  consider  skill  upgrading  and  re-entering  the 
labor  force.  Job  success  for  single  parents  will  not  only  assist  the 
mother,  but  also  result  in  many  benefits  for  the  children.  Pro- 
grcims  for  young  parents,  in  fact,  should  involve  the  children. 
Family  literacy  programs  and  the  use  of  the  school  and  Head  Start 
eind  child  care  environment  2&  a  venue  for  education  and  training 
assures  the  link  of  services  for  mothers  and  children.  A  focus  on 
the  entire  family  and  on  assuring  skill  growth,  job  access  and 
income  support  for  men  and  women  will  therefore  target  Em- 
powerment Zone  resources  in  a  manner  that  begins  to  increase 
family  mcome  and  community  stability. 
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Youth  Transition  to  Work 

Youth  who  have  had  some  academic  difficulty  or  feel  that  they 
are  too  old  for  traditional  high  school  settings  may  give  up  on 
education  and  thus  any  hope  of  working.  They  may  feel  insecure 
about  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  they  do  have  and  that  are 
transferrable  to  the  workplace.  Sometimes,  youth  may  feel  in- 
timidated by  the  system  and  may  not  know  what  avenues  to 
follow  to  enter  the  system. 

Youth  and  young  adults  need  to  complete  high  school,  and  to 
gain  the  workplace  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  high-wage  employers.  For 
high  school  students,  and  for  out-of-school 
youth  seeking  to  re-enter  the  educational  sys- 
tem, structured  connections  between  schools 
and  work  can  provide  the  motivation  for  aca- 
demic success  while  offering  access  to  jobs 
f==     with  career  potential. 

Workforce  Skills  and  Skills  Upgrading 

An  individual  who  has  made  the  commitment 
to  enter  the  job  market,  has  invested  in  com- 
pleting a  basic  education  program,  cmd  has 
appropriate  work  readiness  skills  must  re- 
ceive the  assistance  to  apply  thses  basic  skills 
to  specific  work.  This  means  that  an  individ- 
ual receives  the  appropriate  skills  so  that  there 
can  be  direct  entry  into  the  workforce  in  areas 
of  labor  market  demand.  Early  job  success  has  ramifications  to 
an  individual's  psychological  well-being  as  well  as  that  of  his  or 
her  family. 

As  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  3,  Economic  Opportu- 
luty  and  Jobs,  the  City's  economic  base  is  concentrated  in  several 
key  industry  areas.  Work  Skills  Upgrading  programs  target 
employment  training  for  these  job  sectors  that  hold  promise  in 
Boston. 

•  health  care,  including  clinical  care  and  biotechnology; 

•  knowledge  creation,  including  educational  institutions  and 
research  facilities; 

•  iiiformation  technology,  including  computers,  electrorucs, 
and  software  as  well  as  telecommunications; 
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•  financial  services,  including  banks,  securities,  and 
insurance. 

•  environmental  technology 

•  manufacturing  (including  printing  and  publishing, 
industrial  machinery,  electronic  equipment,  and 
instruments,  apparel  and  textiles,  food  products  and 
processing) 

•  trucking  and  warehousing 

•  retail  trade 

•  seaport  related  industries 

•  tourism  and  the  hospitality  industry 

•  pubUc  services 

Workers  need  to  enter  the  labor  market  with  the  skills  employers 
are  looking  for,  and  during  the  course  of  any  one  worker's  career, 
those  skills  must  be  constantly  extended  and  developed.  To 
make  the  match  between  worker  skills  and  employer  demands 
requires  close  coordination  of  job  training  and  education  initia- 
tives with  business  and  industry,  including  the  use  of  efficient 
models  such  as  work-based  learning  curricula  and  apprentice- 
ship progrcims.  Resources  for  skills  upgrading,  especially  for 
workers  in  low-wage  jobs,  are  also  necessary  to  ensure  the  best 
use  of  Boston's  human  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  persistent  problems  of  individuals  who  have 
lived  in  a  condition  of  poverty  for  some  time,  there  are  more 
individuals  who  face  falling  into  poverty  as  the  loss  of  good  jobs 
in  the  City  continues.  Layoffs  in  reaction  to  poor  economic 
conditions  nationally,  plant  closings  due  to  international  compe- 
tition and  the  loss  of  jobs  attributable  to  new  technology  result  in 
more  and  more  dislocated  workers.  In  Boston,  the  dislocated 
worker  population  shares  many  characteristics  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  population,  with  low  rates  of  high  school 
completion  and  high  presence  of  linguistic  and  racial  minorities. 

Higher  Education 

Few  individuals  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  have  college  degrees. 
Census  information  indicates  that  13%  have  some  college  educa- 
tion while  only  17%  of  the  population  has  a  college  degree  as 
compared  to  35%  citywide.  Higher  education  must  be  an  alter- 
native that  a  greater  number  of  Empowerment  Zone  residents 
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can  consider.  The  key  to  true  empowerment  and  self-sufficiency, 
is  to  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  a  number  of  life  optior\s. 
Higher  education  is  central  to  increasing  the  number  of  options 
available  to  an  individual. 

High  school  youth  have  emphasized  to  the  planning  team  the 
need  to  expand  exposure  to  educational  and  career  opportunities 
and  to  have  viable  options  to  get  into  and  to  succeed  in  college. 
These  youths  talked  about  how  important  it  was  to  them  to  see 
black  college  students  during  the  Black  Southern  College  Tour. 

As  Boston's  employment  patterns  continue  their  rapid  shift  to- 
ward knowledge- intensive  industries,  a  college  education  is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  basic  qualification  for  secure,  high-wage  jobs.  If 
Empowerment  Zone  residents  are  to  participate  fully  in  the  suc- 
cess of  economic  development,  they  will  need  new  ways  to  access 
higher  education. 

Oftentimes,  the  cost  of  higher  education  is  too  prohibitive  and  an 
individual  focuses  on  the  four  year  commitment  to  higher  edu- 
cation. The  cost  of  attaining  that  degree  is  often  balanced  against 
the  need  to  support  a  family.  With  continually  escalating  college 
costs,  we  have  to  have  the  foresight  to  expand  the  traditional 
definition  of  higher  education  to  recogriize  that  this  goal  may  be 
attained  in  a  number  of  steps.  Our  Empowerment  Zone  Career 
Ladder  educational  programs  ensures  that  individuals  will  re- 
ceive a  certificate  which  provides  them  with  expanded  job  oppor- 
timities  and  an  educational  step  that  can  be  built  upon. 

Support  Services 

Beyond  the  specific  skill  and  education  of  Empowerment  Zone 
residents,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  work  readiness  also  is  a 
function  of  the  general  health  and  well  being  of  individuals  and 
families.  Workers  and  trainees  must  be  able  to  identify  the  help 
they  need  to  manage  life  and  employment.  Working  parents  of 
young  children  need  to  have  the  peace  of  mind  that  results  from 
knowing  that  one's  children  are  in  constructive  and  supportive 
environments  after  school.  Individuals  whose  work  readiness  is 
impaired  by  early  parenthood  or  homelssness  need  support. 
Workers  whose  families  are  in  crises,  due  to  criminal  victimiza- 
tion, or  illness,  must  be  assisted  to  resolve  the  crises  before  work 
issues  can  be  addressed.  Empowerment  Zone  progranis  for 
Healthy  Children,  Fairulies  and  Neighborhoods  are  described  in 
Chapter  5  and  recognize  this  synergy  and  are  focused  on  provid- 
ing additional  support  systems.  For  example,  the  holistic  pedi- 
atric care  model  ties  children  to  Head  Start  and  their  parents  to 
bteracy  training.    Comprehensive  family  support  services  in- 
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dude  literacy  and  basic  skills  training,  and  drug  abuse  programs 
are  tied  to  employers. 

III.  EMPOWERMENT  ZONE  PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 

To  provide  maximimi  impact,  Boston  Works  proposes  to  utilize 
Empowerment  Zone  funds  to  fill  critical  gaps  in  service  systems, 
to  develop  new  linkages  between  key  ii\stitutions,  employers, 
training  providers,  and  others,  and  to  target  resources  to  histori- 
cally under-served  populations.  In  the  interest  of  developing  a 
seamless  continuum  of  interventions,  the  proposed  system  pro- 
vides for  new  program  linkages,  while  testing  novel  models  of 
comprehensive  services  which  cut  across  traditional  program 
boundaries.  In  several  cases,  the  service  providers  we  propose 
to  fund  are  specifically  identified .  In  other  cases,  the  program  we 
wish  to  fund  is  defined,  but  service  providers  will  be  selected 
through  a  Request  for  Proposals  process  as 
described  in  Chapter  10,  Program  and  Fiscal 
Management  Structure. 

A.  Basic  Skills  Initiatives 

Program  Name:  Family  Education  Project 

Program  Partners:  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion Providers,  Head  Start  and  EDIC 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:  $3,000,000 

For  young  parents,  one  of  the  critical  popu- 
lation groups  targeted  by  Boston  Works,  one 
avenue  for  effective  engagement  with  school 
or  work,  is  through  child  care  and  the  child 
care  setting.  Such  settings  provide  immedi- 
ate and  non-threatening  access  to  services 
and  by  definition  help  ensure  that  parents  have  time  avaiilable  for 
leciming,  free  of  child  care  responsibilities.  Since  young  parents 
are  frequently  high-risk  individuals  and  often  difficult  to  reach 
through  the  more  traditional  education  and  traiiiing  programs, 
the  development  of  basic  skills  models  UiJced  to  child  care  is 
important 

Our  Empowerment  Zone  investment  will  develop  a  range  of 
education  cind  job  skills  training  programs  linked  with  child  care 
progreims  in  the  Zone  -  with  special  emphasis  on  public  housing 
locations.  A  range  of  programs  will  be  modeled,  from  expanded 
family  literacy  and  ESL  services  to  industry-specific  skills  train- 
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ing,  provided  in  conjunction  with  work  experience  and  job  place- 
ment. 

Head  Start  will  play  a  key  role  in  this  range  of  services,  in  part 
because  some  60%  of  Head  Start  parents  receive  AFDC.  The 
two-year  period  of  Head  Start  eru-ollment  (which  may  be  ex- 
tended through  linkages  with  day  care  and  Boston  Public  Schools 
kindergcirten)  provides  an  important  window  of  pre-employ- 
ment preparation  for  parents.  As  a  result,  the  Family  Education 
project  can  be  a  significant  step  toward  self-sufficiency  for  these 
families. 

Boston  Works  will  expand  enrollment  in  family  literacy  and  ESL 
programs,  and  will  provide  irutial  support  for  the  extension  of 
selected  programs  into  skills  trairiing  and  work  experience. 

Program  Name:  Adult  Literacy,  Adult  Basic  Education  and  ESL 
Training  Programs 

Program  Partners:  EDIC  and  others  to  be  selected 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:  $3,000,000 

Adult  Basic  Educaton  tmd  Adult  Literacy  programs  are  in  great 
demand  by  both  long-term,  native  speakers  as  well  as  by  those 
who  have  completed  ESL  courses.  Basic  education  and  literacy 
education  will  open  many  more  employment  doors  to  individu- 
als. 

In  addition,  the  population  of  limited-English  speaking  adults  in 
Boston  continues  to  expand  rapidly;  many  of  these  linguistically 
isolated  individuals  are  unable  to  participate  meaningfully  in  the 
labor  market.  Simileuly,  large  numbers  of  adults  remain  illiterate 
and  therefore,  greatly  limited  in  job  choices.  In  order  to  partici- 
pate to  a  greater  extent  in  the  economy,  an  adult  must  be  hterate. 
In  1983,  with  $750,000,  Boston  established  the  Boston  Adult  Lit- 
eracy Initiative  which  funded  14  programs  to  provide  English  as 
a  Second  Language,  Adult  Basic  Education,  and  GED  programs. 
In  addition,  the  Boston  Public  School  External  Diploma  Program 
(EDP)  was  funded.  In  1983,  the  City  also  established  the  Adult 
Literacy  Institute  to  provide  staff  development  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned 14  programs. 

Boston  has  developed  a  network  of  basic  literacy  and  ESL  pro- 
grams that  are  funded  through  Conununity  Development  Block 
Grant  and  the  Department  of  Education.  With  a  budget  of 
$1,300,000  in  FY  '93, 1,200  individuals  were  served.  However,  all 
literacy  programs  are  over-subscribed. 
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The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  estimates  that  state- 
wide, less  than  4%  of  the  total  need  can  be  addressed.  In  Boston, 
and  in  particular  in  the  Empowerment  Zone,  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  immigrants  and  other  non-English  speakers,  even  less 
of  the  need  for  English  language  instruction  is  being  met. 

With  available  funding,  we  are  proposing  to  er\large  these  suc- 
cessful programs  and  provide  the  opportimity  for  additional 
Empowerment  Zone  individuals  to  enroll  and  improve  their 
services.  The  Empowerment  Zone-funded  Adult  Literacy  and 
ESL  programs  will  be  linked  directly  with  skill  centers,  job  place- 
ment and  higher  education  programs  and  will  be  expected  to 
assist  their  participants  in  making  the  transition  from  literacy  and 
GED  programs  to  skill  training,  jobs  and  further  education. 

B.  Youth  Transition  to  Work  Initiatives 

Program  Name:  Youth  Outreach    Initiative 

Program  Partners:  To  be  selected 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:  $3,000,000 

Youth  outreach  and  support  efforts  need  to  assist  youth  and 
young  adults  to  be  informed  of  available  educational  and  job 
opportuiuties  and  to  assist  them  in  enrolling  in  the  process.  We 
recognize  that  in  relation  to  their  needs,  young  men  are  vastly 
under-served  in  current  employment  and  traiiiing  programs. 
Out-of-school  minority  men  who  are  alienated  from  mainstream 
institutions  are  not  often  effectively  engaged  by  employment  and 
training  services.  These  young  men  enter  skills  traiiung  and 
alternative  education  programs  in  numbers  far  below  statistical 
expectations,  and  drop  out  of  such  programs  because  they  feel 
that  the  realities  of  their  lives  are  not  reflected  or  understood. 

The  fall  in  wages  of  men  without  post  secondary  education  has 
been  staggering  in  the  last  decade.  Feminization  of  poverty 
remains  a  central  problem,  but  men  with  only  high  school  and 
men  without  high  school  diplomas  are  suffering  the  most  rapid 
wage  drop.  An  increase  in  male  incomes  will  result  in  additiorial 
resources  for  family  support. 

YouthBuild,  Home  Builders  Institute,  The  CLUB  and  Handy 
Hands  are  among  the  few  programs  currently  focusing  on  the 
young  men.  Experience  in  working  with  young  men  dictates  the 
following  essential  components  in  skills  training  programs: 

•      trainees  participate  in  paid  employment  or  internships  as 
pcirt  of  training; 
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•  employers  participate  directly  in  the  training  program; 

•  training  includes  basic  skills  upgrading  or  ESL  instruction 
integrated  with  occupational  curricula; 

•  group  support  and  mentoring  components  are 
incorporated; 

•  clear  progressions  between  the  skill  centers  and  higher 
education  programs  enable  trainees  to  complete  degree 
programs. 

Thus,  models  that  combine  education  and  training  with  work 
experience  have  proven  successful  and  need  to  be  expanded. 
Programs  for  this  population  need  to  provide  long-term  support, 
ensure  basic  skills  gains,  occupational  skills  education  and  high 
school  completion,  access  to  employment  and  a  focus  on  family 
support  and  parenting.  A  wide  array  of  career  occupations  must 
be  opened  to  the  young  men.  Programs  must  be  designed  with 
the  knowledge  that  services  to  the  men  must  be  flexible  and  able 
to  respond  to  the  multiple  needs  and  crises  in  the  men's  lives. 

Program  Name:  Alternative  Education  Initiative 

Program  Partners:  Boston  Public  Schools,  EDIC  and  community- 
based  organizations 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:  $2,300,000 

Currently,  the  Boston  Public  Schools  network  of  alternative 
schools  can  serve  only  a  fraction  of  the  out-of-school  or  at-risk 
students  who  may  benefit  from  these  services. 

We  are  proposing  to  expand  alternative  education  resources  for 
Empowerment  Zone  residents.  This  program  will  assist  youth 
and  adults  who  have  not  completed  high  school  to  complete 
school  and  gain  skills  and  will  lirik  the  youth  alternative  educa- 
tion programs  with  training  and  job  access. 

Boston,  through  the  JTPA  Service  Delivery  Area  zmd  Title  IIC 
programs  has  developed  a  network  of  alternative  education  pro- 
grams that  enable  youth  and  adults  who  have  dropped  out  or  are 
at-risk  of  dropping  out  to  complete  high  school  or  obtain  a  GED 
(General  Educational  Development)  certificate. 

A  number  of  sites  throughout  the  Empowerment  Zone,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  community  based  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  into  alternative  high  schools  which 
provide  education,  cotmseling,  career  exploration  and  access  to 
jobs  for  high-risk  youth.    These  youths  are  taught  by  Boston 
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Public  School  teachers.  The  youth  in  these  programs  are  consid- 
ered in-school  youth  and  receive  a  diploma  from  their  home  high 
school  upon  graduation.  The  alternative  high  schools  have  been 
particularly  successhil  in  preventing  high-risk  youth  from  drop- 
ping out  and  assisting  them  in  completing  high  school. 

Program  Name:  Boston  Job  Corps 

Program  Partners:  Boston  Public  Schools,  Action  for  Boston 
Community  Development,  Inc.,  the  Private  Industry  Council  and 
EDIC. 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget.  $75,000 

Out-of-school  youth,  including  young  men  and  pregnant  or  par- 
enting teens  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  job  skills  ladder,  and  are 
consequently  at  high  risk  of  permanent  estrangement  from  the 
primary  labor  market.  Effective  programs  for  providing  these 
youth  with  school  and  career  success  are  needed  as  models  for 
replication. 

We  are  proposing  to  develop  a  program  for  an  innovative  exten- 
sion of  the  Job  Corps  model  of  education  and  work  experience 
for  young  people  who  have  dropped  out  of  school.  Since  April, 
commuiuty  representatives.  City  officials  and  our  Congressional 
delegation  have  been  meeting  with  national  cmd  regional  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  officials  about  establishing  an  urban  non-residen- 
tial Job  Corps  Center;  this  would  be  a  satellite  of  the  recently 
funded  Job  Corps  facility  at  Fort  Devens,  a  decommissioned 
military  base  some  35  miles  from  Boston. 

With  the  assistance  of  Senator  Kerry,  we  will  develop  a  proposal 
to  create  a  center  within  the  Empowerment  Zone  or  two  smaller 
facilities  that  can  serve  between  100  and  150  high  school  dropouts 
yccir-round  and  will  assist  them  in  obtaining  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, job  readiness /retention  skills  and  employment. 

The  goal  of  the  Boston  Jobs  Corps  is  to  develop  a  program 
through  linkages  with  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Participants 
will  pursue  a  regular  high  school  diploma  program  through 
alternative  settings.  Classwork  will  be  integrated  with  pciid  work 
experience  and  career  exposure,  and  supported  by  specialized 
case  management  and  counselling.  Through  the  industry  based 
employer  networks  (described  below)  pjirtidpants  will  be  placed 
in  entry-level,  career-oriented  work  experiences  drawn  from  pri- 
vate-sector growth  industries.  Each  participant  will  receive 
counselling,  case  management  services  and  individualized  assis- 
tance, continuing  through  the  trar\sition  from  high  school  to 
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higher  education,  specialized  skills  training,  or  full-time  employ- 
ment. 

Program  Name:  Boston  Environmental  Education  Corps 

Program  Partners:  To  be  selected 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:  $1,150,000 

Models  for  comprehensive  school-to-work  employment  pro- 
grams continue  to  be  needed  in  Boston's  growth  industry  areas. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  proposal  will  give  particular  priority  to 
developing  programs  to  prepare  people  for  technological  jobs 
within  the  environmental  industry,  which  is  a  growth  industry 
in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  The  Boston  Environmental  Education 
Corps  will  engage  unemployed  young  people  in  conducting 
critical  site  discovery  projects  on  land  slated  for  conununity 
development  in  the  next  few  years.  Their  focus  will  be  to  uncover 
environmental  problems  that  may  impede  developnient,  and 
inform  the  Hazardous  Waste  Working  Group  within  the  coirunu- 
nity  of  their  findings.  The  Working  Group  will  then  develop 
strategies  and  focus  resources  on  the  necessary  clean-up  to  pre- 
pare the  land  for  reuse. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  investment  will  be  for  the  start-up  costs 
and  for  a  seven-year  pilot  of  this  model. 

Research  conducted  by  YouthBuild  and  the  Environmental  Di- 
versity Forum  indicates  that  there  are  exterisive  entry-level  op- 
portunities for  trained,  certified  environmental  technicians 
dealing  with  testing,  assessment,  removal  and  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous waste,  air  and  water  quality  testing,  soUd  waste  testing 
and  dean-up  and  enviromnental  bio-technology  research.  Jobs 
include  field  sampling  techiudans,  testing  technidans,  labora- 
tory technidans,  laboratory  assistants  and  other  positioris  within 
the  approximately  75  hazardous  waste  firms,  and  40  laboratories 
and  testing  firms  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Working  Group 

Within  the  Empowerment  Zone,  a  nationally  known  community 
based  orgaiiization,  the  E>udley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiarive, 
has  launched  an  ambitious  environmental  initiative  which  is 
becoming  a  unique  and  dynamic  model  for  pubUc/private  col- 
laboration in  the  envirorimental  industry. 

The  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  (DSNI)  encompasses 
one  of  the  most  economically  distressed  neighborhoods  within 
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the  Empowerment  Zone.  Well  over  25%  of  the  land  in  the  com- 
munity consists  of  vacant  lots.  The  DSNI  is  the  first  community- 
based  organization  in  the  United  States  to  be  given  eminent 
domain  land-taking  authority,  enabling  it  to  create  a  comprehen- 
sive development  plan  for  the  vacant  lots  as  well  as  the  aban- 
doned property  within  its  borders. 

The  Ehadley  neighborhood  also  has  54  knoum  hazardous  waste 
sites,  and  is  assumed  to  have  many  more  undiscovered  sites, 
within  less  than  a  2  mile  radius. 

Because  of  its  bold,  resident-driven  approach  to  community  plan- 
ning, the  E>SNI  has  been  uniquely  successful  in  bringing  together 
federal,  state  and  local  environmental  agencies  with  private  busi- 
ness, community  residents,  private  industry  and  some  key  com- 
muiuty-based  organizations,  to  focus  resources,  training  and 
environmental  economic  development  opportuiuties  within  the 
Dudley  neighborhood. 

To  address  the  environmental  issues  in  the  community,  DSNI  is 
an  active  member  in  the  Hazardous  Waste  Working  Group  which 
has  three  goals:  site  discovery  on  vacant  land;  clean-up  of  prior- 
ity sites  that  don't  have  private  owners;  and  eiiforcement  of 
dean-up  for  private  ov^ners. 

In  addition  to  residents  of  the  Dudley  neighborhood,  the  Work- 
ing Group  includes  representatives  from: 

US  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Mass.  Department  of  Environmental  Protection 

Bureau  of  Waste  Site  Clean-up 

Environmental  Strike  Force 

Attorney  General's  Office 

City  of  Boston  Environment  Department 

Boston  Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals 

Alternatives  for  Community  and  the  Environment 
(non-profit  legal  assistance) 

Mass.  Ctimpaign  to  Clean  Up  Hazardous  Waste 

Environmental  Ehversity  Forum 

YouthBuild  Boston 
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•  Tufts  University,  Department  of  Environmental  and  Urban 
Policy 

•  U.  Mass.  at  Lowell,  Worker  Consortium 


Environmental  Education  Corp  Program 

The  Boston  Environmental  Education  Corp  •will  be  a  one-year, 
full-time  holistic  program  that  comprehensively  addresses  the 
underlying  needs  of  vmemployed  young  adults  who  dropped  out 
of  school  or  graduated  with  an  inadequate  education.  The  Corp 
will  include  the  following  components: 

Skills  Training:  Corp  members  will  receive  classroom  training 
in  various  aspects  of  site  discovery  including  a  40  hour  certifica- 
tion course  in  environmental  testing  through  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Lowell,  and  an  OSHA  Safety  Trairiing  certifica- 
tion covuse. 

Hands-on  Field  Work:  Classroom  training  will  be  supple- 
mented with  hands-on  field  work  through  on-going  community 
service  projects,  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  environ- 
mental technician.  Corp  members  will  learn  to  systematically 
conduct  preliniinary  site  discovery  on  the  vacant  land  lots  in  the 
neighborhood,  including  background  research,  site  surveys,  field 
tests  and  lab  tests.  Results  will  be  written  up  with  various  sce- 
narios for  short-term  and  long-term  remediation,  as  required. 

Academic  Skill-Building:  Strong  science,  writing  and  math 
skills  are  critical  for  any  individual  interested  in  the  field  of 
envirorimental  technology.  Thus,  the  Environmental  Education 
Corp  will  have  an  intensive  academic  program,  with  a  full  sci- 
ence, math  and  writing  curriculum  as  well  as  computer  skills 
development.  The  curriculum  will  be  designed  to  make  educa- 
tion come  alive  for  students  who  lack  a  history  of  academic 
success.  Science  will  become  a  way  to  analyze  soil  for  toxics; 
math  a  necessity  for  developing  a  plot  plan;  writing,  a  skill  to 
report  on  research  results.  The  academic  oirriculum  will  enable 
corp  members  to  obtain  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma  or 
raise  their  academic  skills  to  high  school  standards. 

Counseling  and  Personal  Development:  One-on-one  and  group 
covmseling  will  play  a  central  role  in  the  Envirorunental  Educa- 
tion Corp.  Counselors  will  meet  bi-weekly  with  each  young 
person,  provide  personal  support,  guidance,  advocacy  and  refer- 
rals. Short  and  long-term  educational,  career  and  personal  goals, 
will  be  identified  through  a  Life  Management  Plan.  Regular 
support  groups  will  provide  opportunities  for  corp  members  to 
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support  one  another.  A  Life  Skills  Curriculum  will  also  contrib- 
ute to  the  personal  development  of  the  participants. 

Job  Placement:  An  Employer  Task  Force  will  play  a  key  role  in 
the  placement  of  corp  graduates  within  career-oriented  jobs  in 
the  environmental  field.  The  Environmental  Business  Council, 
and  the  city's  largest  environmental  firm.  Environmental  Waste 
Management,  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  serve  on  such  a 
task  force. 

Graduate  Support  Services:  Graduates  will  be  provided  with 
ongoing  personal,  career  and  college  counseling  to  erasure  that 
they  have  the  necessary  supports  to  be  successful  after  graduat- 
ing from  the  program. 

All  graduates  of  this  program  will  receive  certification  as  envi- 
rortmental  testing  technicians  through  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Lowell.  The  development  of  this  program  will  be 
closely  tied  to  the  enviroiunental  technology  curricula  at  Rox- 
bury  Community  College. 

Program  Name:£oenm^  ^gh  School 

Program  Partners:  Boston  Public  Schools,  EDIC,  PIC  and  others 
to  be  selected 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:  $3,000,000 

Young  people  who  leave  high  school  to  seek  full-time  employ- 
ment are  often  prevented  from  continuing  their  education  by  the 
absence  of  career-oriented  everung  programs. 

The  Evening  High  School  will  allow  out-of-school  and  at-risk 
youth  to  complete  their  education  and  obtain  a  high  school 
diploma  rather  than  a  GED.  Building  on  successful  alternative 
education  models  such  as  ABCD's  University  School  Program, 
the  Evening  High  School  will  emphasize  competency  in  basic 
skills  and  critical  thinking.  A  reduced  school  day  (to  allow  for 
full-time  work)  will  be  combined  with  accelerated  skills-building 
to  allow  older,  working  students  to  graduate  in  less  than  four 
years.  The  Everung  High  School  will  integrate  classroom  work 
with  employment  and  day-to-day  life,  and  will  provide  case- 
management  assistance  designed  to  encourage  students  to  con- 
tinue with  a  high  education  or  specialized  career  training. 

Boston  Works  proposes  to  fund  a  seven-year  pilot  of  this  pro- 
gram model,  gradually  shifting  fimding  to  local  pubbc  and  pri- 
vate sources. 
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Program  Name:School-to-Work  Transition 


Program  FzTtneis:Boston  Public  Schools,  PIC,  Bay  State  Skills 
and  community  based  organizations  to  be  selected 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:  $1,275,000 

In-school  youth  are  also  in  need  of  effective  school-to-work  tran- 
sitions. Boston  Works  will  build  on  the  promising  school-to- 
work  models  being  implemented  by  the  Private  Industry  Council 
and  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation  in  three  Boston  high  schools:  the 
Jeremiah  Burke,  Madison  Park  High,  and  Boston  High.  These 
three  schools,  each  with  a  distinct  industry  focus,  will  be  liiiked 
with  the  Employer  Network  initiatives. 

For  over  14  years,  the  Boston  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  has 
worked  with  local  employers  to  create  job  opportunities  for  dty 
residents,  especially  youth.  Through  its  after  school  and  sununer 
jobs  program,  the  PIC  has  placed  thousands  of  young  people  in 
good-paying  jobs  with  Boston's  local  employers.  More  recently, 
through  its  ProTech  program,  the  Boston  PIC  has  achieved  nota- 
ble success  in  organizing  employers  by  industry  cluster  and 
engaging  companies  in  training  based  at  the  worksite.  The  PIC 
piloted  this  effort  in  health  care  emd  financial  services,  and  is 
expanding  the  ProTech  model  into  several  additional  industries, 
as  part  of  Boston's  School-to-Work  Local  Partnership  proposal. 

We  will  seek  to  involve  private  iiistitutions  in  expanding  school- 
to-work  traiisitions.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  expand  work- 
study  and  internship  placements,  strengthen  the  integration  of 
work  and  academic  curricula,  and  enhance  job  placement.  One 
such  model  that  has  been  highly  successful  is  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine  biotechnology /biomedical  training  pro- 
grams which  are  collaboratives  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  and  private  biotechnology  firms. 

Boston  Works  will  support  consultation  and  joint  planning 
through  the  Employer  Networks. 

C.  Workforce  Skills  and  Skills  Upgrading  Initiatives 

Program  Name:  Industry-based  Skills  Training  and  Employer 
Networks 

Program  Partners:  PIC,  EDIC,  Roxbury  Community  College, 
Bunker  Hill  Community  College  and  community  based  organi 
ations 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:      $4,000,000 
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Working  with  the  PIC,  EDIC,  the  Employer  Networks  and  com- 
mtinity  based  training  providers,  cooperative  adult  skill  training 
will  be  developed.  Models  for  work-linked  learning  offer  one  of 
the  most  promising  vehicles  for  ensuring  the  practical  success  of 
skills  training;  and  must  adopt  the  lessons  of  school-to-work 
programs  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  out-of-school  adults,  and  to 
the  community  agency  settings  in  which  the  majority  of  these 
adults  receive  skills  training  services. 

Under  the  Empowerment  Zone  initiative,  we  will  build  on  this 
approach  and  develop  a  similar  strategy  to  target  services  to  Zone 
residents.  Both  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth  residing  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone  will  be  served  through  the  School-to-Work 
grant  and  the  Youth  Fair  Chance  initiative.  Adults  will  be  served 
by  adapting  the  work-based  learning  model  to  programs  man- 
aged at  the  community  organization  level. 

Specifically,  we  will  allocate  En\powerment  Zone  funds  to  de- 
velop training  partnerships  between  employers  and  community 
based  organizations  and  target  trairung  toward  sectors  of  the 
economy  with  potential  for  growth  and  employment.  The  PIC, 
EDIC,  Boston's  two  community  colleges  and  community  based 
organizations,  working  together  will  develop  and  implement 
work-based  learning  curriculum  that  can  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  existing  job  training  programs.  Each  curriculum  package 
will  include  protocols  for  job  placement,  counseling  and  long- 
term  student  support  as  well  as  competency-based  learning  mod- 
ules for  both  the  classroom  and  worksite.  The  idea  is  to  connect 
the  training  in  the  "classroom"  with  the  traii\ing  on  the  job,  much 
as  it  is  done  in  the  youth  apprenticeship  model. 

Finally,  to  support  adults  while  they  are  involved  in  the  skill 
training  program,  we  are  proposing  to  provide  stipends  to  a 
limited  nim:\ber  to  enter  these  model  training  program.  The 
following  general  components  will  be  included: 

•  Trainess  participate  in  paid  employment  or  internships  as 
part  of  their  training; 

•  Employers  participate  directly  in  the  development  and 
delivery  of  the  trairiing  progrjim; 

•  Training  includes  basic  skills  or  ESL  instruction,  integrated 
with  the  occupational  curricula; 

•  Group  support  and  mentoring  components  are 
incorporated;  and 
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•      Clear  progressions  are  provided  between  the  skill  training 
and  higher  education  programs;  trainees  to  earn  degree 
credit  for  career  education. 

Program  Name:  Skills  Upgrade  Evening  Program 

Program  Partners:  Hubert  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource 
Center,  Job  Training  Alliance  and  the  Higher  Education  Empow 
erment  Collaborative 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:  $3,000,000 

Low-income  workers  who  want  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  en- 
hance their  employment  options  need  skills  training  which  is 
available  in  the  evening.  Currently,  Boston  does  not  have  such  a 
facility.  The  Hubert  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource  Center, 
a  sigiuficant  institutional  asset  located  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone,  could  provide  an  appropriate  site,  capital  equipment,  li- 
brary resources,  and  other  infrastructure. 

Boston  Works  will  develop  an  evening  training  center  adapted 
specifically  to  the  needs  of  the  low-wage  workers  in  the  Empow- 
erment Zone.  Intensive  skill  development  courses  will  be  offered 
by  the  Center,  as  well  as  short-term  courses,  all  designed  with 
input  from  the  industry-based  employer  networks.  All  the  pro- 
grams at  the  Center  vAiS.  earn  college  credit  and  will  be  transfer- 
rals  to  member  institutions  of  the  Higher  Education 
Collaborative.  Coimseling  and  job  placement  services  will  also 
be  offered  during  evening  hours. 

Empowerment  Zone  funds  will  be  used  to  support  on-going 
administration,  training,  support  services  for  the  Center. 

D.  Higher  Education  Opportunities 

Program  Name:  Professional  Career  Ladder  Program 

Program  Partners:  Roxbury  Community  College,  PIC  and  EDIC 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:  $1,000,000 

With  the  pressures  to  earn  a  living,  the  high  cost  of  a  four  year 
college  degree  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  for  many  Empow- 
erment Zone  residents.  This  program  model  provides  the  option 
to  earn  that  degree  in  stages  -  offering  increased  access  to  educa- 
tion as  well  as  a  clearly  defined  career  ladder.  We  are  proposing 
to  invest  Empowerment  Zone  funds  on  curricula  development  of 
Career  Ladder  educational  opportunities  at  Roxbury  Commu- 
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nity  College  and  on  implementation  of  one  of  the  Career  Ladder 
programs  over  a  seven-year  period. 

Often  trapped  in  low-skilled  and  low  paying  jobs,  residents  may 
become  dependent  on  public  assistance  to  make  ends  meet.  Pro- 
viding programs  that  allow  for  training  from  the  bottom  up, 
those  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  career  ladder,  with  certificate 
programs  can  start  working  their  way  up  the  career  ladder.  This 
concept  will  go  a  long  way  to  developing  self-esteem  and  greater 
self-sufficiency . 

Roxbury  Community  College  is  proposing  to  offer  career  ladder 
programs  in  nursing,  physical  therapy,  medical  instrvmientation 
technology,  environmental  technology,  and  business  informa- 
tion. The  aforementioned  program  offerings  were  determined 
based  on  the  workplace  demands  in  the  City  of  Boston.  A  more 
detailed  proposal  is  contained  in  the  Appendices. 

These  programs  will  have  the  following  components: 

•  A  developmental  education  component  will  be  established 
to  address  the  student's  academic  defidendes  and  to  equip 
them  with  basic  skills  for  academic  success.  Remedial 
mathematics  and  English  will  be  at  the  core  of  this 
program. 

•  The  career  ladder  model  will  offer  students  both  certificate 
and  assodate  degree  programs.  Every  effort  wUl  be  made 
to  assiu-e  that  the  students  have  positive  transitior\s  as  they 
move  from  one  training  level  to  another. 

•  Employers  will  be  very  involved  in  the  training  of 
students.  This  will  erisure  that  individuals  cire  being 
trained  in  the  most  appropriate  and  updated  technology. 
Roxbury  Commuruty  College  will  work  dosely  with  the 
Private  Industry  Coimdl  to  erasure  that  adequate 
coordiriation  occurs. 

•  Peer  support  and  career  guidance  will  be  on-going  and 
central  to  the  program. 

•  Concurrently,  the  progreim  will  work  with  the  students  to 
develop  appropriate  readiness  attitudes  including  personal 
and  conflid  resolution  skills  and  general  work  ethic. 

•  Finally,  the  College  will  tctke  an  active  role  in  locating  job 
placement  opportunities  for  qualifying  students. 

Using  the  he<dth  profession  as  the  model,  the  following  career 
ladder  is  possible: 
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•  Nurses  Aide  Training  Certificate  Program 

•  Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

•  Registered  Nurse 

•  Bachelor  of  Science,  Nursing 

•  Master  of  Science,  Nursing 

•  Doctorate  Program 

At  each  juncture  in  the  Career  Ladder 
program,  an  individual  would  receive 
appropriate  certification  which  would 
support  and  allow  for  constant  career 
enhancement.  Successful  completion  of 
the  program  will  earn  the  participants 
technical  certificates  which  would  qual- 
ify them  to  enter  the  associate  degree 
programs  at  Roxbury  Community  Col- 
lege. Upon  graduation,  students  ccm 
then  trarisfer  to  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Boston,  Wentworth  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Northeastern  University. 

Roxbury  Community  College  will  work  with  the  PIC  and  EDIC 
to  ensure  that  classroom  training  is  integrated  with  hands-on 
experience.  In  addition,  development  of  this  curricula  will  be 
coordinated  with  that  of  the  Boston  Environmental  Education 
Corps.  Roxbury  Community  College  already  has  strong  partner- 
ships with  private  educational,  health  insbtutions  and  business 
and  industry. 

Roxbury  Commuruty  College  is  the  only  higher  educational  in- 
stitution located  within  the  Empowerment  Zone  and  is  uniquely 
positioned  to  expand  its  role  in  providing  educational  and  career 
support  to  Zone  residents.  Currently  the  College  has  3,000  credit 
students  and  has  five  academic  divisions.  Business;  English  for 
Second  Language;  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences;  Mathematics, 
Science  cind  Technology;  and  Nursing.  In  addition,  the  College 
has  a  number  of  career  progreuns. 

The  College  primarily  serves  the  economically  disadvantaged 
and  the  academically  under  prepared  students.  707<)  of  the  stu- 
dent population  have  enrolled  in  English  for  Second  Language; 
70%  are  on  finemcial  aid  and  75%  of  the  students  have  required 
remedial  work  in  English  and /or  Math. 
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Through  the  academic  divisions,  Roxbury  Community  College 
already  has  a  number  of  the  components  in  place  that  will  be 
central  to  developing  a  career  ladder  program.  With  its  experi- 
ence in  the  community  and  its  outreach  efforts,  Roxbvuy  Com- 
munity College  can  offer  the  Empowerment  Zone  residents  the 
first  step  into  Higher  Education. 

Program  Name:  Higher  Education  Collaboration 

Program  Partners:   Boston  College,  Boston  University,  Bunker 
Hill  Community  College,  Emanuel  College,  Emerson  College, 
Harvard  University,    Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Massachu 
setts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Massachusetts  Institute  ofTechnol 
ogy.  Northeastern  University,  Roxbury  Community  College, 
Simmons  College,  Suffolk  University,  Tufts  University,  Univer 
sity  of  Massachusetts  -  Boston,  Urban  College  of  Boston  and 
Wentworth  Institute  of  Technology 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:  $1,000,000 

The  financial,  academic  and  cultiiral  barriers  to  post-secondary 
education  are  acute  for  all  Empowerment  Zone  residents,  and 
particularly  for  those  who  have  take  a  non-traditional  route  to 
college.  For  these  students,  new  institutional  "bridges"  between 
training,  alternative  education  and  higher  education  need  to  be 
created. 

The  Boston  area  colleges  and  imiversities  listed  above  -  all  of 
which  have  strong  traditions  on  behalf  of  low-income  learners  - 
will  form  the  initial  memberships  of  the  Collaborative.  In  its  first 
year,  the  Collaborative  will  address  the  following  institutional 
policy  intiatives: 

•  An  agreement  that  all  skill  trciining  participants  will  earn 
college  credit  for  program  completion,  and  will  be  assisted 
in  using  that  credit  toward  and  associates'  or  bachelors' 
degree  in  participating  institutions.  As  an  initial  step  in 
iniplementation,  Boston  Works  will  fund  Roxbury 
Community  College  to  develop  curricula  linking  skill 
trairung  progrcuns  to  associates'  degree  progranis. 

•  A  structured  academic  preparation  program  for  students 
completing  alternative  education  courses  and  for  others 
who  need  a  more  assisted  entremce  into  college.  As  a  first 
step  the  Collaborative  will  develop  a  "13th  year"  transihon 
plcin  shared  among  participating  universities  and  colleges. 
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•      Targeted  peer  support,  financial  aid  and  job  placement 
efforts  at  all  of  the  participating  colleges  and  universities  to 
assist  Empowerment  Zone  residents  who  enter  higher 
education. 

Boston  Works  will  support  a  portion  of  staff  costs  for  the  devel- 
opment of  specialized  "bridging"  curricula  linkmg  skills  training 
and  associate-degree  level  course  as  well  as  for  the  development 
of  "13th  year"  transition  programs  and  specialized  student  sup- 
ports. 

E.  Support  Services 

Program  Name:  }ob  Training  Daycare  Voucher  Program 

Program  Partners:  EDIC,  Child  Care  Choices  of  Boston 

Empowerment  Zone  Budget:  $4,300,000 

Women  with  small  children  at  home  characteristically  find  locat- 
ing affordable  childcare  a  major  barrier  to  participation  in  em- 
ployment, education  or  training.  While  current  programs 
provide  for  some  childcare  assistance  to  eligible  AFDC  recipients 
who  enroll  in  education  or  training,  this  assistance  lasts  for  only 
one  year  —  not  much  time  to  allow  for  the  transition  to  employ- 
ment. 

EDIC  adntinisters  the  City's  welfare-to-work  progrtuns,  funded 
through  the  MassJOBS  program.  The  services  provided  include 
assessment  and  an  individual  service  plan,  case  management, 
education  and  training  and  job  placement.  When  an  enroUee  is 
registered  for  a  basic  skills/ESL,  alternative  education  program 
or  skill  training  program,  they  currently  are  eligible  for  child  care 
vouchers  for  one  year  of  employment.  These  are  provided 
through  Child  Care  Choices  of  Boston,  a  child  care  resource 
program.  One  year  of  assistance  with  daycare  is  often  not  suffi- 
cient as  this  does  not  give  families  enough  time  to  save  money  to 
be  able  to  afford  the  full  cost  of  daycare  for  the  second  year. 

We  are  proposing  to  fund  an  Empowerment  Zone  Child  Care 
Voucher  Program  for  the  second  year  of  employment.  These 
vouchers  could  be  used  to  fimd  full  day  family  child  care,  center 
bcised  care  or  after-school  programs. 
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IV.  Key  Supportive  Investments:  Leveraging  Empowerment 
Zone  Programs 

In  attempting  to  meet  the  workforce  needs,  Boston  Works  recog- 
nizes the  city's  assets,  a  strong  cadre  of  education  and  training 
providers,  and  high  levels  of  engagement  and  commitment  on 
the  part  of  public  and  private  conshtuendes. 

Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  Education  and  Work  Readiness 
system  is  being  developed  with  the  assistance  of  all  relevant 
groups  and  organizations  in  Boston.  This  includes  the  Boston 
PIC,  JCS  (EDIC),  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  employers  and  busi- 
nesses, colleges  and  uruversities,  Boston's  community  action  pro- 
gram, the  Job  Training  Alliance,  community-based 
organizations,  commuruty  development  corporations,  churches 
and  others.  Collectively,  these  mstitutions  have  committed  their 
organizational  energy  and  skill  to  establishing  an  expanded  em- 
ployment success  system  which  will  provide  opportunities  for  all 
ages  and  constituencies  in  the  Zone. 

Boston  has  been  implementing  the  lessons  learned  through  hard 
experience  in  years  of  adnuninstering  the  JTPA  and  public  wel- 
fare training  systems.  Training  vendors  funded  at  any  level  must 
demonstrate  a  thorough  comniitment  to  working  in  partnership 
with  one  or  more  employers.  Agreements  to  hire  training  pro- 
gram graduates  are  a  welcome  sign  of  such  partnerships.  Other 
clear  indications  include: 

•  ongoing  employer  presence  on  advisory  boards  and /or 
executive  corrunittees  of  skills  traming  programs, 

•  demonstrated  employer  irifluence  in  the  benchmark 
competencies  and  curricvilum  used  in  skills  training 
progrcuns, 

•  clear  provider  understanding  of  employers'  anticipated 
labor  supply  problems,  and; 

•  employer  conunitments  to  provide  in-kind  support  to  the 
training  program,  including  materials,  provision  of  mock 
job  interviews,  and  tours  of  worksites. 

Demonstration  of  this  level  of  partnership  with  employers  who 
anticipate  job  openings  appropriate  for  skills  training  graduates 
is  a  reqviirement  for  skills  trairung  proposals  in  the  current  Boston 
system.Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  Education  and  Work 
Readiness  system  builds  and  expands  the  existing  education, 
employment  and  training  network  within  the  City.    Boston 
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Works  has  begun  to  leverage  the  resources  of  a  range  of  other 
city,  state  and  federal  efforts  to  enhance  the  Empowerment  Zone 
program  and  to  build  a  comprehensive  system.  This  system  will 
utilize  one  of  Boston's  notable  strengths,  the  decentralized,  com- 
munity-based structure  of  its  current  employment  and  training 
network.  In  this  network,  agencies  operating  at  the  local  level 
can  craft  programs  with  great  flexibility  and  immediate  respon- 
siveness to  the  population  they  serve. 

While  recognizing  the  value  of  this  decentralized  service  model, 
Boston  Works!  will  also  create  permanent  planning  and  coordi- 
nation structures  which  reduce  the  risk  of  fragmentation  and  help 
focus  services  on  critical  needs. 

We  have  identified  several  existing  programs  which,  though  not 
proposed  to  be  funded  through  the  Empowerment  Zone  grant 
will  be  important  elements  of  the  overall  Boston  Works  cam- 
paign. They  complement  the  new  programs  to  be  developed  and 
together  form  a  comprehensive  approach  we  are  confident  will 
increase  access  to  job  training  and  to  long-term  employment  for 
Zone  residents.  We  refer  to  these  programs  as  Key  Supportive 
Investments. 

Private  Industry  Council:  In  accordance  with  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's priority  on  school-to-work  transition,  Boston  has 
undertaken  a  full-scale  effort  to  assist  in-school  youth  to  enter  the 
labor  market.  The  Boston  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  was 
founded  in  1979  through  a  federal  mandate  designed  to  involve 
the  business  community  in  the  design  and  implementation  of 
government  funded  job  training  programs. 

The  PIC's  mission  is  to  promote,  stimulate,  develop  and  advance 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  its 
enviroris,  and  to  foster  increased  opportuiuties  for  employment 
of  their  citizens.  Thus,  the  PIC  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
three  paramount  issues:  poverty,  education,  and  joblessness. 
While  overseeing  the  distribution  of  funds  made  available 
through  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  enacted  in  1982,  the  PIC 
has  consistently  developed  innovative  programs  and  strongly 
promoted  private /public  partnerships.  The  PIC's  innovative 
programs  include:  ProTech,  The  Boston  Compact  and  the  Job 
Collaborative. 

Boston  recently  submitted  a  Local  Partnership  proposal  to  the 
U5.  Department  of  Labor  for  corisideration  under  its  School-To- 
Work  Opportunibes  Act.  The  grant  proposes  to  create  in  Boston 
a  true  "system"  that  will  offer  a  clear  pathway  from  high  school 
to  careers  for  Boston's  youth.  The  proposal  is  based  in  large  part 
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on  the  PIC's  experiences  with  ProTech,  a  youth  apprenticeship 
program  funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  1990,  the  U5.  Department  of  Labor  launched  a  school-to-work 
demonstration  initiative  in  response  to  the  growing  concern  that 
America  lagged  far  beyond  other  industrialized  nations  m  pre- 
paring young  people  for  work.  As  part  of  that  initiative,  the 
Labor  Department  awarded  the  PIC  a  $900,000  grant  to  pilot  a 
school-to-work  youth  apprenriceship  model  in  three  Boston  Pub- 
lic High  Schools.  Other  partners  m  this  endeavor  include  14 
participating  hospitals  and  financial  institutions.  The  model, 
ProTech,  has  achieved  documented  success  m  prepanng  Boston 
students  for  high  wage/high  skill  careers  m  health  care,  and  has 
new  and  stronger  connections  between  working  and  learriing. 

ProTech  combines  school  and  work-based  classroom  leammg 
with  paid  work  to  prepare  students  for  occupations  in  the  health 
care  and  financial  services  sectors.  Students  spend  their  junior 
and  senior  years  of  high  school  and  at  least  two  years  of  post-sec- 
ondary education  learning  and  developmg  basic,  technical  and 
work-readiness  skills  in  one  of  the  high  demand  occupations 
identified  by  Boston's  participating  employers. 

The  integration  of  school-based  and  work-based  learning 
through  ProTech  allows  students  to  understand  their  educational 
experiences  and  activities  m  the  context  of  the  reality  and  require- 
ments of  the  working  world.  Parhapatmg  employers  are  di- 
rectly mvolved  in  the  preparation  students  receive,  so  that  upon 
graduation  from  high  school  and  college  they  will  meet  the 
employers'  demandmg  career  standards. 

ProTech  is  the  most  recent  example  ot  the  school-busmess  mitia- 
tives  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the  Boston  Compact.  The  Boston 
Compact  is  a  collaborative  agreement  established  in  1982  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  m  Boston  Pubbc  Schools.  The 
Compact  is  an  agreement  between  the  schools  and  pn\'ate  sector 
Compact  signatories  to  use  their  collective  resources  to  assure 
that  Public  School  students  graduate  from  high  school  and  are 
educationally  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  higher  education 
and  busmess  m  a  changmg  global  economy. 

The  strength  of  the  Compact  lies  in  its  capacity  to  generate 
collaborative  ventures  that  offer  direct  assistance  to  students  and 
the  schools.  FoUowmg  the  signing  of  the  Compact  in  1982,  for 
example,  the  business  commuruty  expanded  the  PIC's  part-time 
jobs  program  from  two  to  14  high  schools  providing  employment 
to  600  students  annually.  Major  endowments  totalling  over  $10 
million  from  the  Bar^k  of  Boston,  The  New  England  and  the  law 
firm  of  Goodwm,  Procter  and  Hoar  provided  funding  for  initia- 
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tives  such  as  the  Plan  for  Excellence  endowment.  Elements  of  this 
endowment  include:  the  ACCESS  scholarship  (provides  financial 
aid  counselling  and  "last  dollar"  scholarships)  and  the  SEED 
program  (fimds  projects  in  the  BPS  to  assist  young  children  as 
they  enter  the  school  system). 

One  of  the  first  school-to-work  initiatives  created  under  the  Com- 
pact was  the  Job  Collaborative.  The  Job  Collaborative  is  a  pro- 
gram that  links  students'  educational  achievement  and  good 
attendance  with  employment  opportunity.  It  provides  students 
with  career  guidance  and  job-readiness  traiiung  and  thus,  access 
to  the  job  market  and  a  clear  pathway  from  school-to-work. 
Approximately  500  to  700  high  school  youth  have  been  placed  in 
after  school  jobs  while  between  600  and  900  graduates  have  also 
been  assisted . 

EDIC  Department  of  Jobs  and  Community  Service:  The  Jobs 
and  Community  Service  (JCS)  Department  at  the  City's  EDIC  is 
the  primary  administrator  for  a  mmiber  of  programs  with  a  total 
expenditure  of  $17  million  in  FY  95.  About  $6  million  derives 
from  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  allocation  while 
additional  funding  sources  include  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Education. 

To  ensure  broad-based  community  outreach,  EDIC  works  with 
over  100  community-based  orgaruzations  and  public  schools  and 
colleges  to  provide  workforce  development  services.  Some  of  the 
commuruty-based  providers  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  are  Ac- 
tion for  Boston  Community  Development,  Asian  American  Civic 
Association,  Cardinal  Cushing  Center,  Condon  Community 
School,  HaiHan  Multi-Service  Center,Quincy  School  Community 
Council,  Jewish  Vocational  Service,  La  Alianza  Hispana,  Mujenes 
Unidas  En  Accion,  United  South  End  Settlements  and  W.A.I.T.T. 
House.  EDIC  monitors  the  quality  of  the  programs  provided  by 
all  of  the  community-based  service  groups  and  ensures  that 
program  graduates  achieve  those  skills  that  employers  demand. 

Job  training  imder  the  JTPA,  is  targeted  to  two  populations:  the 
economically  disadvantaged  and  the  dislocated  worker. 

EDIC  has  established  training  partnerships  with  a  number  of 
businesses  including  N.E.  Medical  Center,  Genzyme,  Continen- 
tal Cable  and  the  Central  Artery/Turmel  project  directed  to  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  workers.  To  ensure  that  individuals 
are  enrolled  in  the  appropriate  prograii\s,  EDIC  has  services 
targeted  to  different  levels  of  need  and  reflective  of  federal  man- 
dates: Adult,  Year  Round  Youth  and  Summer  Youth. 
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The  Adult  job  training  program  is  divided  into  three  levels  of 
service  -  basic  education,  pre-vocational  and  occupational.  At 
the  basic  education  level,  individuals  receive  education  in  ESL, 
GED  and  external  diplomas.  At  the  pre-vocational  level,  basic 
services  are  combined  with  skills  training  to  result  in  a  job.  At 
the  occupational  level,  skills  are  taught  leading  directly  to  a  job. 


This  program  is  open  to  individuals  over  the  age  of  22.  JCS 
service  providers,  based  on  an  assessment  of  the  needs,  works 
with  individuals  to  develop  an  Individual  Service  Plan.  In  addi- 
tion, the  service  providers  offer  case  management  and  placement 
assistance.  JCS  also  funds  additional  support  services  by  provid- 
ing subway  passes  and  uniforms.  JCS  staff  works  jointly  with 
program  staff  and  pnvate  industry  to  achieve  job  placement. 

In  FY  1 993,  the  Adult  job  training  program  served  600  individuals 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,500  each.  Seventy-nine  percent  (79%) 
of  those  enrolled  in  the  basic  education  program  were  placed  in 
jobs,  or  obtained  educational  advancement  or  a  GED.  Of  those 
involved  in  the  skill  traming  programs,  62%  were  placed  in 
full-time  permanent  jobs.  Thirty-eight  percent  (38%)  had  part- 
time  jobs,  were  still  searching,  or  had  decided  not  to  work. 

The  Year  Round  Youth  program  targets  alternative  education 
services  for  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school.  Pro- 
grams mclude  the  GED  and  High  School  CHploma. 

To  ensure  that  services  reach  the  target  populahon,  the  Boston 
Commumty  Centers  among  others  are  service  providers  under 
JTPA.  Combined  with  the  City  Alternative  Education  Initiative 
funds  they  provide  educational  services  for  high  school  drop- 
outs and  at-nsk  youth.  Services  include  both  GED  and  alterna- 
tive diploma  programs.  The  BPS  is  an  active  partner  in 
alternative  diploma  programs,  oversees  curriculum  and  funds, 
teaches  m  2  locations  m  the  Empowerment  Zone  -  ABCD  and 
Egleston.  In  1992,  JCS  was  awarded  a  $1.5  miUion  Youth  Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited  grant  from  the  Department  of  Labor.  To  be 
spent  over  three  years,  EDIC  has  been  working  in  partnership 
with  a  coalition  of  Egleston  Square  community  organizations  and 
has  opened  up  an  alternative  community  high  school  for  at  risk 
youth.  In  FY  '93,  76%  of  youth  enrolled  obtained  job  placement 
or  employability  competencies. 

The  Summer  Youth  program  provides  summer  jobs  for  low 
income  youth.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Meruno,  Boston 
sponsors  a  coordinated  sununer  jobs  initiahve  that  serves  over 
8,000  youth  each  summer.  The  initiative  involves  the  Boston 
Youth  Clecin-Up  Corp,  managed  by  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
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Department;  the  federal  Smnmer  Youth  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Program,  administered  by  EDIC  and  managed  by  Action  for 
Boston  Community  Development;  and  a  private  sector  jobs  pro- 
gram managed  by  the  Boston  PIC. 

Boston  Technical  Center  The  BTC  is  sponsored  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Industrial  Corporation  of  Boston 
(EDIC)  and  is  located  v^ithin  the  Empowerment  Zone  ^'ji  the 
Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  in  South  Boston.  The  BTC  was 
established  in  1977  as  the  training  arm  of  EDIC.  It  is  a  private 
non-profit,  secondary  business  and  trade  school,  licensed  by  th'\ 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 

BTC's  mission  is  twofold  tc  provide  business  or  trade  skills 
traiiung  and  job-replacement  servisres  to  low-income  Boston-area 
residents,  and  to  provide  a  skilled  labor  force  for  Boston-area 
businesses.  The  BTC  has  established  strong  collaborative  ties 
with  private  sector  employers.  Private  employers  participate  in 
the  BTC's  programs  by:  assistmg  m  student  selection;  overseeing 
curriculum  content  and  recommending  enhancement;  providing 
employment  seminars  and  lectures;  donating  money,  equipment 
and  supplies;  conducting  mock  interviews;  and  organizing  in- 
ternships. The  BTC  has  a  working  relationship  with  over  25 
employers  and  has  placed  graduates  in  jobs  with  over  200  com- 
panies. 

Over  the  years,  the  BTC  has  been  awarded  contracts  by  State  and 
local  agencies  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  the  EDIC  Depart- 
ment of  Jobs  and  Community  Services,  the  Neighborhood  jobs 
Trust,  the  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation  and  the  Boston  Pubbc 
Schools. 

Currently,  the  BTC  focuses  on  skillsand  job  readiness  trairiing  for 
potential  employees. 

Linkage:  Under  Article  26B  of  the  Boston  Zoning  Code,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  developers  of  commercial  bilding  are 
reqired  to  contribute  $1  per  square  foot  for  each  square  foot  of 
floor  area  over  100,000  square  feet  for  jobs  training  programs  for 
low  and  moderate  income  people.  These  funds  are  administered 
by  the  Neighborhood  Jobs  Trust,  with  the  City's  collector- treas- 
urer acting  as  managing  trustee.  Developers  may  decide  to  use 
their  Jobs  Contribution  Grant  to  create  a  job  training  program  for 
workers  who  will  be  employed,  on  a  permanent  basis  at  the 
project. 

Since  its  inception  in  1986,  Jobs  Linkage  has  generated  commit- 
ments of  nearly  $14  million  from  projects.    Of  the  60  housing 
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creation  projects  which  have  been  generated  through  the  use  of 
linkage  hinds  16  of  the  developments  are  located  v^ithin  the 
Empowerment  Zone.  The  present  value  of  these  committed 
fimds  is  $10,886,687  and  represent  the  creation  of  1,680  units  of 
housing,  1,443  of  which  are  affordable.  $  4,000,000  has  gone  to 
job  training  programs. 

Over  the  next  six  years,  it  is  projected  that  over  $35  million  in 
Linka  je  funds  for  housing  development  and  over  $5  miUion  for 
job  training  will  be  generated  through  the  continued  economic 
i?r6'vth  in  Boston.  As  in  the  past,  this  represents  a  significant 
:>urce  of  locally  generated  funds  which  will  continue  to  exist  to 
expand  job  training  initiatives. 

Boston  Public  Schools:  Boston  WorkS'  recognizes  that  for  most 
Empowerment  Zone  youth,  ihe  Boston  'Public  Schools  are  the 
single  most  influential  institution  involved  with  education  and 
training.  The  Boston  Public  Schools  have  been  a  leading  partici- 
pant in  planning  for  Boston  Works  -  and,  through  a  vanety  of 
school-to-work  and  alternative  education  linkages,  will  continue 
to  be  a  ma)or  player  in  work  readiness  innovation. 

The  BPS  offers  a  vanety  of  programs  for  youth  at  nsk  and  also  to 
those  who  have  dropped  out. 

At-Risk  Students:  The  BPS  has  system  wide  violence  prevention 
programs  for  all  grade  levels  to  teach  children  the  skills  necessary 
to  avoid  usmg  violence  to  solve  disputes  and  to  enhance  self-es- 
teem. 

Health  education  curriculum  for  all  grade  levels  (including  AIDS 
education)  and  health  centers  are  run  by  Boston  City  Hospital 
providers  in  high  schools.  Parenting  Programs  are  located  at 
English  High  School.  St.  Mary's  and  Crittenton  Hastings  House 
(AH  high  schools  are  city  wide  so  student  from  the  Empowerment 
Zone  are  served)  for  high  school  students  who  are  parenting  and 
who  want  to  complete  their  education.  Childcare  is  provided  on 
site  along  with  parenting  classes  and  academics. 

Peer  leadership  opportunities  for  those  in  high  and  middle 
schools  to  receive  trammg  and  apply  the  tactics  learned  to  help 
younger  children  academically  and  socially. 

Alternative  Educahon  Programs  -  Another  "Course  to  College"  is 
a  program  for  college-bound  students  who  have  not  responded 
to  a  traditional  high  school  setting. 

The  Fenwav  Middle  College  Program  is  for  high  school  students 
needmg  support  and  an  alternative  approach  to  finishing  school 
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by  providing  school-to-work  opportunities  on  the  Bunker  HUl 
CommuTuty  College  campus. 

The  Barron  Center  is  for  students  who  have  been  suspended  for 
carrying  weapons  in  school.  The  center  provides  evaluation  and 
short-term  academic  support  and  counseling  about  issues  of 
violence.  The  student  then  return  to  their  schools. 

Community  Academy  serves  students  who  have  experience  aca- 
demic failure  and  behavioral  difficulties.  It  has  small  classes,  a 
low  student-teacher  ratio  and  counseling.  Students  are  referred 
by  their  schools.  Some  of  the  students  have  been  expelled  from 
BPS  and  can  complete  their  educarion  here.  BPS  is  one  of  two 
cities  in  the  state  to  provide  alternative  educahon  opportunities 
for  students  who  have  been  expeUed  from  the  system.  In  addi- 
tion, the  BPS  runs  or  is  a  partner  with  community  groups  in 
running  alternative  education  programs. 

EE>CO  serves  as  an  alternative  site  for  High  School  students 
experiencing  academic  or  behavioral  issues.  This  program  also 
serves  some  students  who  have  been  expelled  from  BPS. 

ESAC  provides  an  alternative  for  High  School  students  who  need 
a  smaUer  setting  with  a  favorable  student-teacher  ratio.  This 
program  also  serves  some  BPS  students  who  have  been  expelled. 

ABCD  runs  a  high  school  diploma  granting  program  as  an  alter- 
native for  BPS  students  and  others.  Adult  education  programs 
are  available  for  over  age  students  wanting  to  complete  their 
education. 

Many  BPS  high  schools  offer  "schools-within-schools"  designed 
to  attract  and  retain  students  at  risk  for  various  reasons  -  overage, 
poor  academic  history,  lack  of  motivation,  etc.  These  programs 
use  a  variety  of  methods  to  help  students  finish  their  education. 

Action  for  Boston  Community  Development/Head  Start:  Ac- 
tion for  Boston  Community  Development  Inc.  (ABCD)  is  Bos- 
ton's community  action  agency.  It  not  only  administers  Head 
Start  but  daycare  (including  Child  Care  Choices  of  Boston),  job 
training,  adult  literacy,  and  high  school  alternative  education.  It 
also  administers  housing  and  homeless  services,  health  services 
and  family  planning,  elderly  services  and  foster  grandparents, 
fuel  assistance  and  surplus  food  distribution.  ABCD's  programs 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  services  for  low  income 
families  in  the  City.  ABCD  also  admirusters  a  network  of  13 
neighborhood  centers  composed  of  area  planning  action  councils 
and  neighborhood  service  centers. 
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The  federally-funded  Head  Start  program  is  administered  by 
ABCD,  Inc.,  New  England's  largest  hviman  services  agency. 
There  are  currently  32  program  sites  throughout  Boston  provid- 
ing services  to  2,176  pre-schoolers  and  their  families  and  109 
infants,  toddlers  and  their  families.  Head  Start  provides  a  com- 
prehensive array  of  programs  under  four  program  areas:  educa- 
tion, health,  parent  involvement  and  social  services.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  effective  programs  that  grew  out  of  the 
"War  on  Poverty".  Head  Start  was  designed  to  help  pre-school 
children  from  low-income  families  to  develop  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  self-confidence  that  would  enable  them  to  achieve 
competitively  with  their  peers  from  more  advantaged  circum- 
stances. Boston's  program  include  literacy  initiative,  a  family 
service  center,  a  drug  abuse  prevention  program  and  an  asthma 
project.  Head  Start  is  extending  their  program  to  include  new- 
boms  and  to  provide  wrap  around  care. 

Youth:  There  are  currently  a  number  of  groups  working  with 
youth.  These  organizations  provide  a  continuum  of  growth 
model  for  out  of  school  youth  and  are  currently  forming  an 
outreach  task  force  to  coordinate  services.  A  brief  description 
follows. 

Boston  Community  Centers:  The  Boston  Community  Centers 
runs  the  Streetworker  program  for  "hard  to  reach  youth".  These 
youth  may  have  dropped  out  of  school,  are  court-involved,  or  are 
experiencing  other  difficulties  and  require  direction  and  support. 
They  are  at  high  risk  of  substance  abuse,  violence,  and  criminal 
behavior  for  many  reasons:  peer  pressure,  family  problems, 
failure  in  school,  lack  of  motivation,  low  self-esteem,  no  confi- 
dence and  unemployment.  Those  disenfranchised  from  society 
and  its  institutions  tend  to  have  little  hope  for  the  future.  Those 
with  nothing  constructive  to  do  may  well  find  something  to  do, 
oftentimes  at  the  expense  of  the  community-at-large.  By  sup- 
porting those  who  feel  disenfranchised  and  by  involving  them  in 
constructive  activity,  the  Streetworker  Initiative  makes  neighbor- 
hoods safer,  less  drug-infested,  and  less  prone  to  youth  violence 
and  crime.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  reach  the  youth  where 
they  hang  out,  whether  on  stieet  comers,  door  stoops,  arcades  or 
playgrounds  and  to  reintegrate  them  into  educational,  vocational 
and  other  constructive  activities.  When  necessary,  staff  link  them 
with  drug/alcohol  prevention  and  intervention  services,  and 
other  social /advocacy  agencies  that  they  might  require.  The 
Streetworker  irutiative  also  has  a  school-based  component  in 
which  streetworkers  are  in  public  high  schools  working  with 
youth  in  violence  prevention  and  mediation  and  working  with 
other  adults  to  address  crisis  situations. 
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City  Yean  Designed  as  a  model  national  service  program.  City 
Year  unites  young  adults  from  diverse  backgrounds  for  a  rigor- 
ous year  of  full-tin\e  conununity  service.  The  name  City  Year 
reflects  the  idea  that  young  people,  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
23,  following  their  high  school  years,  should  be  challenged  to 
devote  a  "City  Year"  tackling  the  pressing  needs  of  their  commu- 
nity. The  corps  reflects  the  diversity  of  the  Greater  Boston  com- 
muruty  —  middle,  upper  and  lower  income,  recent  high  school 
graduates,  high  school  drop-outs  working  on  their  G.E.D.,  and 
college  students.  The  corps  members  work  in  teams,  in  non- 
profit organizatiorxs,  schools,  and  government  agencies  across 
Greater  Boston  to  operate  such  programs  as  after  school  pro- 
grams for  the  City's  children,  serve  as  teachers'  aides  in  public 
schools,  salvage  donated  food,  operate  recreational  programs  for 
senior  citizer\s,  repair  and  paint  shelters  and  community  centers 
and  build  hunger  relief  pantries.  City  Year  provides  G.E.D.  and 
basic  education  classes,  and  college  and  career  advising.  City 
Year  is  the  first  youth  service  corps  to  be  launched  entirely 
through  private  sector  support,  both  financial  and  in-kind,  from 
corporations,  foundations,  professional  commuruties,  labor  un- 
ioris/civic  organizations  and  individuals.  With  the  passage  of 
the  landmark  National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of  1993, 
City  Year  is  a  national  leader  in  the  rapidly  expanding  enterprise 
of  national  service. 

YouthBuild  Boston,  is  a  nationally  recognized  youth  economic 
development  program  that  involves  unemployed  and  unskilled 
youth  in  renovating  abandoned  buildmgs  as  affordable  housing, 
while  offering  them  an  opportunity  to  build  educational,  occu- 
pational, social  and  leadership  skills  to  become  economically 
self-sufficient.  The  YouthBuild  program  participants  spend 
every  other  week  at  a  highly  structured,  hands-on  construction 
training  site,  performing  all  the  work  necessary  to  upgrade 
blighted  buildings  for  housing.  Alternate  weeks,  participants  are 
at  the  YouthBuild  school  site,  where  they  engage  in  a  rigorous 
academic  program  emphasizing  a  back-to-basics  approach  to 
preparing  for  the  GED  exam.  The  YouthBuild  program  provides 
participants  with  economic  opportunity  and  follow-up  services 
to  its  graduates. 

The  success  of  the  program  has  resulted  in  the  placement  of  80% 
of  participants  in  jobs  averagmg  $20,0(X)/year,  80%  having  at- 
tamed  high  school  equivalency  diplomas  and  33%  go  into  higher 
education.  As  a  result  of  its  success,  YouthBuild  Boston  has 
become  involved  in  the  implementahon  of  several  major  policy 
initiahves  of  the  Clinton  Administrahon  -  most  importantly. 
School  To  Work  (US  Department  of  Educabon)  and  National 
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Service.  YouthBuild  Boston  will  play  a  key  role  in  bringing  those 
linkages  into  the  Empowerment  Zone's  training  initiatives. 

YouthBuild  Boston  is  actively  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
Commonwealth's  the  School  To  Work  Plan  formulated  by  the 
Department  of  Education  in  response  to  the  federal  School  To 
Work  initiative,  developing  an  apprenticeship  structure  to 
strengthen  the  transition  from  the  education  system  to  the  em- 
ployment arena.  YouthBuild  Boston  has  the  responsibility  of 
developing  the  component  for  those  young  people  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  education  system,  working  with  the  Com- 
monwealth's School  To  Work  Plan  to  identify  key  growth  indus- 
tries for  which  it  is  developmg  standards  for  occupational 
competency.  Through  the  School  To  Work  Plan,  participants  in 
comprehensive  Empowerment  Zone  education  and  traiiiing  in- 
itiatives will  be  able  to  obtain  certificahon  for  their  skills. 

YouthBuild  Boston  is  also  actively  involved  in  the  Common- 
wealth's National  Service  Plan  and  is  playing  a  central  role  in 
refining  the  model  which  links  skills  training  with  hands-on 
community  service  projects.  This  knowledge  will  also  be 
brought  to  the  development  of  Empowerment  Zone  skills  train- 
ing initiatives. 

The  Boston  Empowerment  Zone  has  drawn  on  this  wealth  of 
experience  in  conceptualizing  its  plan  for  education  and  skills 
trammg  opportunities  to  residents  in  the  empowerment  zone. 

The  CLUB  (Career  and  Life  United  in  Boston)  is  a  program  run 
by  Action  for  Boston  Conrununity  Development  that  provides 
education,  job  training,  peer  group  support,  mentoring  and  social 
support  services  to  young,  jobless  Black  and  Hispanic  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  to  25.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  improve 
longer-term  employability  and  earning  capacity.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  programs  in  the  City  that  specifically  works  with  young 
men  at  high  risk. 

Gang  Peace's  primary  goal  is  to  stop  the  gang-related  violence 
and  to  involve  youth  in  alternatives  to  the  streets  and  drugs. 
Gang  Peace  advocates  for  these  youth  to  enroll  them  in  job  skills 
trainmg  and  GED  classes.  Gang  Peace  also  teaches  these  youth 
conflict  resolution  strategies. 

The  Handy  Hands  Company,  a  general  contracting  business  was 
established  in  1989.  The  locally  based  company  currently  em- 
ploys over  1 1  staff  members  with  expertise  in  carpentry,  painting, 
plimbmg  and  electrical  work.  This  company  works  on  both 
residential  and  conrunerdai  projects.  All  employees  are  Black 
and  Latnos  and  under  30  years  of  age.    The  President  of  the 
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company,  who  is  under  30,  founded  the  company  while  still  in 
college  and  has  many  successhil  projects  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone  community. 

One  Stop  Entry:  Because  of  the  diverse  populations  being  served, 
a  range  of  organizations,  each  with  its  special  capacity  and  credi- 
bility for  outreach,  are  involved  in  serving  specific  groups.  Cur- 
rently, the  separation  and  fragmentation  among  employment 
and  training  cmd  training  services  discourages  clients  and  works 
against  long-term  individual  progress. 

The  goal  of  the  City  is  to  build  in  multiple  points  of  access  to 
ensure  that  not  only  outreach  but  more  importantly  case  manage- 
ment occurs  in  ways  that  recognize  the  differing  needs  of  the 
population  being  served.  Thus,  EDIC  has  developed,  and  will 
manage  an  automated  case  management  system,  including  a 
Wide  Area  Network  (WAN)  system  to  ensure  that  the  specialized 
service  providers  can  link  their  efforts  to  the  maximum  advan- 
tage of  those  who  are  being  served,  avoiding  needless  duplica- 
tion and  enhancing  the  capacity  of  all  those  in  the  system. 

An  established  computer  network  will  be  able  to  track  all  those 
who  need  services  and  who  participate  in  program  efforts.  Bos- 
ton believes  that  "one-stop"  shopping  means  that  there  is  no 
wrong  door,  that  no  matter  where  an  individual  enters,  they  will 
receive  the  same  information  and  access  to  services  for  the  entire 
system.  Each  individual  will  undergo  assessment  and  will  be 
provided  with  ii\formation  about  the  available  job  placement  and 
preparation,  adult  hteracy  and  ESL,  alternative  education,  skill 
training,  and  higher  education  programs. 

The  WAN  will  link  EDIC  to  community  based  organizations 
receiving  funding  to  operate  education  and  training  programs 
and  non-exam  public  high  schools.  This  system  is  scheduled  to 
go  on-line  this  summer.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  coordinate 
and  streamline  case  management,  education,  training  and  post- 
program  services  being  provided  at  community-based  organiza- 
tions. The  system  has  been  designed  to  ensure  that  specialized 
service  providers  can  lir\k  their  efforts  to  the  maximum  advan- 
tage of  those  who  are  being  served,  avoiding  needless  duplica- 
tion and  erJiandng  the  capacity  of  all  those  in  the  system. 

The  WAN  system  will  facilitate  both  the  timely  entry  of  client 
information  and  will  ensure  that  chents  receive  programs  that 
best  meet  their  needs.  A  good  example  would  be  to  find  a  day 
care  slot  for  an  individual's  child  while  that  individual  is  enrolled 
in  a  training  program  rather  than  having  a  day  care  slot  available 
part  way  through  the  training  program. 
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ESL:  To  help  meet  the  basic  education  needs  of  Boston's  immi- 
grant population,  the  City's  Healthy  Boston  initiahve  is  develop- 
ing an  ESL  instructional  program  for  the  City's  cable  TV  channel. 
This  project  is  aimed  at  bridging  the  service  gap  for  the  estimated 
thousands  of  adults  who  are  waiting  to  get  into  formal  ESL 
classes  in  Boston. 

Within  Boston's  proposed  Empowerment  Zone  specifically,  ESL 
providers  including  ABCD,  Alianza  Hispanaza,  W.A.LT.T. 
House,  Jewish  Vocational  Services  all  report  long  waiting  lists  for 
their  ESL  classes. 

Under  a  mandate  from  Mayor  Menino,  and  as  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  Healthy  Boston's  emphasis  on  integrating  Boston's  newcomer 
populahons  into  their  communities,  Healthy  Boston's  ESL  Pro- 
gram will  be  available  on  the  City's  cable  system  in  early  1995.  It 
is  being  developed  in  conjunction  with  EDIC's  Adult  Literacy 
Resource  Institute.  To  complement  the  TV  program  and  help 
adult  learners  using  it.  Healthy  Boston  is  also  working  to  develop 
a  network  of  neighborhood  study  groups,  which  would  be  led  by 
advanced  ESL,  GED,  or  community  college  students. 

Healthy  Boston,  which  has  a  proven  track  record  in  coalition- 
building  and  has  a  deep-rooted  neighborhood  structure,  intends 
to  locate  the  study  groups  at  Adult  Literacy  Initiative  ESL  sites 
so  that  experienced  ESL  professionals  at  those  sites  can  supervise 
the  tutorials.  Funding  is  currently  being  sought  to  support  the 
creation  of  this  network  of  study  groups  and  tutors. 

This  project  will  offer  Boston's  immigrants  a  way  to  improve 
their  English  language  skills  and  begin  the  networking  and  as- 
similahon  process  essential  to  obtaining  further  education,  train- 
ing, and  eventually,  stable  employment. 

Youth  Fair  Chance:  The  City  of  Boston  has  submitted  a  proposal 
for  a  Youth  Fair  Chance  grant  for  the  Grove  Hall  area,  which  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  The  fimding  of  the  Youth 
Fair  Chance  application  will  provide  Boston  with  the  resources 
to  implement  its  plan  to  provide  comprehensive  education  and 
employment  services  to  the  youth  of  the  Grove  Hall  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  Grove  Hall  Youth  Fair  Chance  program  proposes  to  build  a 
strong  network  among  all  existing  educahon,  training  and  social 
service  resources  in  the  community  to  ensure  a  seamless  contin- 
uum of  services  leading  at-risk  youth  to  further  education  and 
eventual  employment.  The  program  will  institute  a  client-cen- 
tered system  of  service  which  combines  the  strengths  of  the 
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community-based  organizations  with  the  one  stop  shopping  con- 
cept. 

Because  of  the  diverse  youth  populations  in  Grove  Hall,  YFC  will 
involve  a  range  of  organizations,  each  with  its  special  capadt}- 
and  credibiht}'  for  outreach,  in  ser\'ing  specific  groups.  The  PIC, 
building  on  its  partnership  with  businesses  and  the  public 
schools,  will  take  the  lead  in  ser\'ing  in-school  youth  and  in 
developing  a  real  system  for  school-to-work  transition. 

For  out-of-school  youth,  the  Grove  Hall  Youth  Center  will  deploy 
its  network  of  street  workers  to  reach  out  and  bring  ser\'ices  to  a 
population  that  is  often  hard  to  reach.  Gang  Peace  and  the  CLUB 
will  use  their  special  expertise  to  serve  a  population  of  young 
men  and  women,  many  between  20  and  30  who  have  been  in- 
volved m  gang  achvit}-,  had  difficulty  with  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  are  taking  the  fu^t  steps  toward  tiuning  their  lives  in 
a  positive  direction.  At  the  center  of  all  these  efforts,  the  O'Bryant 
Youth  Center  will  be  the  site  where  large  number  of  youth  go  to 
connect  to  needed  services.  The  O'Bryant  center  will  also  coor- 
dinate the  work  of  all  agencies  doing  outreach,  intake  and  case 
management  services. 

Bay  State  Skills:  Bay  State  Skills  Corporation,  a  quasi-public 
organization  involved  m  economic  development  through  work- 
force and  workplace  improvement,  sponsors  the  initiative  "Com- 
munities and  Schools  for  Career  Success"  CS(2).  The  goal  of  this 
initiative  is  to  better  prepare  youth  for  work,  vocational  training, 
or  post-secondary  education.  Further,  the  program  seeks  to  es- 
tablish a  cost-effective  way  to  link  middle  and  high  schools  with 
community  resources  (including  local  businesses)  to  create  a 
coherent  sequence  of  services  and  experiences  that  will  help 
youth  make  successful  transitions  to  more  adult  responsibilities. 

With  funding  from  the  DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund, 
Department  of  Emplo\'ment  and  Training  and  the  Noyce  Foun- 
dation, the  CS(2)  program  selects  three  highly  qualified  "entre- 
preneurs" at  the  middle  school,  high  school  and  school  district 
level  to  form  a  collaborative  to  organize  and  create  a  coordinated 
system  of  academic  and  work  experiences  and  support  services 
for  youth.  This  strategy  establishes  a  community  approach  to 
servmg  youth. 

In  Boston,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Middle  School  and  the  Jeremiah 
E.  Burke  High  School  have  hired  and  trained  parents  as  outreach 
specialists  to  serve  other  parents  and  famUies. 

Bay  State  Skills  Corporation  also  funds  a  number  of  small  job 
training  programs  through  local  institutions.    Programs  range 
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from  mental  health/mental  retardation  workers  to  certified  day 
care  teacher  programs  to  introductory  progranis  for  those  inter- 
ested in  biomedical/biotechnology  careers. 

Dislocated  Workers  Center:  Dislocated  workers  are  served 
through  the  City  of  Boston's  EDIC's  Worker  Assistance  Center 
(WAC),  which  started  its  operation  on  October  1,  1991.  It  has 
enrolled  over  850  workers  a  wide  range  of  services  including 
employment  counseling,  occupational  and  remedial  training, 
group  job  search  activities,  and  support  services.  Additionally, 
the  WAC  has  developed  an  effective  outreach  program,  estab- 
lished a  solid  working  relationship  with  training  providers,  initi- 
ated an  on-site  pre-vocahonal  ESL  program,  and  created  a  series 
of  very  popular  workshops. 

In  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  the  WAC  has  responded  to  plant 
closing  or  major  lay-offs  at  well  over  two  dozen  companies,  most 
notably  Digital,  Jordan  Marsh,  G.K.  Hall,  St.  Margaret's  Hospital, 
Ames  Department  Store,  Emery  Worldwide,  and  Blue  Cross  EDS, 
Bank  of  Boston,  United  Airlines,  Harwich  Lithograph,  and  Breck- 
inridge/Leslie  Fay.  WAC  staff  are  presently  working  at  Stride- 
Rite,  Hahnemann  Hospital,  and  Computer  Products  regarding 
future  closings. 

WAC  demographics  demonstrate  that  individuals  with  solid 
work  histories,  but  with  clear  structural  barriers,  parhcularly 
concentrated  in  blue-collar  and  low-skill  occupations  are  being 
served.  They  have  been  predominantly  laid  off  from  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  comparues,  publishing  houses,  busi- 
ness services  and  transportation  firms,  light  manufacturing  com- 
pames,  and  retail  outlets.  Blue  collar  workers  comprise  the 
largest  group  -  105  people  from  the  skilled  trades  or  other  occu- 
pations; 63  individuals  held  office  jobs;  46  were  profes- 
sional/technical employees;  40  came  out  of  various  service 
sectors  jobs  and  the  remaining  workers  were  in  sales  or  customer 
services.  Their  average  wage  at  lay-off  was  $1 1 .03,  with  a  median 
wage  of  S8  -Sll  per  hour. 

Just  over  half  of  the  Center's  chents  are  women  and  close  to  40% 
are  people  of  color.  All  of  Boston's  neighborhoods  are  repre- 
sented. The  average  age  of  those  receiving  services  is  38,  but 
there  is  a  sizeable  older  group,  predommantly  female.  Only  1  in 
5  have  a  four-year  college  degree. 

Outreach  efforts  have  been  multi-faceted  and  have  included 
mailings,  media  coverage  (local  newspapers,  television,  and  ra- 
dio), coUaborahves  with  local  OJC  offices  m  the  city,  and  through 
on-going  dialogue  with  many  conununity  based  groups.  The 
success  of  the  outreach  effort  is  reflected  in  the  numbers:  180 
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individuals  have  enrolled  in  the  Center  since  the  January  1992, 
the  vast  majority  reaching  WAC  through  press  coverage,  the 
Roxbury  OJC,  community  referrals,  and  "word  of  mouth". 

The  WAC  has  been  very  successful  in  it's  mission  as  it  has: 

•  maintained  a  75  -  78%  training  related  placement  rate. 

•  provided  direct  or  indirect  placement  services  to  over  450 
individuals  who  went  back  to  work  . 

•  maintained  an  average  wage  retenhon  of  95%. 

•  established  a  series  of  workshops  focusing  on  job  search 
skills,  including  interviewing  technique,  resunies,  and  job 
dubs  that  promote  group  identification  and  support. 

•  enabled  almost  400  individuals  to  get  further  skills  or 
remedial  training  in  everything  from  brush-up  software 
courses  to  12-month  medical  or  technical  certificate 
programs. 

•  conducted  four  on-site  ESL  programs  with  strong 
economic  and  job  search  components  successfully. 

•  designed  and  procured  introductory  courses  in  computer 
software  for  clients  in  order  to  increase  job  marketability. 

•  participated  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  a 
regional  basic  education  demonstration  project. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  services,  the  WAC  has  increased 
the  staff  size  from  five  to  11,  with  particular  emphasis  on  ex- 
panded programs  in  job  development,  training,  and  outreach  to 
communities  of  color.  In  addition,  the  WAC's  budget  has  in- 
creased from  $415,000  in  FY'92  to  a  projected  $1.1  million  for 
FY'95. 

WAC's  goal  is  to  continue  the  present  outreach  methods  and 
build  on  these  strategies  for  the  Asian  and  Hispanic  communities, 
in  particular,  where  our  enrollments  do  not  reflect  the  higher- 
thtin-average  unemployment  rates  for  these  groups.  This  will  be 
supported  by  the  hiring  of  staff  with  bilingual/bicultural  experi- 
ence to  complement  existing  multi-cultural  staff. 

WAC  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  work  closely  with  community 
based  organizations  as  well.  For  example,  WAC  staff  have  been 
coordinating  services  with  the  Chinese  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion. A  CACA  staff  member  has  served  as  translator  at  orienta- 
tion sessions;  and  made  several  subsequent  referrals  (each  of 
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whom  brought  several  more  friends).  As  a  result,  we  are  now 
working  with  the  Association  on  the  design  of  an  entry  level  ESL 
class  for  Chinese  native  speakers.  In  addition,  major  focus  of 
targeting  and  outreach  by  WAC  will  be  the  Latino  commurvity;  a 
community  where  44%  of  the  population  drops  out  of  high  school 
before  completion  and  almost  50%  live  below  the  Federal  poverty 
standard.  There  are  several  social  service  and  educational 
groups  serving  Latinos  in  Boston  where  collaboration  similar  to 
that  being  developed  with  CACA  would  be  appropriate. 

Outreach  materials  have  been  translated  into  Chinese,  Vietnam- 
ese, Spanish,  and  Haitian  Creole  and  will  be  available  for  mailing 
to  the  appropriate  community  orgariizations  in  July,  1994  when 
bicultural  staff  will  be  ready  to  work  with  clients. 

WAC  anticipates  expanding  its  work  with  the  Roxbury  and  Bos- 
ton OJC  offices  and  will  be  exploring  the  possibihty  of  doing 
intake  and  orientation  at  different  sites  around  Boston  on  a 
regular  basis  as  a  way  to  bring  Center  services  out  into  the 
community. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  and  Training:  The 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  and  Training  (D.E.T.) 
assists  employers  in  recruiting  and  training  qualified  personnel 
and  offers  a  business  iriformation  service  for  employers.  D.E.T.'s 
Employer  Service  Representatives  work  with  employers  to  tailor 
D.E.T.'s  employment  services  to  the  business'  specific  needs.  (1) 
Recruitment  and  Out-Placement:  D.E.T.  has  access  to  a  broad 
range  of  job  seekers  and  can  locate  qualified  personnel  in  every 
skill  area,  including  professional,  technical,  managerial,  sales, 
service,  clerical,  manufacturing,  skilled  trades,  and  others.  The 
Department  prescreens  candidates  and  provides  meeting  room 
fadhties  for  interviews.  In  addition,  if  an  employer  must  reduce 
staff  hours,  D.E.T.'s  Worksharing  program  assists  employers  in 
maintaining  skilled  employees  on  staff  by  providing  partial  un- 
employment insurance  benefits.  In  the  event  of  a  plant  dosing, 
the  Department  assists  employees  in  filing  for  unemployment 
insurance  and  in  finding  new  jobs.  (2)  Training:  D.E.T.  admin- 
isters many  spedal  programs  to  provide  both  spedalized  skills 
training  and  basic  skills  development  and  assists  employers  in 
receiving  available  grants  for  on-the-job  traiiiing.  (3)  Informa- 
tion Services:  D.E.T.  provides  information  on  current  economic 
trends  and  labor  market  statistics  and  on  govenmientai  programs 
such  as  unemployment  insurance  and  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit. 
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Boston  University  School  of  Medicine:  The  Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine  (BUSM)  coordinates  several  job  training  pro- 
grams in  biomedical  laboratory  and  clinical  sciences.  The 
Biomendical  Careers  Program  operated  jointly  with  Jobs  for 
Youth  and  the  Boston  Technical  Center  (federally  funded  by  DOE 
and  EDIC)  is  a  28  week  laboratory  trairiing  program  for  youth 
and  adults.  In  one  year  the  program  successfully  trained  and  has 
placed  over  20  Boston  residents  in  entry  level  jobs  in  biomendical 
laboratories  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  BUSM  also  sponsors  a 
Minority  High  School  Student  Research  Apprentice  Program  in 
the  summer  with  students  and  their  teachers  to  introduce  them 
to  laboratory  technology  work.  Their  City  Lab,  a  three  year  NIH 
(SEPA)  project  combines  the  resources  of  both  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  School  of  Education  to  establish  a  learning  labora- 
tory in  biotechnology  for  students  and  their  teachers.  The  Met- 
ropolitan College  at  Boston  University  also  offers  evening 
courses  leading  to  Associate  or  Bachelor  degreed  and  sixteen 
credit  Certificates  building  upon  the  biotechnology  programs  of 
BUSM. 

Improving  Access  to  College:  A  Boston  Action  Plan:  To  further 
the  Menino  Administration's  goal  of  improving  Boston's  high 
school  students  college  attendance  and  graduation  rates,  the 
City's  Conamittee  to  Improve  College  Attendance,  on  May  16, 
1994  issued  the  report  Improving  Access  to  College:  A  Boston 
Action  Plan.  Members  of  the  Committee  include  representatives 
of  the  area  colleges  —  Harvard  University,  Wellesley  College, 
Berklee  College  of  Music,  Emerson  College,  Boston  University, 
Boston  College,  Franklin  Institute  of  Boston,  Lesley  College,  Mas- 
sachusetts College  of  Art,  Northeastern  University,  Re^is  Col- 
lege, Wheelock  College,  Tufts  University,  Massachusetts  College 
of  Pharmacy  and  Allied  Health  Sciences,  Suffolk  University,  MIT 
—  who  have  established  the  following  specific  goals: 

•  to  increase  high  school  graduation  rates  from  65%  to  90%; 

•  to  improve  the  percent  of  students  completing  degree 
programs  from  the  current  9.75%  to  22  percent  by  the  year 
2000,  and  then  to  44%  early  in  the  next  century. 

The  report  acknowledges  the  fact  that  the  "resources  needed  to 
achieve  these  goals  include  sufficient  fii^ances,  strong  encourage- 
ment, coordinated  financial  aid  information,  an  adequate  high 
school  preparation  program  for  college,  and  more  challenging 
math  and  English  courses  at  the  naiddle  schools."  To  address 
these  issues,  the  report  has  specific  recommendations  that  range 
from  strategies  increasing  college  scholarships  to  pre-college 
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University  of  Massachusetts:  The  College  of  PubUc  and  Com- 
munity Sei^ice  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston  has  a 
twenty  year  record  of  providing  competency-based  education  to 
adults.  The  College  currently  offers  career  concentrations  in 
Community  Planning,  Criminal  Justice,  Hunian  Services  and 
Legal  Education.  Its  graduate  program  offers  an  Master  in  Sci- 
ence degree  in  Human  Services. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  a  growling  number  of  groups  currently 
involved  in  community  economic  development,  the  College  is 
developing  a  graduate  level  program  in  community  economic 
development.  Among  the  goals  of  this  program  is  that  of  helping 
participants  master  the  analytic  skills  needed  to  identify  and 
assess  community  economic  development  activities.  This  pro- 
gram is  extremely  supportive  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  in  the 
educational  opportunities  it  offers  to  the  numerous  small  busi- 
nesses that  have  ties  to  local  Commuiuty  Development  Corpora- 
tions, and  are  concerned  with  community  economic 
development. 

University  of  Massachusetts:  As  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
Chapter  3,  Partnership  Investments  m  Economic  Opportuiuties 
and  Jobs,  Massachusetts  has  one  of  the  largest  concentrations  of 
environmental  firms  and  employees  of  any  state  in  the  country, 
centered  largely  in  Boston  and  the  two  suburbs  of  Cambridge  and 
Waltham. 

According  to  a  study  prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education,  the  environmental  industry  employs  more  them 
twice  as  many  persor\s  as  the  software  industry  employed  in 
1991,  and  for  each  person  employed  in  biotechnology,  about  ten 
people  were  employed  in  environmental  technology.  Total  reve- 
nues of  Massachusetts  environmental  firms  were  estimated  to  be 
almost  $9  bUlion  in  1990,  or  more  than  six  percent  of  the  gross 
state  product. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  the  University  of  Massachusetts-Bos- 
ton has  been  targeted  by  the  state  as  the  principal  site  for  the 
development  of  facilities  and  programs  related  to  environmental 
policy,  business,  and  technology.  A  new  center  is  planned  that 
will  help  to  strengthen  the  industrial  sector  of  envirotech,  which 
has  good  potential  for  growth  and  is  centered  largely  around 
Boston.  The  UMASS-Boston  campus  is  located  adjacent  to  the 
Empowerment  Zone,  providing  easy  access  to  Zone  residents 
and  businesses. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Educahon  study  suggests  that 
there  is  currently  a  demand  for  environmental  technicians  that 
exceeds  the  likely  number  of  graduates  from  the  Boston  region's 
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public  community  and  foiu--year  colleges  offering  programs  that 
train  envirormiental  techrucians.  This  unmet  demand  is  expected 
to  continue  for  some  time.  Thus  the  field  of  environmental 
technology  represents  a  good  opportunity  for  training  and  em- 
ployment for  Empowerment  Zone  residents.  The  focus  of 
UMASS-Boston  on  environmental  technology,  together  with  a 
recently  announced  collaboration  between  UMASS  and  area 
community  colleges  (including  Roxbury  Community  CoUege  in 
the  Empowerment  Zone)  creates  an  opportunity  to  build  on  our 
existing  educational  resources  to  prepare  Empowerment  Zone 
residents  for  a  field  with  a  high  demand,  the  opportiinity  to  leam 
and  utilize  scientific  and  technical  skills,  good  future  prospects, 
and  employers  located  nearby. 

The  next  chapter.  Chapter  5,  discusses  the  other  supports  that 
need  to  be  in  place  for  Empowerment  Zone  residents  to  either 
participate  in  the  work  force  or  to  enroll  in  work  preparation 
classes. 
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CHAPTER  5 


HEALTHY  CHILDREN,  FAMILIES  AND 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


I.     BACKGROUND  AND  RATIONALE 

We  can  create  jobs  and  provide  educational  and  job  training 
opportunities.  But,  if  the  population  for  whom  these  opportuni- 
ties are  targeted  is  not  healthy  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word; 
if  children  are  developmentally  delayed  when  they  reach  first 
grade;  if  a  single  parent  cannot  work  or  train  for  a  job  because  her 
school  age  children  would  not  have  adult  supervision  or  a  con- 
structive environment  after  school  hours;  if  our  youth  see  gangs 
as  theu-  most  viable  support  structure;  if  young  men  are  being 
killed  through  street  violence  at  epidemic  rates;  if  the  elderly 
cannot  buy  their  groceries  in  their  own  neighborhood;  and,  if  our 
home  IS  in  a  neighborhood  that  does  not  offer  us  a  sense  of 
well-being  and  security,  then  these  opportunities  are  shallow  and 
a  source  of  continued  frustration  and  despair. 

While  the  Empowerment  Zone  is  an  economic  opportunity  grant 
program,  Boston  links  this  economic  focus  to  the  educational 
status  as  well  as  to  the  overall  physical  and  social  health  of  the 
children,  families,  and  neighborhoods  in  the  Zone.  The  strategies 
that  we  propose  to  address  these  comprehensive  health  issues 
focus  on  three  integrated  areas:  Child  and  Family  Support  for 
Self  Sufficiency;  Neighborhood  Capaaty  Building;  and  a  Livable 
Environment. 

These  strategies  build  upon  Boston's  strong  network  of  social 
services.  However,  they  are  not  just  add-ons  or  supplements  to 
existing  programs.  Our  approach  is  different  in  that  it  links 
existing  services  to  one  another  to  assure  that  whole  families  have 
access  to  a  continuum  of  services  that  bring  them  to  self-suffi- 
ciencv.  We  link  our  programs  to  peoples'  specific  needs  to  insure 
that  human  and  financial  investments  result  in  posihve  outcomes 
and  are  not  fragmented  and  ineffective.  How  the  programs  are 
managed  and  coordinated  is  the  key  to  making  these  linkages 
happen,  and  we  will  track  families'  access  and  use  of  services 
through  comprehensive  case  management  and  through  comput- 
erized tedinology,  as  described  in  Chapter  6  to  assure  that  there 
is  a  unified  system  of  services. 
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Child  and  Family  Support  Services  focus  on  eight  integrated 
strategies  that  define  a  consortium  of  child  and  family  services 
that  lead  to  educahonal  success,  job  readiness  and  economic 
self-sufficiency.  Our  holistic  pediatric  health  care  model  estab- 
lishes a  comprehensive  family  support  system  initiated  by  the 
pre-natal  care  and  birth  of  a  child.  By  age  three,  our  new  resident 
is  ready  for  Head  Start  and  his/her  mother  is  taking  advantage 
of  a  literacy  training  program  that  was  recommended  to  her  by 
their  health  care  provider.  She  used  day  care  vouchers  provided 
to  parents  in  training  to  care  for  her  child 
in  the  afternoon.  Her  improved  hteracy 
skills  enabled  her  to  enter  a  job  training 
program.  The  child's  father  is  under- 
employed in  a  minimum  wage  job,  but 
is  completing  his  high  school  diploma 
requirements  at  the  Humphrey  Occupa- 
tional Resource  Center  alternative  eve- 
ning school.  Extended  day 
kindergarten  builds  upon  the  Head  Start 
program,  and  provides  a  supportive 
learning  environment  for  the  child  while 
his  parents  are  learrung  and  working. 

Community  Centers  will  offer  youth 
constructive  and  supportive  environ- 
ments outside  of  the  classroom.  Tar- 
geted training  will  be  sponsored  for 
teachers,  coaches,  youth  workers  and 
others  in  positions  to  identify  substance  abuse  and  other  problem 
behaviors  among  youth  at  stages  early  enough  to  acconunodate 
effective  intervention  and  care.  Daytime  counselling  and  referral 
programs  for  homeless  individuals  and  families  focus  on  filling 
gaps  in  the  continuum  of  care  to  facilitate  the  movement  of 
homeless  persons  from  the  street  to  appropriate  services  and 
permanent  housing. 

Neighborhood  Capacity  Building  strategies  support  the  philoso- 
phy that  people  empower  themselves  when  they  can  access  the 
tools  and  are  not  totally  restrained  by  extemahties.  They  also 
support  the  philosophy  that  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone 
have  the  right  to  make  choices  for  themselves,  make  decisions 
about  their  families  and  neighborhood,  and  direct  government 
policies  that  affect  them,  just  as  all  other  residents  of  the  City  have 
this  right.  In  order  to  effectively  exercise  this  right,  residents 
need  to  organize  and  come  together  as  consensus  groups.  They 
need  to  be  able  to  build  the  capacity  within  their  neighborhood 
to  bring  about  change  from  within.  Resident  orgaruzing  training 
for  tenants  of  public  housing  and  for  other  neighborhood  leaders 
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will  strengthen  conun unity  planning  capacity  and  improve  resi- 
dent access  to  public  decision-making  and  private  investments 
that  affect  their  community. 

Livable  Environment  programs  address  issues  of  security  and 
public  safety,  incorporating  innovative  services  to  ameliorate  the 
negahve  psychosocial  impacts  of  parental  incarceration  and  the 
witnessmg  of  violence,  in  concert  with  an  expanded  neighbor- 
hood policing  program.  Urban  design  initiahves  that  embrace  the 
commuruty's  unique  cultural  and  natural  resources  and  address 
physical  decay  are  to  be  sponsored,  including  support  for  youth 
community  service  programs  that  conduct  neighborhood  beau- 
tificahon  and  revitalization  service  projects. 

In  developing  the  proposed  programs,  the  planning  team  applied 
five  fundamental  criteria: 

•  Improve  the  health  and  well  being  of  our  children  and 
families  to  enable  them  to  fully  parhapate  in  school,  work 
and  commuiuty  life. 

•  Create  a  safe  environment  around  our  homes,  streets, 
business  centers  and  parks  for  the  social  and  economic 
benefit  of  all  residents. 

•  Build  individual,  family  and  community  capacity  for  social 
and  economic  self-sufficiency. 

•  Build  upon  Boston's  established  community-based  service 
networks,  and  support  collaboratives  of  service  providers 
as  the  dehvery  mechanism  for  Empowerment  Zone 
programs. 

•  Provide  for  attractive,  safe  housing  that  reflects  a  mix  of 
incomes  and  different  housing  types  from  which  residents 
ccin  choose. 

II.    ASSESSING  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  EMPOWERMENT  ZONE 

A.  Child  and  Family  Support  Services 

The  extent  of  poverty  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  is  profound, 
with  rates  of  persons  living  m  poverty  at  twice  the  average  for 
Boston  as  a  whole  (36%  versus  19%).  Twenty  percent  of  Boston's 
low-income  residents  live  in  the  Zone;  indeed,  65%  of  all  census 
tracts  with  poverty  rates  of  40%  or  more  are  located  in  the  Zone. 
Approximatelv  48%.  of  the  children  residing  m  the  Zone  live  in 
poverty. 
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The  attendant  social  manifestations  of  persistent  poverty  are 
severe.  They  include  a  high  teen  pregnancy  rate  (1.66  times  that 
of  Boston);  premature  births  and  low  birth  weights  (1.44  times 
that  of  Boston);  infant  mortality  (1.21  times  that  of  Boston);  high 
gang  membership  (at  least  7  gangs);  drug  abuse;  child  and  adult 
poor  health,  and  developmental  delays  of  children.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  Zone  residents  have  less  than  a  ninth  grade  education 
(double  the  rate  for  the  whole  city);  23%  attended  9th  to  12th 
grade,  but  have  no  diploma;  28%  are  high  school  graduates;  137(. 
have  some  college,  and  17%  have  college  degrees  (as  compared 
to  35%  in  Boston  overall). 

Single  parent  heads  of  household  pre- 
dominate, with  70%  of  children  under  the 
age  of  six  and  69%  of  children  under  the 
age  of  18  living  with  one  parent  (1990 
Census  of  Population  and  Housing). 
Family  structures  include  grandparents 
as  parents;  grandparent,  children  and 
grandchildren;  as  well  as  two  parent 
heads  of  household .  Empowerment  Zone 
families  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  cul- 
tural backgroujids.  Blacks  (59%),  His- 
panic (19%),  Asian  (6%)  and  White  (22%). 
The  ethnic  mosaic  that  is  Boston  is  re- 
flected in  our  Empowerment  Zone  popu- 
lation where  a  full  17%  of  our  residents 
were  foreign  bom;  187o  speak  Spanish  as 
a  home  language.  A  growing  sector  of 

our  population  are  from  Haiti  and  are  French-Creole  speakers. 

Many  of  these  cviltures  incorporate  the  concept  of  the  extended 

family  as  integral  to  a  child's  development. 

Shifting  health  care  to  prevention  and  health  promohon  is  espe- 
cially relevant  to  urban  poor  children  for  whom  a  wide  variety  of 
social  and  economic  forces  induce  developmental  delay,  result- 
ing in  reading  impairments  in  25%  of  elementary  school-aged 
children  and  a  drop-out  rate  in  Boston  of  20%  before  high  school. 
It  is  well  established  that  children  who  are  developmentally 
unprepared  for  school  are  at  an  increased  risk  for  academic 
failure  with  the  concomitant  consequences  of  delinquency,  teen- 
age pregnancy,  poor  self-esteem,  substance  abuse,  and  violence. 

Like  families  across  the  United  States,  families  in  our  Empower- 
ment Zone  face  ever  increasing  pressures  on  their  time  and 
resources.  Working  parents  work  odd  shifts  and  sometimes 
travel  long  distances  to  work  to  support  their  families.   These 
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working  parents  provide  positive  role  models  for  their  children; 
as  a  result,  family  self-image  and  esteem  are  strong. 

Under  the  best  of  ciraomstances,  parenting  is  one  of  life's  most 
challenging  responsibilihes,  yet  one  for  which  we  receive  the 
least  amount  of  trairung.  Families  who  struggle  with  the  multi- 
ple problems  attendant  to  severe  poverty  or  new  arrivals  who 
endure  isolation  from  families  and  native  cultures  experience 
stress  at  very  high  levels.  In  prior  generahons,  most  of  the  impor- 
tant adults  in  a  family's  life  were  likely  to  be  in  contact  with  one 
another  —  if  only  because  they  all  lived  and  worked  near  one 
another.  This  social  network  allowed  broader  responsibility  for 
child  care  and  fostered  trust  and  a  common  belief  system,  which 
contributed  to  healthy  social  and  psychological  development  of 
children  and  in  turn  promoted  academic  learning. 

Of  major  concern  to  Empowerment  Zone  residents  is  the  under- 
education.  isolation,  and  family  fragmentation  of  many  Zone 
residents.  Through  early,  preventative,  comprehensive,  and  con- 
tinuous services,  families  with  young  children  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  for  a  healthy  start  toward  child  and  family  literacy, 
physical  well-being,  and  ultimately  family  self-sufficiency. 

We  have  heard  from  neighborhood  residents  that  their  primary 
need  is  for  after-school /summer  programs  for  their  school  age 
children  and  adequate  day  care  for  young  children.  Specifically, 
after-school /summer  programs,  where  children  receive  educa- 
tional support  as  well  as  recreational  opportunities  are  a  priority. 
Educational  support,  which  sometimes  parents  cannot  offer  their 
children  because  of  lack  of  educahon  or  facility  in  the  English 
language,  must  enhance  a  child's  in-school  experience.  After- 
school  and  summer  programs  can  offer  such  family  support.  In 
addition,  since  many  urban  parents  cannot  afford  summer 
camps,  parents  could  rest  assured  if  they  knew  that  their  children 
were  in  neighborhood  programs  in  safe  environments.  There  is 
also  a  recognized  gap  for  working  parents  with  children  who  are 
kindergarten  age.  Many  children  are  in  school  for  only  one  half 
of  the  day  and  there  is  no  affordable,  constructive  alternative 
setting  for  the  children  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Non-working  parents  also  need  the  support  to  develop  basic 
skills  and  to  have  every  opportumty  to  enter  the  work  force. 
Parents  need  assurances  not  only  that  their  children's  health 
issues  are  addressed,  but  also  that  help  is  available  in  under- 
stcinding  their  child's  developmental  stages.  If  these  issues  are 
not  understood  and  addressed  early,  children  may  enter  school 
phvsically  and  behaviorally  disadvantaged.  Non-working  par- 
ents need  to  have  the  tools  to  make  life  and  job  choices  to  move 
out  of  poverty. 
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The  City  of  Boston's  1993  Homeless  Census  indicates  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  number  of  homeless  families,  which  grew  by  an 
alarming  91.7%  over  the  past  year.  There  was  a  correspondingly 
high  increase  in  the  number  of  homeless  children  in  emergency 
family  shelters  this  year,  up  by  95%.  Approximately  902  single 
homeless  adults  were  sheltered  within  the  Empowerment  Zone 
(out  of  1,932  city-wide).  There  is  no  concentration  of  shelters  or 
services  for  homeless  families  in  the  Zone. 

Emergency  shelter  is  granted  to  any  single  homeless  adult  or 
family  who  needs  it  in  Boston.  However,  shelter,  assessment, 
case  management  and  referral  during  the  day  for  homeless  indi- 
viduals is  not  guaranteed.  There  is  a  great  need  for  the  provision 
of  a  continuum  of  services  for  homeless  families  and  individuals 
during  the  day.  This  includes  daytime  counselling,  referral  into 
substance  abuse/detox  programs  (if  necessary),  job  readiness 
and  training  and  other  support  services  to  moving  to  transitional 
cmd  then  into  permanent  housing. 

The  reality  and  the  perception  of  high  drug  use  and  related  crime 
in  some  neighborhoods  of  the  Zone  deter  business  development 
and  exacerbate  concerns  about  pubUc  safety.  Alcohol  and  other 
drug  abuse  are  equal  opportunity  diseases  striking  persons  at  all 
income  and  education  levels,  from  all  ethic  and  racial  groups, 
men,  women  and  children,  those  married  and  single.  At  the  Scmne 
time,  the  reduced  access  to  medical  care  and  treatment  options; 
the  cim:iulative  impact  of  multiple  social  problems;  the  hopeless- 
ness and  despair  that  can  accompany  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment; the  association  of  drug  use  with  family  dysfunctions  such 
as  spousal  and  child  abuse  and  illicit  or  illegal  behavior  exacer- 
bate the  impacts  of  drug  abuse  among  residents  of  the  Empow- 
erment Zone.  The  most  poignant  losses  are  to  children  who 
develop  problems  early  in  life  and  to  those  living  with  substance 
abusing  parents. 

Surveys  among  children  and  youth  indicate  that  experimentation 
with  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  drugs  begins  at  an  alarmingly 
early  age.  According  to  recent  data,  70  percent  of  eighth  graders 
report  having  tried  alcohol,  ten  percent  have  tried  marijuana  and 
two  percent  cocaine;  44  percent  of  this  population  have  smoked 
cigarettes.  By  the  twelfth  grade,  about  88  percent  have  use  alco- 
hol; 37  percent  have  used  marijuana  and  eight  percent  cocaine. 
Approximately  63  percent  have  smoked  cigarettes.  Such  studies 
also  indicate  that  heavy  drinking  among  youth  is  widespread. 
Age  is  an  important  factor  determining  the  likelihood  of  use,  as 
is  parental,  sibling,  and  peer  use. 

Alcohol  and  other  drug  use  in  the  workplace  or  by  workers  and 
family  members  in  off-work  hours  has  consistently  appeared  in 
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national  surveys  of  CEOs  and  senior  management  as  a  major 
concern.  Estimates  of  the  business  losses  due  to  substance  abuse 
are  staggering,  including  lost  production,  high  workman's  com- 
pensation claims,  employee  absences,  health  care  insurance  costs, 
employee  morale  and  liability  concerns.  Managers  need  assis- 
tance in  establishing  workplace  policies  and  procedures  for  han- 
dling drug  problems,  training  in  early  identification  and 
treatment  referral  information. 

Discussions  with  staff  of  the  Boston  Office  of  Treatment  Improve- 
ment identified  treatment  system  needs  and  individual  client 
needs  for  the  Boston  community  as  a  whole.  Staff  noted  capacity 
needs  for  detox  beds,  residential  rehab  beds,  tailored  adolescent 
services,  on  demand  day  treatment  programs,  and  culturallv- 
spedfic  prevention  and  treatment  modalities.  Individual  client 
needs  mcluded  general  life  support  assistance,  case  managers 
and  advocates  for  women  and  men  involved  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  and  the  crimmal  justice  system,  and 
assistance  to  access  primary  health  care,  particularly  for  treat- 
ment of  infectious  diseases  such  as  HIV,  TB  and  sexuallv-trans- 
mitted  diseases. 

B.  Neighborhood  Capacity  Building 

Beyond  the  vulnerability  resulting  from  concerns  about  crime 
and  drug  abuse,  the  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  mav 
also  feel  vulnerable  due  to  language  barriers.  Recent  arrivals 
need  to  address  a  whole  array  of  other  assimilation  issues,  includ- 
ing gaining  the  knowledge  about  how  to  register  children  in 
school,  how  to  navigate  the  city,  and  how  to  access  support 
services  that  they  might  need. 

Disenfranchisement  from  service  delivery  systems  and  institu- 
tional bureaucracies  may  result  in  residents  feeling  even  more 
isolated  and  removed  from  the  systems  that  could  in  fact  help 
them.  Capacity  building  has  occurred  when  our  Empowerment 
Zone  residents  have  the  conhdence  to  be  able  to  advocate  for 
themselves;  and  to  connect  into  systems  where  others  can  advo- 
cate for  them.  Residents  who  belong  to  linguistic  minority 
groups  need  assistance  to  access  the  existing  strong  network  of 
social  service  delivery  providers  who  have  bi-lingual  and  bi-cul- 
tural  staff. 

Given  the  high  number  of  pubhc,  public-assisted  and  private 
rental  housing  units  in  the  Empowerment  Zone,  tenant  organiz- 
ing traming  can  be  a  key  element  of  capacity  building.  Because 
a  number  of  buildings  are  run  by  absentee  landlords  or  by  man- 
agement compcirues,  tenants  often  do  not  feel  that  they  have 
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rights  to  safe  and  decent  housing.  Barriers  faced  by  the  residents 
often  include  those  of  culture  and  language.  Tenant  organizing 
can  help  famihes  and  individuals  to  become  more  self  sufficient 
by  connecting  them  to  programs  that  assist  them  to  access  social 
services,  job  training  and  employment. 

An  organized  community  will  be  able  to  participate  with  public 
agencies  in  planning  around  issues  vital  to  the  community,  such 
as  improved  coordination  and  delivery  of  services  by  City  de- 
partments; increased  self-sufficiency;  and  access  to  economic 
development  activities.  This  process  would  be  key  to  reaching 
people  of  different  language  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  community 
and  would  assist  in  promoting  responses  to  issues  raised  by- 
residents. 

C.  Livable  Environment 

A  livable  environment  is  one  in  which  there  are  choices  for 
families  and  individuals  in  terms  of  a  mix  of  safe,  attractive 
housing,  with  no  barriers  to  housing  based  on  one's  racial  or 
ethnic  background.  The  City  is  conunitted  to  ensuring  that  all 
Boston  residents  enjoy  the  absolute  right  to  equal  housing  oppor- 
timity  not  only  in  the  City  of  Boston,  but  throughout  the  Metro- 
politan region.  Boston  has  made  great  strides  over  the  last 
several  years  towards  developing  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
addressing  fair  housing  issues  in  the  City.  The  goal  of  the  City's 
Fair  Housing  Program  is  not  only  to  assist  the  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation, but  to  strive  towards  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  fair 
housing  through  affirmative  actions  that  eliminate  systemic  dis- 
crimination in  the  housing  market.  The  program  is  designed  as 
a  proactive,  comprehensive  approach  to  address  fair  housing 
issues  and  to  foster  mutual  respect  among  the  people  of  the  City. 

The  City's  Fair  Housing  Program  administered  by  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Commission  (BFHC)  consists  of  the  following  components: 

•  Fair  Housing  Enforcement  Program  has  the  capacity  to 
hear  and  investigate  complaints,  bring  administrative  and 
judicial  proceedings,  and  assist  victims  of  discrimmation 
by  providing  information  and  referrals.  In  June  1994  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  approved  and  the  Governor 
signed  the  Boston  Fair  Housing  Commission's  Home  Rule 
Petition  to  bring  Boston's  Fair  Housing  Law  into 
compliance  with  the  Federal  Title  VIII  Law.  (See 
Appendices). 

•  Affirmative  Marketing  Program  requires  developers  who 
build  or  rehab  housing  with  City  assistance  to 
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affirmatively  market  the  housing,  including  to 
non-traditional  populations. 

Metropolitan  Housing  Opportvmity  Clearing  Center 
(METROLIST)  is  designed  to  provide  low-income  minority 
households  with  increased  housing  access  through  a 
centralized  listing  service  of  government  assisted  housing 
throughout  the  Metropolitan  Boston  area. 

Education  and  Outreach  Program  is  designed  to  inform  the 
public  of  rights  and  remedies  under  the  fair  housing  laws, 
regulahons  and  programs. 


A  livable  environment  is  one  in  which  busi- 
ness centers  have  the  goods  and  services 
needed  by  families  and  individuals.  Resi- 
dents can  feel  comfortable  because  there  is 
pedestnan  activity  and  few  vacant  store- 
fronts. Commercial  centers  are  easily  acces- 
sible with  a  minimal  amount  of  travel  time. 
Commercial  centers  are  pedestnan  friendly. 
Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  neighbor- 
hoods, because  of  their  historic  develop- 
ment, have  a  number  of  smaller  commercial 
centers  surrounded  by  residential  uses. 
These  centers  serve  the  community  and  also 
connect  to  the  broader  economy  of  the  City. 


A  livable  environment  is  also  one  in  which 
street  and  sidewalks  are  well  mamtamed, 
where  new  buildings  complement  existmg 
buildings  in  their  bulk  and  massing  as  well 
as  m  the  types  of  uses.  A  Uvable  environment  is  one  that  is  clean, 
where  garbage  is  regularly  collected,  where  litter-strewn  lots  are 
cleaned,  and  where  there  is  a  strong  campaign  to  police  vacant 
lots  to  eliminate  dumping.  Where  vacant  lots  exist,  they  are 
properly  maintained  and  secured. 

Livable  environments  have  adequate  play  facilities  for  children 
and  have  a  good  transportation  network.  A  livable  environment 
is  supported,  maintained  and  oftentimes  created  by  on-going 
public  investment  in  the  provision  of  basic  amenities.  With  these 
supports  in  place,  investment  through  home  ownership,  building 
maintenance  and  upgrade  will  occur,  resulting  in  fewer  vacancies 
and  in  a  neighborhood  where  people  can  know  and  socialize  with 
their  neighbors. 
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Housing:  Quality  housing  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  economic 
development.  Individuals  and  communities  cannot  dedicate 
themselves  to  education  or  work  when  the  bare  necessihes  of  life 
are  absent.  Housing,  development  ,  and  preservation  also  play 
a  direct  role  in  economic  development.  They  create  opportunities 
for  jobs,  vendors,  and  entrepreneurs.  Our  primary  guiding  prin- 
ciples in  providing  for  housing,  defined  by  the  Empowerment 
Zone  Housing  Task  Force  include: 

•  Provide  a  mix  of  housing  types  in  order  to  meet  the 
continuum  of  needs  and  opportunity:  public  and  private 
housing;  home  ownerships  and  rental;  support  existing 
and  attract  new  residents;  mixed  income  housing;  housing 
for  families,  single  persons,  homeless,  and  persons  with 
AIDS; 

•  Provide  housing  for  a  mix  of  incomes  within  the 
community  that  can  sustain  a  neighborhood  economy; 

•  Provide  housing  that  incorporates  linkages,  as  necessary 
with  appropriate  service  providers; 

•  Provide  tools  for  strong  resident  organizations  that  can 
empower  economically  disadvantaged  residents; 

•  Establish  partnership  with  the  community  based  on  the 
priority  needs  they  have  defined. 

Since  the  1980's  Boston  has  maintained  an  aggressive  strategy  to 
promote  a  quality'  mix  of  housing  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  and 
the  City  as  a  whole.  Examples  of  our  innovative  programs  m- 
clude  Linkage;  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  (DSNI); 
Homeworks;  and  the  Ten  Most  Wanted  Program. 

Linkage  ProgramrUnder  Article  26B  of  the  Boston  Zoning  Code, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation,  developers  of  commercial 
building  are  required  to  contribute  $1  per  square  foot  for  each 
square  foot  of  floor  area  over  100,000  square  feet  for  jobs  trairung 
programs  for  low  and  moderate  income  people.  These  funds  are 
administered  by  the  Neighborhood  Housing  and  Neighborhood 
Jobs  Trust,  with  the  City's  collector-treasurer  acting  as  managing 
trustee.  Developers  may  decide  to  use  their  Jobs  Contribuhon 
Grant  to  create  a  job  trairung  program  for  workers  who  will  be 
employed  on  a  permanent  basis  at  the  project. 

Since  its  inception  in  1986,  Jobs  Linkage  has  generated  commit- 
ments of  nearly  $14  milhon  from  projects.  Of  the  60  housing 
creation  projects  which  have  been  generated  through  the  use  of 
Linkage  funds,  16  of  the  developments  are  located  within  the 
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proposed  Empowerment  Zone.  The  present  value  of  these  com- 
mitted hmds  is  510,886,687  and  represent  the  creation  of  1,680 
units  of  housing,  1,443  of  which  are  affordable. 

Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative:  The  Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  Initiative  (DSNI)  is  a  multi-racial  membership 
organization  whose  aim  is  one  of  conununity  controlled  revitali- 
zation  of  the  Dudley  neighborhood  of  Roxbury.  DSNI  has  pur- 
sued an  aggressive  strategy  to  control  the  4.5  milhon  square  feet 
of  vacant  land  in  the  neighborhood.  DSNI  has  obtained  eminent 
domain  authonty  over  15  acres  of  private  vacant  land.  An  addi- 
tional 15  acres  of  city-owned  land  has  been  committed  to  DSNI's 
land  trust.  DSNI  is  also  working  closely  with  the  City  of  Boston 
to  assemble  and  dispose  of  additional  public  and  private  parcels. 

DSNI,  with  the  assistance  of  a  team  of  planning  consultants,  DAC 
International,  has  created  a  comprehensive  revitalization  plan. 
Over  100  local  residents  have  worked  with  DAC  to  create  13 
revitalization  strategies.  These  strategies  include  the  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  2,000  affordable  housing  units,  pro- 
grams to  stop  displacement  and  to  improve  social  services 
(especially  child  care,  recreation,  and  job  training),  strategies  to 
fight  drugs  and  cnme,  and  programs  to  create  business  opportu- 
mties  for  local  entrepreneurs.  DSNI  is  now  working  to  imple- 
ment these  strategies. 

In  1993,  the  first  phase  of  what  will  eventually  be  300  single 
family  homes  was  completed  with  the  construction  of  6  houses 
built  between  Dudley  Street  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue. 

VVinthrop  Estates  is  the  first  phase  of  an  initial  38  new  homes 
constructed  on  a  blighted  parcel  proving  skeptics  wrong  and 
setting  an  example  of  how  things  can  happen  when  City  govern- 
ment and  commumty  organizations  work  together. 

HomeWorks:  The  HomeWorks  Program  provides  discount  loans 
and  grants  to  help  homeowners  make  home  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. HomeWorks  is  sponsored  by  the  City's  Public  Facilities 
Department  in  cooperation  with  area  banks.  In  order  to  partici- 
pate m  HomeWorks,  one  must  be  an  owner-occupant  of  a  1  -4  unit 
property  in  the  City  and  earn  less  than  $40,000  as  a  single  person 
or  less  than  $60,000  as  a  family.  A  HomeWorks  grant  can  have  a 
maximum  value  of  $4,000  and  must  be  matched  by  the  owner  or 
by  a  loan  from  a  bank. 

Project  Pride:  Drug  houses  have  been  raised  by  the  community 
as  a  senous  issue  affecting  the  viability  of  residential  neighbor- 
hoods. In  response,  the  City  mitiated  a  two  part  collaborative 
program.     A  boarding  program  for  abandoned  buildings  is 
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funded  through  Community  Block  Grant  Funds.  The  City's 
building  department  provides  field  supervision  while  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Neighborhood  Services  coordinates  with  the 
Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction  and  the  Massachusetts  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  National  Guardsman  and  House  of  Correction 
inmates  participating  in  the  community  work  programs  conduct 
the  outward  boarding.  The  "Ten  Most  Wanted"  list  is  a  collabo- 
ration of  fourteen  City  and  State  agencies  who  target  actions 
against  achve  drug  houses  such  as  tax  foreclosure,  seizure  by  the 
federal  government  and  redevelopment.  The  single  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  selecting  a  building  for  the  list  is  that  both  the 
community  and  government  have  identified  the  property  as 
pivotal  to  the  well  being  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Public  Realm:  The  public  realm,  which  is  the  system  of 
public  spaces  and  open  spaces  that  support  the  civic  life  of  the 

city,  includes  streets,  parks, 
plazas,  playgrounds,  side- 
walks, community  gardens, 
and  urban  wilds.  For  a  commu- 
nity to  be  viable,  it  must  include 
a  public  realm  that  is  safe  and 
accessible  to  all. 

The  physical  condition  of  a 
conununity  is  a  mirror  that  re- 
flects the  way  people  feel  about 
themselves.  There  is  often  a  cy- 
cle of  disinvestment  that  occurs 
through  which  a  disadvan- 
taged community's  physical 
decay  contributes  to  an  overall 
feelmg  of  hopelessness  and  de- 
spair. Areas  that  are  well-main- 
tained and  serviced  create  a 

condition  that  reinforces  the  concept  of  a  community  as  a  safe 

haven  for  its  residents. 

Open  space  is  an  integral  component  in  the  life  of  a  community. 
The  proximity  of  nature,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  tree  along  a 
boulevard,  a  vegetable  patch  in  a  community  garden  or  a  natural 
feature  in  an  urban  wild,  is  necessary  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  all  people.  An  affinity  for  the  natvu-al  world  within  one's 
community  makes  an  individual  aware  of  and  a  part  of  the  larger 
natural  world.  Within  the  Empowerment  Zone,  there  are  many 
existing  open  spaces  that  should  be  enhanced,  as  well  as  many 
opportunities  to  create  additional  spaces.  These  include:  Colum- 
bus Park,  Washington  Park,  Highland  Park  and  Franklin  Park. 
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In  addition,  because  of  its  unique  topography  and  open  space 
system,  potential  exists  to  develop  finely-grained,  pedestrian 
systems  that  are  integrated  with  open  spaces. 

The  Empowerment  Zone's  open  spaces  are  important  economi- 
cally and  socially  to  the  health  of  the  community.  Open  spaces 
that  are  well-maintained  and  monitored  increase  the  property 
values  of  adjacent  sites.  With  the  Empowerment  Zone,  there  is 
an  opportuiuty  to  integrate  the  design  and  maintenance  of  open 
spaces  into  a  planning  process  that  has  a  goal  of  improving  the 
entire  well-being  of  the  neighborhood.  Open  space  is  a  key  factor 
in  this  process  and  can  dramatically  alter  the  attitudes  and  visual 
image  of  the  community. 

Open  space  within  a  neighborhood  also  includes  those  sites  that 
are  vacant  or  abandoned.  The  unfortunate  existence  of  such  sites 
within  the  Empowerment  Zone  blurs  the  distinction  between 
what  is  publically  owned  and  mamtained  and  what  is  not.  If  the 
open  space  attitudes  of  a  community  are  developed  holistically, 
strategies  will  be  created  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  prop- 
erties that  are  derelict. 

Public  Safety:  Residents  of  Empowerment  Zone  neighborhoods 
feel  extremely  vulnerable  when  they  perceive  their  streets  to  be 
unsafe.  Some  report  feeling  like  prisoners  in  their  own  homes, 
living  in  fear  of  having  their  family  members  assaulted  or  their 
children  harmed  as  they  play  in  their  yards.  Far  too  many  young 
people  report  knowmg  someone  who  has  been  shot,  arrested  for 
shooting  or  threatened  with  being  shot. 

Crime  and  street  violence  (and  perceptions  about  them)  are  major 
barriers  to  the  establishment  of  new  business  and  industry  in  the 
Zone  and  to  the  willingness  of  employees  to  locate  there.  The 
extent  to  which  residents  feel  pride  in  their  surroundings,  feel 
nurtured  by  their  physical  environment,  feel  safe  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  and  have  confidence  in  law  enforcement  strongly 
influences  the  level  of  citizen  coruiection  to  community.  Effective 
strategies  must  reinforce  the  positive,  safe  aspects  of  the  commu- 
nity, promote  partnerships  with  police,  cind  reduce  the  mcidence 
of  crime  and  violence. 

The  reality  of  crime  is  indeed  severe:  the  rate  of  street  violence 
and  homicides  is  2.45  times  that  of  Boston  as  a  whole.  Half  the 
inmates  of  the  Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction  had  been 
residents  of  the  Zone  prior  to  their  incarceration. 

Young  children  who  live  in  inner  city  neighborhoods  are  being 
increasingly  exposed  to  violence  in  their  homes  and  in  their 
conununities.  In  a  study  of  parents  and  young  children  who  use 
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pediatric  care  services  at  Boston  City  Hospital,  one  in  ten  children 
had  witnessed  a  kiufing  or  a  shooting  by  the  age  of  six  (the 
average  age  for  the  children  in  this  sample  was  2.7  years  of  age). 
Not  only  had  the  children  witnessed  violent  acts,  but  10'™  of  the 
mothers  interviewed  had  been  victims  of  a  knifmg  or  a  shooting 
themselves. 

Recent  research  documents  that  witnessing  significant  acts  of 
violence  produces  symptoms  of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  m 
children.  Those  children  may  have  difficulty  in  school  or  with 
social  relationships.  Additionally,  there  is  an  association  of  early 
exposure  to  violence  with  violent  behavior  and  substance  abuse 
later  in  life.  Children  exposed  to  violence  are  unrecognized 
victims  who  need  appropnate  and  timely  mtervention.  Early 
intervention  with  children  who  are  exposed  to  violence  can  ame- 
liorate some  of  its  long-term  effects.  Such  intervention  must  be 
developmentally  appropnate  and  serve  to  support  and  stabilize 
families. 
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Violence  and  crime  also  can  be  perpetuated  through  learned 
behavior.  Sixty  percent  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Suffolk  Count) 
Prison,  located  in  the  Empowerment  Zone,  are  residents  of  the 
Zone.  Many  of  these  prisoners  are  parents  "You  learn  to  be  a 
parent  from  your  parents"  is  the  quote  of  an  anonymous  police 
officer.  While  not  all  children  of  offenders  will  become  offenders, 
many  do  leam  illegal  behavior  from  their  parents.  Early  inter- 
vention and  counselling  can  break  this  cycle. 

III.  EMPOWERMENT  ZONE  PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 

Boston  proposes  to  provide  funding  to  the  following  programs 
and  services  for  the  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  In 
several  cases,  the  services  we  propose  to  fund  support  expan- 
sions of  existing  programs  (the  Community  Center  extended 
programs  for  example).  In  other  cases,  the  program  we  wish  to 
fimd  is  defined,  but  service  providers  will  be  selected  through  a 
Request  for  Proposals  process  should  Boston  receive  the  Empow- 
erment Zone  grant,  as  described  m  Chapter  10,  Program  and 
Fiscal  Management  Structure. 
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A.  Child  and  Family  Services 

Program  Name:  Project  S.E.E.D.  -  Family-centered 
Developmental  Health  Care 

Program  Partners:  Dimock  Commumtv  Health  Center,  Child 
ren's  Hospital  and  Boston  City  Hospital 

EZ  Budget:$2,100,000 

Today  within  the  Empowerment  Zone,  approximately  35  percent 
of  the  children  entering  first  grade  are  developmentally  delayed. 
Faced  with  the  continued  disadvantages  of  being  in  poverty, 
these  children  are  essenhally  lost  before  they 
begin  school  and  few  will  succeed  m  school 
or  work.  A  child's  health  status  is  influenced 
before  it  is  bom,  and  its  learning  process 
begins  with  its  first  breath.  The  first  five 
years  of  its  life  are  cntical  to  his/her  well 
bemg  as  an  adult.  We  therefore  are  propos- 
ing to  sponsor  Project  S.E.E.D,  the  family 
centered  developmental-pediatnc  health 
promotion  model  program  that  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Dimock  Community  Health 
Center,  a  neighborhood  clinic,  m  response  to 
the  need  for  holistic  child  and  family  sup- 
port. Our  private  sector  partner  is  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  which  will  be  investing 
S125,000  per  year  for  five  years.  This  mvest- 
ment  will  mclude  a  physician's  salan.'  and 
that  of  the  project  director.  In  addition,  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital  will  pay  half  ot  a  physi- 
cian's salary,  a  quarter  of  another  and  will 
provide  mtems. 

Currently,  most  pediatnc  programs  center 
only  on  the  analysis  of  child  health  mile- 
stones such  as  weight  gam  and  appropriate 
immunizations.  This  model  program  pro- 
poses to  provide  comprehensive,  family 
support  services  within  the  pediatnc  health  system.  Some  of  the 
specific  goals  of  the  program  are  : 

•  To  enable  each  child  to  be  developmentally  and 
educationally  prepared  to  enter  school. 

•  To  support  families  m  creating  nurturing  home 
envirorunents  which  foster  child  growth  and  development. 
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•      To  enhance  each  family  member's  sense  of  self-efficacy:  the 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  cope  with  life's  challenges. 

The  fundamental  premise  is  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  help 
children  is  to  help  their  parents.  This  two-generation  approach 
to  child  health  acknowledges  that  child  health  needs  to  be  inte- 
grated with  other  human  services,  especially  family  support 
services. 

This  program  will  add  the  expertise  and  resources  of  an  early 
childhood  specialist,  mental  health  clinician,  child  psychologist, 
preschool  educators,  and  family  advisors  as  case  managers  to  the 
existing  pediatric  clinic  staff.  This  multi-disciplinary  team  will 
complement  the  medical  services  currently  bemg  delivered  but 
most  importantly,  enhance  those  services  bv  having  the  capacit\' 
and  capability  to  deliver  family-centered  developmental  and 
supportive  services.  Children  enrolled  in  this  program  who  then 
enroll  in  Head  Start  will  have  a  stronger  educational  base  and  a 
greater  chance  for  educahonal  success. 

Program  Name:  Boston  Public  Schools  Winners  Circle  Program 

Program  Partners:  Boston  Public  Schools  and  Boston  Commun 
ily  Centers 

EZ  Budget:$2,800,000 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  Winner's  Circle  Program  fWCP)  is  a 
model  program  that  has  been  developed  bv  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  in  response  to  the  need  for  after-school  support  for 
students  and  families.  The  Boston  Public  Schools  and  the  Boston 
Community  Centers  will  provide  Student  Support  Coordinators. 

We  are  proposing  to  invest  our  Empowerment  Zone  fimding  into 
the  support  of  two  Boston  Public  School  Student  Support  Coor- 
dinators and  into  addihonal  staffing  and  after-school  program- 
ming at  four  Boston  Community  Centers.  Middle  and 
elementary  school  children  in  four  schools  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone:  Lewis  and  Timilty  Middle  Schools  and  the  Tobin  and 
Blackstone  Elementary  Schools.  The  supporting  Community 
Centers  are  the  Shelbume,  Madison  Park,  Tobin  and  Blackstone. 
A  total  of  1,166  Empowerment  Zone  children  attend  these  schools 
(327  middle  school  and  839  elementary  schools). 

The  children  living  in  some  of  the  areas  of  the  Empowerment 
Zone  are  considered  to  be  at-risk  because  of  their  family  or 
neighborhood  situations  that  make  learning  difhcult.  After 
scshool,  children  need  safe  havens  and  programs  that  stress 
prevenhon  strategies.  These  addihonal  supports  to  children  will 
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decrease  the  likelihood  of  their  dropping  out  from  school  due  to 
frustrations  related  to  academic  achievement. 

The  WCP  was  developed  jointly  by  the  Boston  Public  Schools 
(BPS)  and  the  Boston  Community  Centers  in  1990  as  a  federal 
demonstration  project.  The  program  was  designed  to  take  a 
comprehensive,  holistic  approach  to  primary  prevention  and 
early  intervention  for  middle  school  children.  Together,  the 
school  and  community  centers  provide  their  most  at-risk  stu- 
dents with  a  10-hour  day  structured  program  including  academ- 
ics, counseling,  tutoring,  outreach,  recreation,  friendship  and 
additional  support  services  as  needed. 

The  program  is  implemented  at  the  school  site  by  a  full-time 
Student  Support  Coordinator  (SSC)  who  is  a  trained  counselor 
and  advocate  to  act  as  a  case  manager  and  linking  agent  for  the 
school.  The  SSC  screens  aU  referrals,  assesses  each  students's 
needs,  designs  and  implements  a  service  plan,  and  matches  stu- 
dents with  appropriate  services  within  the  school  and  commu- 
nity, working  closely  with  teachers,  parents,  school  based 
clinicians,  the  school  nurse,  health  agency  representatives,  guid- 
ance counselors  and  community  center  staff.  The  Boston  Com- 
muiuty  Centers  (BCC)  provides  the  students  with  an  after-school 
program  to  include  homework  assistance,  ermchment  activities, 
athlehcs  and  cultural  trips. 

The  Winners  Circle  Program  had  been  funded  from  February 
1990  through  February  1993.  Originally,  three  program  sites 
were  funded  through  a  three  year  grant  from  the  federal  Office 
of  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  (OSAP)  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Through  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
five  additional  sites  were  established  in  1991.  In  addition, 
through  funding  from  the  Boston  Housing  Authority,  a  single 
new  project  was  added.  All  funding  has  now  ceased. 

An  independent  evaluation  conducted  on  the  initial  three  pro- 
gram sites  found  that  it  was  reaching  the  intended  population 
and  that  most  participants  used  the  variety  of  services  provided. 
The  evaluation  also  concluded  that  the  program  had  a  highly 
positive  effect  on  participants.  A  copy  of  the  evaluation  is  in 
Appendices. 
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Program  Name:  Expanded  Community  Center  Programs 

Program  Partners:  Boston  Community  Centers,  Neighborhood 
Community  Centers  and  Boston  Public  Schools 

EZ  Budget:$9,800,000 

In  March  of  this  year,  members  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  Steer- 
ing Committee  met  with  several  youths  from  the  Peer  Leadership 
group  at  the  Martha  Elliot  Health  Center,  YouthBuild  young 
adults,  and  ex-gang  members  to  discuss  their  views  on  how  we 
can  best  address  the  issues  of  violence  and  desperation  among 
many  youths.  They  expressed  openly  their  fears  of  not  knowmg 
if  you'll  be  alive  the  next  day",  'we  don't  have  any  respect  for 
ourselves;  we  don't  have  any  self  esteem",  "we  don't  know  any- 
thing about  ourselves;  we  don't  know  what  we  can  do",  "we  only 
had  one  book  in  school  about  African  Americans  and  it  was  about 
slavery",  "if  we  don't  have  anythmg  to  do,  we'll  go  out  on  the 
streets  gang  bangmg ".  The  African  American  and  Latino  young 
people  who  had  been  out  on  the  street  what  were  clear  about 
would  help  prevent  other  youths  from  ending  up  disenfran- 
chised. Constructive  alternatives  to  street  life  that  provide  peer 
support,  adult  support  and  counselling,  education,  and  recrea- 
tion are  needed . 

In  response  to  these  priorities  this  application  proposes  to  sup- 
port programs  for  extended  day  and  weekend  services  at  the 
Boston  Commuruty  Centers  and  other  neighborhood  communit\ 
centers  located  within  and  serving  the  Zone.  The  City  of  Boston 
understands  the  vital  role  that  BCC  performs  in  providmg  alter- 
native activities  to  youth.  In  this  year's  budget,  the  Menino 
administration  is  proposing  to  spend  $500,000  citywide  to  keep 
14  community  centers  open  later  on  Fridays  and  dunng  the 
weekend  and  to  add  staff. 

Empowerment  Zone  funds  will  be  used  to  fund  a  staff  person  to 
serve  as  a  facilitator  and  coordmator  between  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  the  Boston  Conununity  Centers  and  the  other  neighbor- 
hood community  centers.  This  individual  will  work  with  the  BPS 
and  the  BCC  to  ensure  that  appropriate  activities  occur  that 
provide  youth  an  adequate  transition  between  their  school  day 
and  after  school  activities.  Funding  also  will  be  used  for  staffmg 
and  educational,  recreational  and  support  programs  at  each  of 
the  Boston  Community  Centers  and  two  private  youth  centers. 
This  investment  will  be  most  supportive  of  children  and  their 
famihes  as  it  will  provide  children  a  safe  haven  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods after  school,  on  weekends,  and  during  the  summer.  Ac- 
knowledgmg  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  each  of  the  neighborhoods 
are  different,  the  specifics  of  the  types  of  services  that  will  be 
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expanded  will  be  designed  by  each  center  to  meet  the  individual 
community  center's  needs. 

Boston  Community  Centers  (BCC)  is  a  network  of  40  municipal 
comn^unity  facilities  that  provide  enrichment,  recreation,  adult 
and  youth  educahon,  child  care,  counselling,  gang  deterrence, 
youth  outreach  and  leisure-time  activities  to  over  65,000  of  Bos- 
ton's residents  monthly.  Initiated  in  1972,  BCC  is  a  unique  part- 
nership between  city  government  and  its  neighborhoods.  The 
City  provides  facilities,  core  operational  funding  and  technical 
assistance,  while  neighborhood  residents  form  independent  non- 
profit corporations  governed  by  Community  Councils.  The 
Community  Councils  identify  neighborhood  needs,  hire  staff, 
plan  programs,  implement  services  and  evaluate  activities.  It  is 
a  testament  to  the  dedication  of  the  people,  programs  and  facili- 
ties of  Boston  Community  Centers  that  this  partnership  is  thriv- 
ing after  two  decades. 

The  children,  youth  and  faiivilies  who  participate  in  BCC  pro- 
grams are  generally  considered  to  be  "at-risk",  if  not  "high  risk". 
They  often  live  in  public  or  subsidized  housing  and  are  sur- 
rounded and  buffeted  by  a  plethora  of  social  ills  including:  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse,  poverty,  crime,  violence,  abuse,  neglect, 
AIDS,  physical  and  mental  problems,  poor  housing,  joblessness 
and  illiteracy. 

In  its  regular  programming,  the  BCC  operate  Monday  through 
Friday  dunng  the  regular  school  year  and  throughout  the  sum- 
mer when  the  regular  day  schools  are  not  in  session.  They  are 
used  pnmarily  by  neighborhood  residents  and  are  viewed  as  safe 
havens.  In  fact,  during  the  past  few  years,  BCC  has  become  more 
aggressive  in  its  pursuit  of  programs  and  activities  that  deter 
young  people  from  joining  gangs,  using  drugs,  committing 
crimes,  droppmg  out  of  school,  becoming  pregnant  and  in  gen- 
eral, participating  in  activities  that  threaten  positive  life  goals. 
These  six  BCCs  have  initiated  youth  outreach  and  streetworker 
programs,  peer  leadership,  after-school  tutoring  and  substance 
abuse  education  programs. 

The  SIX  BCCs  and  one  BCC  pool  located  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone  mclude  the  following: 

•  Condon  Community  Center 
200  D  Street,  S.Boston 

•  Madison  Park  Community  Center 
55  New  Dudley  Street,  Roxbury 
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•  Shelbume  Community  Center 
2730  Washington  Street,  Roxbury 

•  Mission  Hill  Community  Center  (2  sites) 
1481  Tremont  Street,  Mission  Hill 

•  Blackstone  Community  Center 
380  Shawmut  Avenue,  South  End 

•  Grove  Hall  Youth  Center 

440A  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury 

•  Mason  pool 

The  two  private  youth  centers  withm  the  Empowerment  Zone 

include  the  foUowmg: 

Roxbury  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Roxbury  YMCA 

Programming  at  these  centers  will  include:  reading  and  math 
tutoring  for  6-13  year  olds;  pre-employment /job  development 
programs;  expanded  programsfor  girls;  and  additional  enrich- 
ment activities. 

Program  Name:  Full-day  Kindergarten 

Program  Partners:  Boston  Public  Schools 

EZ  Budgeb$4,200,000 

Current  Congressional  research  supports  the  proposition  that 

children  who  attend  pre-school  programs  are  better  prepared 

and  more  successhil  than  those  who  do  not.   Recent  legislation 

signed  by  the  President  to  restore  cuts  in 

HeadStart  and  other  effective  early  educa- 

jf~'_  _.  ,^  tion  models  recognizes  the  importance  of 
readiness  to  learn  as  the  strongest  indica- 
tor of  success  in  Grade  One  and  beyond. 
Readmess  to  leam  intellectually,  socially, 
emotionally,  and  physically  is  the  firm 
foundation  on  which  to  build  an  accom- 
plished, productive  work  force  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Working  parents  and  those  returning  to 
school  or  participating  in  job  trairung  are 
hard  pressed  to  fmd  affordable,  academi- 
cally challenging,  and  secure  environ- 
ments for  their  children.  The  lack  of  seats 
for  students  often  means  that  a  parent  can- 
not work  or  study. 
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Boston  has  established  three  nationally  recognized  Early  Learn- 
ing Centers  which  provide  "surround  care"  and  a  strong  devel- 
opmental curriculum.  Each  center  is  open  from  7:30  a.m.  to  6:00 
p.m.  and  serves  about  125  students  in  K,  K1,K2  and  1st  grade. 
The  program  is  extremely  popular  with  working  parents  and  has 
long  waiting  lists  each  year. 

In  Boston  there  is  an  overwhelming  demand  for  all-day  slots  for 
5  year  olds.  On  Kindergarten  registration  days,  the  lines  snake 
around  the  buildings.  Last  year  1,880  students  were  assigned  to 
full  day  Kindergarten  and  1,107  applicants  could  not  be  accom- 
modated. 

All  day  classes  permit  comprehensive  instructional  programs 
which  use  a  variety  of  teaching  methods  designed  to  support  the 
learning  styles  of  students.  There  is  more  time  and  less  stress  in 
providing  three  times  the  instructional  time  available  in  half  day 
programs,  plus  access  to  other  services  such  as  on-site  before 
and /or  after  school  programs  run  by  parents  and  non-profit 
agencies;  transportation  to  other  sites  for  after  school  activities; 
and  an  array  of  health  and  social  services  for  parents  and  stu- 
dents. 

Through  EZ  fxmding,  we  are  proposing  to  invest  in  11  to  16 
additional  full  day  Kindergarten  2  classes  in  the  following  ele- 
mentary schools:  Mattahunt,  Perkins,  Dickerman,  Winthrop, 
Hernandez,  Emerson,  Mason,  S.Greenwood,  Endicott,  Holland, 
Carter,  Tobin,  Condon  and  Blackstone.  The  funding  will  be  used 
for  professional  staffing  and  teachers  aides  from  the  community. 

Program  Name:  Training  the  Mentors,  Early  Identification  and 
Intervention  for  Substance  Abuse  and  Violence  Among  Youth 
and  Families 

Program  Partners:  Local  Health  Centers,  Boston  Public  Schools, 
Boston  Health  and  Hospitals,  others 

EZ  Budget:$2,100,000 

Discussions  with  representatives  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
community  health  centers,  social  service  providers  and  neighbor- 
hood youth  target  substance  abuse  as  one  of  the  greatest  perils  to 
youth  and  young  adults  between  sixteen  and  thirty.  They  em- 
phasize intervening  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  and  we 
propose  to  work  with  local  commuruty  health  centers,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  the  Boston  Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals,  Boston 
Community  Centers,  Boston  Against  Drugs  and  other  commu- 
nity organizations  and  parents  to  offer  comprehensive  training 
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for  teachers,  youth  workers,  coaches,  day  care  workers,  health 
professionals  and  others  in  positions  to  identify  alcohol,  and  drug 
use  among  youth  at  an  early  stage.  As  counselors  to  their  church 
families  and  visible  community  leaders,  the  critical  role  that 
clergy  play  in  ameUorating  the  devastating  impacts  of  substance 
abuse  also  can  be  enhanced  with  special  training  for  the  clergy. 
Drawing  upon  federal,  state  and  other  resources  for  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  training  will  be  tailored  linguistically  and 
culturally  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Empowerment  Zones'  diverse 
residents.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  developing  counselling 
skills,  effective  intervention  and  referral  to  treatment  skills. 

Family  violence  is  also  cited  as  a  peril  to  youth  and  adults  in  our 
poverty  area,  and  counsellmg  and  early  intervention  are  needed 
to  break  the  cycle  of  violence.  Mentors  can  also  work  with  youth 
to  provide  counselling  and  referrals  for  them  and  their  families. 

The  community  health  centers  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  should 
play  the  central  role  in  developing  the  model  for  such  early 
intervention  programs,  and  serve  as  the  primary  care  providers 
m  terms  of  individuals,  group  and  family  counsellmg.  The  com- 
munity health  centers  currently  do  not  receive  public  funding  for 
such  programs,  however,  the  are  strategically  positioned  in  the 
neighborhoods  as  psychological  and  comfortable  safe  environ- 
ments for  residents.  Roxbury  Comprehensive  Community 
Health  Center,  one  of  the  three  largest  federally  funded  health 
centers  in  Boston,  should  be  the  coordinating  center  for  such 
programs. 

Empowerment  Zone  fimds  will  be  used  to  develop  the  models 
and  implement  health  centers  and  mentor  training  programs  We 
also  propose  to  provide  funding  to  for  an  outreach  worker  to  the 
Empowerment  Zone  commuruty  who  will  assist  in  recruiting 
mentors  for  the  training.  A  request  for  proposal  will  be  issued  to 
select  organizations  to  develop  cmd  deliver  the  training. 

Program  Name:      Homeless  Daytime  Counselling,  Referral, 
Training  and  Support  Services 

Program  Partners:  To  be  selected 

EZBudget:$l, 750,000 

We  propose  to  develop  a  system  of  drop-in  day  programs  to 
provide  an  array  of  services  to  the  street  population  in  the  Em- 
powerment Zone.  At  the  day  programs,  homeless  persons  will 
be  assisted  with  determining  whether  they  are  eligible  for  any 
public  assistance  or  benefits,  housing  search  and  legal  services. 
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Advocates  will  also  help  tenants  if  they  have  cases  in  housing 
court  and  are  at  risk  of  eviction. 

The  case  management  team  at  the  day  programs  v^rill  also  work 
with  the  Departments  of  Mental  Health,  Corrections,  Social  Serv- 
ices and  Public  Health  to  try  and  prevent  people  from  being 
discharged  from  State  facilities  and  into  the  street  with  no  hous- 
ing. The  case  management  team  will  be  responsible  for  placing 
homeless  substance  abusers  into  the  detox  program  that  they 
need. 

For  famiUes,  case  managers  will  work  with  families  to  determine 
which  options  that  the  State  provides  would  work  best  for  them. 
The  advocates  will  work  for  a  coalition  of  service  providers  in 
that  neighborhood  and  Greater  Boston  Legal  Services.  They  will 
work  with  case  managers  from  the  family  shelters  and  providers 
who  run  emergency  scattered  site  apartments  for  homeless  fami- 
lies. This  will  enable  them  to  find  out  what  is  available  for  each 
family  and  know  what  services  are  provided  by  each  program. 

The  advocates  will  work  with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
to  place  the  family  in  the  most  appropriate  place  for  their  needs 
-  emergency  shelter  with  some  support  services,  emergency 
shelter  with  intense  support  services  or  scattered  site  apartments. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  day  progranis  will  offer  services  to  men 
and  women  who  are  not  yet  homeless,  but  at  risk  of  becoming  so. 
Workers  will  be  able  to  refer  people  who  need  help  in  avoiding 
homelessness  to  appropriate  agencies.  We  will  develop  a  detailed 
Request  for  Proposals  to  solicit  service  providers  who  can  best 
meet  these  needs. 

Drop-in  centers  specifically  targeted  to  this  population  should 
have  a  bathroom  facility  with  a  shower,  food  and  clothing.  The 
purpose  of  the  drop-in  center  is  to  engage  the  street  population, 
because  once  this  population  begins  to  feel  comfortable  with  the 
staff  at  the  drop-in  center,  trust  will  develop  and  appropriate 
placement  can  occur. 

Formerly  homeless  men  and  women  should  be  hired  to  work 
with  professionals  in  the  outreach,  assessment  and  day  program 
centers.  They  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  making  individuals  feel 
that  they  can  trust  the  case  management  team.  Having  been 
through  the  shelter  system  and  successfully  gotten  themselves 
out  of  homelessness,  former  homeless  men  and  women  have  the 
experience  to  know  what  programs  work  and  the  best  way  to 
communicate  with  homeless  people.  This  is  also  a  way  to  give 
formerly  homeless  individuals  the  necessary  income  to  allow 
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them  to  stay  independent  and  to  help  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
homelessness. 

Homeless  people  should  not  be  required  to  leave  the  shelter  in 
the  morning  if  they  are  looking  for  assistance  and  are  willmg  to 
go  into  transitional  programs.  Case  managers  can  work  with  the 
shelter  guests  during  the  day  to  assess  their  needs  and  place  them 
in  appropriate  settings. 

For  assessment  and  placement  to  work,  the  homeless  individual 
needs  to  have  an  active  role  in  the  decision  making  process.  The 
homeless  person  must  be  empowered  to  make  the  decision  about 
what,  if  any,  services  they  require  for  placement  to  be  successful. 
When  homeless  people  have  input  into  decisions  which  affect 
their  placement  into  programs,  it  enforces  the  idea  that  each 
person  must  take  responsibility  for  his/her  future. 

Program  Name:  Parents  Behind  Bars/Ex-Ojfenders  Program 

Program  PartnersrSuffolk  County  Sheriff's  Department 

EZ  Budget:$l, 400,000 

The  Suffolk  County  Sheriff's  Department  staff  has  begim  to  focus 
on  preventahve  programs  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence  in  the 
lives  of  the  Suffolk  County  irmiates  and  their  families.  This 
potential  program,  as  the  "Families  Intervention  Project". 

At  least  95%  of  the  inmates  report  a  moderate  to  severe  depend- 
ence on  drugs  and /or  alcohol.  Addiction  is  clearly  a  "family 
disease",  impacting  each  member  of  the  family  in  different,  often 
debilitatmg  ways  with  life-long  consequences.  Currently,  at  the 
Suffolk  Coimty  House  of  Correction,  programs  that  confront 
these  issues  with  varying  intensity  are  limited  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  population.  This  proposal  targets  a  very  specific  segment 
of  the  HOC  population  and  provide  a  comprehensive  treatment 
package  which  will  recognize  that  home  life  is  an  integral  part  of 
an  individual's  success.  In  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  inmate 
and  the  family  unit,  program  success  and  recidivism  can  be  more 
accurately  explained,  allowing  staff  to  better  allocate  resources 
in  directions  that  yield  positive  outcomes  post-release. 

In  addition,  factors  associated  with  race,  class  and  gender  must 
be  understood  by  any  agency  proposing  to  implement  programs. 
Several  must  demonstrate  a  proven  record  in  conununities  of 
color  and  a  staff  who  reflect  the  cultural  and  linguistic  needs  of 
our  target  clients  emd  their  famiUes.  Culturally  appropriate, 
sometimes  non-traditional  mearis  of  providing  support  services 
to  children  and  parents  of  color  are  key  to  a  family  model  in  any 
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setting.  The  Suffolk  County  Sheriff's  Department  is  uniquely 
equipped  to  facilitate  support  services  for  families  while  teaching 
accountability  and  responsibility  to  the  inmates.  Visitation 
schedules  can  enhance  opportunities  for  parents  and  children  to 
remain  in  contact  and  maintain  a  familial  bond. 

The  Program  Services  staff  has  developed  a  program  which  is 
divided  into  five  (5)  elements.  Inmates  would  be  mandated  to 
attend  classes  and  groups  in  all  five  areas,  while  families  would 
be  required  to  be  involved  in  at  least  two  of  the  components.  The 
five  components  consist  of  the  following: 

Employment  Readiness:  To  teach  basic  jobs  search  and  retention 
skills,  interview  techniques,  money  management,  etc.  Potential 
vendors:  COERS-BOSTON.  Alhance  for  Prison  Justice,  Jewish 
Vocational  Services. 

Domestic  Violence  Prevention:  For  inmates,  a  proven  batterer 
treatment  model  for  batterers  aimed  at  preventing  further 
spousal/partner  abuse.  For  the  spouses/partners,  a  sup- 
port/prevention model  that  assists  in  ending  their  victimization 
and  offers  concrete  legal,  financial  and  residential  alternatives. 
Assimaing  that  in  many  cases,  the  women  have  been  forced  to 
lodge  restraining  orders  or  press  criminal  charges,  this  class 
would  focus  on  building  self-esteem,  empowerment  and  inde- 
pendence. The  Department  already  provides  services  to  the  fe- 
male iiunates  in  the  area  of  domestic  violence.  This  additional 
progran^  for  the  men  would  greatly  enhance  the  domestic  vio- 
lence prevention  programs  now  offered.  Potential  vendors: 
EMERGE,  Common  Purpose. 

Substance  Abuse  Awareness  &  Education:  For  chemically  de- 
pendent inmates,  the  focus  would  be  on  a  treatment  method 
sin\ilar  to  the  "accountability"  model  currently  used  in  the  House 
of  Correction  Recovery  Unit.  Partners  would  be  assessed  for 
addiction /co-dependency  issues.  For  sober  partners,  a  support 
and  addiction  education  group  could  be  used  to  reduce  enabling 
and  to  help  them  be  supportive  of  their  loved  one  in  recovery 
while  not  taking  responsibility  for  the  partner's  drug  abuse. 

Relationships  &  Parenting:  Issues  to  reurufication,  couples  coun- 
seling and  cohesive  parenting  styles  would  be  introduced. 
Awareness  of  traditional  gender-specific  roles  within  the  house- 
hold, fatherhood /motherhood,  culturally  sensitive  child  rearing, 
etc.,  would  be  explored  for  both  inmates  and  their  partners.  The 
growing  HIV/AIDS  population  and  impact  of  positive  HIV  di- 
agnosis will  be  highhghted  for  this  at-risk  group  of  inmates  and 
their  partners. 
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Child  Development  &  Parenting:  These  educational  classes 
would  concentrate  on  basic  child  behavior  and  development 
(interacting  with  school  systems),  health  and  safety,  injury  pre- 
vention, and  healthy  parenting  habits.  Although  the  courses  for 
inmates  and  partners  could  be  very  similar,  this  component 
should,  whenever  possible,  involve  the  children  and  BOTH  par- 
ents in  a  secure /neutral  and  nurturing  environment.  This  pro- 
gram would  be  held  as  part  of  an  irimates  pre-release  or  half-way 
house  stage  of  confinement.  Participation  in  this  program  could 
be  written  into  the  inmate's  service  plan. 

Ideally,  seperate  staff  would  be  contracted  from  appropriate 
agencies  for  each  component.  Each  staff  person  would  spend 
50%  time  in  direct  contact  with  the  inmate,  and  the  remairung 
50%  off-site  with  participating  partners.  Simultaneous  topics 
covered  in  each  class  or  support  group  would  be  almost  idenrical 
in  scope,  but  the  emphasis  would  be  tailored  to  meet  both  the 
mutual  and  disparate  needs  of  either  group.  Community  based 
after-care  is  essenhal  and  agencies  contracted  would  need  to 
demonstrate  a  plan  for  follow-up,  as  well  as  the  provision  for  a 
"safety  net"  tracking  the  individual  at  least  two  years  post  release. 

All  agencies  would  be  required  to  present  two  parallel  plans:  one 
focusing  on  meeting  the  irunate's  needs  both  pre-  and  post-re- 
lease; the  other  targeting  the  partner's  needs  both  while  the  loved 
one  is  incarcerated  and  after  he/she  is  reunited. 

In-kind  services,  which  would  include  the  cost  of  Sheriff's  De- 
partment custody  personnel  to  be  involved  with  family  sessions 
and  would  represent  the  department's  financial  match. 

B.  Neighborhood  Capacity  Building 

Project  Name:  Tenant  Organizing  and  Training 

Project  Partners:  Trainers  to  be  Selected 

EZ  Budget:$700,000 

Critical  to  the  success  of  the  economic  investment  that  will  ac- 
company Boston's  designation  as  an  empowerment  zone  will  be 
the  ongoing  involvement  of  the  residents  who  hve  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods included  in  the  "zone".  This  new  program  proposes  to 
build  on  this  success  by  supporting  outreach  and  organizing  of 
community  residents  living  in  buildings  of  over  eleven  units.  A 
well  organized  community  will  be  able  to  advocate  for  their 
needs  with  property  owners  and  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  to  ensure  that  the  properties  are  well  maintained  and 
appropriate  services  are  provided.  This  proposal  would  take  past 
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initiatives  one  step  further  by  organizing  individuals  and  fami- 
lies who  do  not  live  in  either  pubhc  housing  or  HUD  Disposition 
properties  and  will  center  on  dwelling  that  have  over  11  units  — 
180  parcels  (or  4.1%)  or  6,798  dwellings  (32.6%)  . 

Boston  is  in  the  midst  of  several  major  housing  redevelopment 
efforts  in  collaboration  with  HUD.  The  MHFA  Demonstrahon 
Disposition  program  will  result  in  a  resident  centered  redevelop- 
ment of  some  2000  HUD  foreclosed  units.  Public  housing  devel- 
opments such  as  Orchard  Park  are  in  the  process  of  a  major 
redevelopment.  Boston  CDCs  have  created  well  over  2000  units 
of  affordable  housing  over  the  last  decade.  Essential  to  all  of 
these  efforts  has  been  the  active  participation  of  organized  resi- 
dents. 

The  residents  of  the  HUD  properties  are  in  various  stages  of 
organization.  Some  residents  are  leaders  in  orgaiuzations  that 
are  ten  years  old  and  some  residents  are  just  in  the  process  of 
holding  their  first  elections.  All  of  the  properties  will  be  sold  with 
the  active  participation  of  the  residents  as  aggressive  organizing 
efforts  are  underway  in  all  2000  units.  BHA  housmg  develop- 
ments have  had  years  of  history  of  tenants  effectively  organizing 
for  a  voice  m  the  management  of  their  housing.  Groups  such  as 
the  Orchard  Park  Tenants  Association  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
redevelopment  of  their  housing.  Community  development  cor- 
porations have  years  worth  of  experience  at  both  resident  and 
community  organizing.  Working  with  support  from  the  Metro- 
politan Boston  Housmg  Partnership,  nine  CDCs  are  currently 
employmg  organizers  who  are  helping  the  residents  of  CDC 
properties  to  form  strong  resident  organizations  and  to  work 
closely  with  their  non-profit  owners. 

In  short,  there  is  a  strong  history  of  successful  resident  organizing 
in  Boston,  providing  a  unique  base  on  which  to  build  further 
organizing  and  community  empowerment  efforts.  The  City 
needs  to  mvest  m  these  important  and  sometimes  fledgling  or- 
ganizing initiatives  and  then  build  out  from  this  strong  base. 

The  City  has  identified  low  and  moderate  income  families  as  the 
first  pnontv'  for  the  support  of  resident  organizmg  efforts.  The 
first  priontv  will  be  to  build  on  the  growing  base  of  organized 
residents  and  support  the  organizmg  of  residents  living  m  multi- 
family  assisted  developments.  The  City  has  identified  three  cate- 
gories of  housmg  to  focus  on: 

•  Multi-family  housing  that  is  owned  or  assisted  by  HUD 

•  Multi-family  housing  that  is  owned  by  Community 
Development  Corporations 
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•  Multi-faniily  housing  that  is  owned  by  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority 

From  this  strong  base  the  Empowerment  Zone  investment  must 
support  outreach  and  organizing  of  the  unorganized  (or  less 
organized)  community  to  include  residents  of  housing  over  11 
vmits  and  elderly  housing  complexes. 

Increasingly  today  owners  of  buildings  with  a  large  number  of 
units  or  clusters  of  buildings  provide  residents  with  a  wide  array 
of  activities  and  ameiuties.  These  activities  and  amenities  are 
designed  to  promote  face  to  face  interactions  between  residents. 
It  helps  to  build  comraderie  and  community  and  promotes  an 
emotional  investment  in  the  community. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  investment  would  only  provide  sup- 
port to  resident  groups  or  community  based  organizations  that 
met  some  basic  criteria: 

•  The  level  of  resident  control  of  the  resident/community 
organization.  Residents  being  assisted  by  a  larger 
community  organization  should  have  significant  control 
over  their  organizing  activities 

•  The  extent  of  democratic  participation  by  community 
residents  with  the  orgariization  to  include  regular  meetings 
open  to  residents/members  of  the  community 

•  The  ability  of  the  organization  to  include  various  language 
and  ethnic  groups  in  the  community 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  board /leadership  and  staff  reflect 
the  community  being  served  by  the  resident /commuruty 
organization 

•  The  depth  of  community  leadership  and  the  success  at 
recruiting  and  training  new  leadership 

•  The  success  of  organizing  around  critical  resident  selected 
issues  and  community  building  activities 

•  The  capacity  to  attract  resources  from  the  community  to 
support  the  resident /community  organization 

We  would  anticipate  several  outcomes  including: 

•  The  development  of  a  broad  based  and  sophisticated 
resident  leadership  core  that  will  engage  with  the 
appropriate  public  agencies  in  plaiming  around  vital  issues 
affecting  the  "Zone" 
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•  Improved  coordination  and  delivery  of  services  by  City 
departments  as  residents  begin  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  community 

•  A  significant  increase  in  resident  participation  in 
self-sufficiency  and  economic  development  activities 

•  The  creation  of  strong  and  stable  community /resident 
based  organizations  that  provide  stability,  vitality  and 
continuity  to  neighborhoods  included  in  the  "Zone" 

Program  Name:  Comprehensive  Family  Support  for  Public  and 
Subsidized  Housing 

Program  Partners:  Boston  Housing  Authority  and  Trainers  Yet 
To  Be  Selected 

EZ  Budget:$3^00,000 

We  propose  that  EZ  funds  be  utilized  to  provide  access  to  com- 
prehensive services  at  Public  Housing  developments  and  subsi- 
dized housing.  This  mvestment  will  occur  in  tenant  organizing 
and  comprehensive  family  services  mcluding  youth  programs, 
adult  services  and  health  services. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Healthy  Children,  Families  and 
Neighborhoods  strategies  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  is  to  build 
individual,  family  and  community  capacity  for  residents  to  be- 
come socially  and  economically  self-sufficient.  Low  income 
families  living  in  public  housmg  or  subsidized  housing  experi- 
ence many  barners  to  economic  self-sufficiency.  Providing  com- 
prehensive family  support  services  to  these  families  will  assist 
them  m  becommg  more  self-sufficient.  Through  improving  their 
ability  to  access  permanent  employment,  families  will  be  able  to 
move  from  public  supported  programs.  Comprehensive  family 
support  services  already  have  been  initiated  at  Boston  Housing 
Authority  public  housmg  developments  and  we  will  build  upon 
these  programs.  Mission  Main  has  already  had  a  successful 
historv  of  organizing  and  building  supportive  programs  for  the 
residents.  We  believe  that  residents  hving  in  subsidized  housing 
also  need  to  build  capacity  to  become  self-sufficient.  Comprehen- 
sive services  will  be  supported  for  residents  of  subsidized  hous- 
ing based  on  responses  to  Request  for  Proposals. 

Boston  Housing  Authority  Public  Housing 

(i)  The  Resident  Inihatives  Grant  Program  assists  the  Boston 
Housmg  Authority  (BHA)  efforts  to  sustain  its  physical  improve- 
ments program  through  increased  access  by  the  BHA  residents 
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to  needed  supportive  services.  It  employs  two  strategies  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

One  strategy  is  to  build  the  capacity  of  the  local  tenant  organiza- 
tions, (LTOs)  so  that  they  can  become  more  effective  leaders  in 
efforts  to  improve  community  life.  This  strategy  will  be  accom- 
plished through  the  provision  of  RIGP  funded  technical  assis- 
tance. 

The  other  RIGP  strategy  is  to  improve  the  coordination  of  the 
local  supportive  services  so  that  opportunities  for  BHA  residents 
and  BHA  commuruty  growth  can  be  strengthened.  This  strategy 
will  be  accomplished  through  the  provision  of  RIGP  funded 
service  coordination  activities. 

Both  strategies  require  LTOs  be  at  the  center  of  the  RIGP  planning 
and  implementation  activities.  Also,  because  needs  vary  consid- 
erably among  BHA  developments,  RIGP  empowers  LTOs  by 
giving  them  broad  discretion  to  create  programs  that  best  suit 
their  own  community's  issues  and  concerns. 

RIGP's  model  of  "self  determination"  is  nevertheless  limited  by 
the  federal  regulations  governing  the  use  of  these  funds.  For 
example,  certain  types  of  activities,  like  direct  service  delivery 
and  on-going  LTO  operating  costs  are  not  allowed.  Also  strict 
time  limits  on  the  expenditure  of  funds  require  sound  manage- 
ment practices  in  all  aspects  of  the  RIGP  activity.  Finally,  the 
limited  availability  of  RIGP  funding  has  resulted  in  a  non-com- 
petitive grant  process  through  which  all  eligible  LTOs  are  given 
the  same  rights  to  access  and  funding  levels. 

Ultimately,  RIGP  funding  is  "seed  money"  to  initiate  interagency 
collaborations  around  social  service  needs  of  the  BHA  residents 
and  to  strengthen  the  leadership  role  that  LTOs  must  play  in 
them.  Although  RIGP  cannot  directly  fund  services  or  LTO 
operating  costs,  the  BHA  seeks  from  it  dynamic  local  services, 
promote  interagency  efforts  to  create  new  serv'ices,  and  deepen 
LTO  involvement  in  a  broad  range  of  community  improvements. 

We  are  proposing  to  invest  additional  funds  in  the  LTOs.  This 
investment  will  empower  residents  to  plan  for  the  way  the  reha- 
bihtation  of  their  developments  should  occur  and  the  provision 
of  the  most  appropriate  types  of  services.  We  are  proposing  this 
investment  in  family  housing. 

(ii)  The  Females  Organizing  Resources  and  Cultural  Enrichment 
(FORCE)  program  expands  upon  the  BHA's  Youth  on  the  Rise 
Program  for  female  adolescents  involved  in  formal  and  iriformal 
gangs  in  Boston  housing  developments  by  including  older  girls 
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ages  11-17,  involving  their  families  and  providing  gender  and 
cultural-specific  services.  When  the  BHA  first  introduced  this 
program  in  riine  targeted  developments  of  the  748  priniarily 
Latino  and  African-American  females  eligible,  400  enrolled  in 
FORCE.  While  25  to  50  percent  of  the  project  participants  are 
current  or  former  members  of  formal  and  informal  gangs,  the  vast 
majority  (77%)  are  not  currently  involved  in  gangs.  The  program 
provides  intensive  comprehensive  prevention  and  early  inter- 
vention through  well-coordinated  activities  and  comniunity- 
based  services  in  order  to  reduce  females'  activities.  Using 
self-empowerment  strategies,  cultural  sensitivity  and  with  the 
direct  involvement  of  parents  in  programmatic  design  and  im- 
plementation, the  program  is  capable  of  utilizing  multi-modal 
approaches  to  produce  genuine  alternatives  to  gang  involvement 
based  on  self  motivating  interests,  personal  development  and  the 
strengthenmg  of  natural  family  support  systems. 

FORCE  utilizes  a  four  phase  process  directed  toward  developing 
within  each  partiapant  a  recogmtion  of  the  alternatives  to  gang 
activities,  building  self  awareness  and  esteem  and  providing 
opportunities  for  family  support  and  involvement  in  these  ef- 
forts. This  program  assists  in  the  development  of  leadership 
skills  and  peer  support  groups. 

The  first  phase  of  the  program  involves  establishing  alternative 
activities  to  gang  mvolvement  through  recreational  and  personal 
growth  activities  which  include  workshops  on:  sexuality,  dating, 
assertiveness,  alcohol/drug  abuse,  baby  sitting,  hair /skin /nail 
care,  violence  prevention  and  racial/cultural  awareness.  This 
phase  also  seeks  to  develop  mdividual  leadership  skills  through 
career  exploration  and  college  tours.  The  program  provides 
educational  support  through  homework  and  tutoring  sessions 
and  mentoring  programs. 

The  next  phase  involves  training  some  of  the  participants,  ages 
14  to  17  years,  as  peer  educators  in  alcohol/drug  abuse,  STD  and 
HIV  awareness,  sexuality,  racial /cultural  awareness,  and  vio- 
lence prevention.  This  trained  leadership  group  will  then  con- 
duct peer  workshops  consisting  of  100  participants  in  discussion 
and  exammation  of  these  issues  and  topics. 

The  third  phase  involves  psycho-educational  support  groups 
consisting  of  up  to  50  participants.  The  groups  meet  weekly  to 
participate  in  training  sessions  and  programmatic  activities 
aimed  at  developing  long  term  alternative  support  mechanisms 
to  gang  activity. 

The  fmal  portion  of  the  program  involves  the  whole  family  in 
healthful  activities  to  expand  upon  the  parent's  role  as  natural 
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supporters  of  their  daughters  growth  and  development.  This 
phase  involves  parents  directly  in  many  of  the  workshops  and 
training  sessioris  as  well  as  providing  them  with  informational 
and  referral  services  for  health,  educational  and  parental  training 
programs.  This  stage  allows  the  program  to  reach  out  to  the 
broader  community  and  educate  adults  on  how  issues  such  as 
gangs,  illicit  drug  activity  and  alcohol  abuse  mipact  on  their 
communities  and  provide  parents  an  opportunity  to  address 
these  matters. 

iii.  For  most  residents  the  procurement  of  medical  assistance  is 
either  on  an  emergency  basis  or  after  they  have  been  diagnosed 
for  an  illness  requiring  long-term  therapeutic  treatment.  With 
limited  incomes,  the  community's  residents  do  not  have  access 
to  Health  Maintenance  Organizations  that  maintain  regular 
physical  examinations  or  provide  assistance  with  preventative 
health  treatments.  The  low  (25%)  rate  of  immunization  of  infants 
is  a  clear  indication  that  basic  preventative  health  services  are  not 
reaching  public  housing  residents.  Even  with  major  medical 
inshtuhons  located  within  walking  distance  of  several  BHA  fam- 
ily developments,  resident  usage  is  low,  with  the  majority  of 
services  provided  through  emergency  intake. 

Area  Health  Clinics,  affiliated  with  local  hospitals,  have  made 
significant  gains  in  providing  community  based  services  to  vari- 
ous locahons  throughout  Boston's  neighborhoods  but  few  exist 
to  directly  service  the  public  housing  population.  It  has  become 
evident  that  if  the  collective  efforts  of  the  BHA,  LTOs  and  the 
City's  service  agencies  were  to  be  successful,  health  services 
represented  the  cornerstone  for  building  coordmated  case  man- 
agement. The  BHA  will  work  with  neighborhood  health  clinics 
and  the  city's  Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals  for  the  expan- 
sion of  services  at  two  existing  on  site  clinics  and  establish  at  least 
one  additional  on  site  health  center.  The  provision  of  on  site 
health  care  services  will  include: 

•  Full  comprehensive  health  services  through  the 
establishment  of  at  least  one  additional  satellite  office  of  a 
neighborhood  health  clinic. 

•  Basic  Pediatric  and  adults  services  including  OB/GYN. 

•  WIC  Program  intake  and  counseling. 

•  Capacity  to  conduct  full  health  examinations  for  clients  on 
site. 

•  Adult  mental  health  services  including  the  provision  of 
psychiatric  social  workers. 
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•      Community  education  and  preventive  health  outreach 
programs. 

Program  Name:  Healthy  Boston 

Program  Partner:  Community  residents  and  organizations 

EZ  Budget:$540,000 

Healthy  Boston,  through  its  coalitions,  has  been  very  successhil 
at  bringing  together  community  residents  and  service  delivery 
agencies.  Healthy  Boston  has  worked  toward  community  build- 
ing achvities  including;  (1)  outreach  to  undeserved  populations, 
(often  multi-cultural,  multi-lingual),  (2)  assessments 
of  local  needs  and  resources  and  (3)  comprehensive 
plans  addressmg  health,  education,  human  services 
and  economic  development  uses.  Capacity  building 
of  the  community  residents  is  the  logical  next-step 
from  the  needs  assessments  that  have  been  done  for 
the  neighborhoods. 

Innovative  ways  must  be  found  to  build  capacity 
among  Boston's  diverse  populations.  One  of  the  more 
irmovahve  approaches  is  the  Healthy  Boston  proposal 
to  the  Americorps  Program  to  create  an  ESL  study 
group  network  in  the  newcomer  and  immigrant  popu- 
lations across  the  City.  Another  Healthy  Boston  ap- 
proach is  the  South  End  Teen  Empowerment  Project 
that  works  with  youth  to  develop  motivation,  plan- 
ning skills,  group  dynamic  skills  and  conflict  preven- 
tion/resolution skills,  Chinatown  has  held  its  first 
ever  Economic  Town  meeting  and  at  Egleston  Square, 
coordmation  of  youth  workers  from  all  the  youth- 
service  agencies  has  occured.  Our  challenge  is  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  strategies  that  through  a  grass  roots 
effort  will  result  in  greater  knowledge  and  empower- 
ment of  those  who  currently  feel  excluded  from  eco- 
nomic development  opporturuties. 

As  befitting  an  empowerment  model,  each  coalition 
will  developdiferent  models  to  address  the  particular  needs  of  its 
conununity.  Empowerment  Zone  funding  will  support  the  on- 
going outreach,  organizing  and  capacity  building  of  the  coali- 
tions. The  neighborhood  coalitions  which  we  will  be  supporting 
are:  Chinatown,  South  End,  Franklin  HiU,  Grove  Hall,  Lower 
Roxbury,  Highland  Park /Washington  Park,  Mission  Hill  and 
Egleston  Square.  This  program  will  also  fund  the  establishment 
of  a  South  Boston  coahtion,  if  the  commumty  desires. 
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C.  Livable  Environment  Programs 

Program  Name:  Child  Witness  to  Violence 

Program  Partners:  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston  Police  Depart 
ment  and  community  organizations  to  be  selected. 

EZ  Budget:$700,500 

The  Child  Witness  to  Violence  Program  (CVWP)  links  social 
workers  and  police  officers  to  address  the  needs 
of  young  children  who  witness  violence.  This 
unique  collaboration  is  vital.  The  program  was 
pilot  tested  this  past  year  with  Distnct  C-1 1  m 
Boston.  Police  officers  are  often  the  first  on  the 
scene  of  violent  incidents  in  the  community  and 
therefore  are  in  an  important  position  to  make  a 
referral.  Social  workers  can  provide  the  clinical 
service  to  the  children,  as  well  as  consultative 
services  to  the  police. 

The  goals  of  the  program  are: 

•      to  reduce  the  inter-generational 
perpetuation  of  violent  behavior  in 
individuals  by  intervening  promptly  with 
young  children  who  have  witnessed 
violence; 

•  to  increase  the  police  officers'  ability  to  identify  children  in 
need  of  services  and  to  make  appropriate  referrals; 

•  to  reduce  the  severity  and  longevity  of  post-traumatic 
stress  symptoms  or  other  behavior  problems  in  children 
who  witness  violence; 

•  to  strengthen  famihes'  abihties  to  help  their  children 
manage  symptoms  associated  with  exposure  to  trauma. 

CWVP  will  sponsor  five  8-week  training  seminars  for  police 
officers,  to  include  sergeants,  domestic  violence  detectives,  and 
community  service  officers;  will  provide  referral  consultation  to 
the  poUce  department;  will  conduct  psychiatric  consultation  for 
youth  who  have  been  referred  to  the  program,  and  will  provide 
long-term  counseling  referrals.  The  program  expects  to  ser\'e 
approximately  50  fanuhes  annually.  Services  will  be  dehvered  at 
City  Hospital  and  at  yet  to  be  designated  commuruty  facilities. 
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CWVP  has  strong  support  within  the  Boston  Police  Department 
and  with  the  Suffolk  County  District  Attorney.  As  noted  earlier, 
the  program  currently  exists  in  Police  Precinct  C-11  (Dorchester) 
and  has  received  a  new  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
on  Criminal  Justice  to  expand  into  C-6  (South  Boston).  Precinct 
C-6  includes  a  number  of  Empowerment  Zone  census  tracts. 

Program  Name:  Youth  Community  Service  for  Neighborhood 
Improvement 

Program  Partners:   Vanous  existing  youth  service  programs  to 
be  selected. 


EZBudgefcSl, 050,000 

Boston  proposes  to  engage  in  a  partnership  with  City  Year, 
YouthBuUd,  Teens  as  Community  Resources,  the  JFK  Library 
Corps,  Healthy  Boston  coalitions,  the  EZ  proposed  Environ- 
mental Educahon  Corps  and  other  youth  service  organizations 
for  programs  with  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  to  support  youth 
leadership  development  by  en- 
gaging youth  residents  of  the 
Zone  in  culturally,  socio-eco- 
nomically  and  racially  diverse 
service  programs,  and  (2)  to  mo- 
bilize community  youth  re- 
sources for  improvements  to 
green  spaces,  neighborhood 
clean-up  campaigns,  building 
improvements  cind  other  efforts 
to  improve  the  appearance  and 
comfort  residents  feel  in  their 
neighborhoods.  While  many 
youth  are  anxious  to  provide 
services  to  their  community  and 
join  constructive  group  activi- 
ties, they  must  work  in  low  pay- 
ing   jobs    to    help    support 

themselves,  or  the  services  are  uncoordinated  clean  up  programs 
that  do  not  engage  their  mterest. 

Programs  will  be  selected  for  handing  support  based  upon  the 
quality  of  the  leammg  experience  of  their  proposed  activity,  the 
extent  to  which  they  can  demonstrate  that  they  draw  from  the 
Zone  for  membership  in  their  youth  service  teams,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  contribution  the  services  make  to  the  community  in 
terms  of  physical  improvement  social  enhancement  or  cultural 
enrichment.  Programs  will  be  selected  to  assure  mvolvement 
opport\mities  for  youth  aged  11-20,  both  in  after-school  and 
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full-time  service  options.  The  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  youth  for 
the  services  they  provide  to  the  community. 

Program  Name:  One  Step  Closer 

Program  Partners:   Bureau  of  Field  Services,  District  B-3  and 
community  agencies 

EZ  Budget:$2,450,000 

We  are  proposing  to  invest  in  the  "One  Step  Closer"  project  in 
both  Police  Precincts  B-2  and  B-3.  The  "One  Step  Closer"  project 
is  a  model  that  has  been  operating  successfully  in  Police  Precinct 
B-2  since  October  1, 1993.  The  goals  of  the  program  are  to: 

•  create  partnerships  and  communication  networks  between 
a  range  of  legal,  health,  social  service,  youth,  school, 
business,  police  and  community  entities. 

•  reduce  the  fear  of  crime  and  drug  related  and  violent  crime 
in  Districts  B-2  and  B-3. 

•  utilize  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  youth  to  create 
solutions. 

The  progrcim  to  be  fimded  through  the  Empowerment  Zone  will 
focus  on  community  outreach  and  will  help  facilitate  discussions 
between  the  community  and  the  Police  Department  on  issues 
related  to  safety.  Activities  include  training  for  police  officers, 
conununity  residents  and  service  providers;  development  of  a 
topic  specific  pohce  and  commuruty  teams  to  assist  officers  in 
being  more  responsive  to  commuruty  needs  and  concerns;  ex- 
panded service  hours  for  Beat  Officers  working  in  District  B-3; 
development  of  a  site-specific  Youth  Initiative  in  District  B-3,  and 
the  use  of  computer  technology  as  a  way  to  communicate  more 
effectively  within  the  department,  between  district  lines,  and 
with  community  residents  and  community  organizations. 

Program  Name:  Streetscape  Enhancements 

Program  Partners:  Community  residents,  youth  and  consultants 
to  be  selected 

EZ  Budget:$l,050,000 

We  are  proposing  to  invest  in  planning  and  design  services  for 
Streetscape  enhcincements  of  major  conununity  thoroughfares. 
Today,  sections  of  our  community's  boulevards  present  a  stark 
face  to  those  who  travel  through  them.  Oftentimes,  there  are  no 
street  trees  and  few  other  amenities  that  make  a  pedestrian  feel 
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welcome  and  linger.  This  results  in  a  decreased  possibility  of 
face-to- face  interactions  between  neighborhood  residents.  Com- 
mercial centers  not  conducive  to  pedestrian  traffic,  suffer  from 
loss  of  business,  and  residents  then  suffer  from  lack  of  services 
when  shops  are  forced  to  close. 

This  effort  will  concentrate  on  improving  the  streetscapes  in  the 
business  centers  and  the  major  commuruty  boulevards  that  con- 
nect the  business  nodes  and  neighborhoods  including  Blue  Hill 
Avenue,  Washington  Street,  Melnea  Cass  Boulevard  and  Ehjdley 
Street.  All  streetscape  enhancements  will  concentrate  on  pedes- 
trian amenities  that  attract  people  and  investments. 

III.  KEY  SUPPORTIVE  INVESTMENfTS:  LEVERAGING 
EMPOWERMENT  ZONE  PROGRAMS 

We  have  identified  several  existing  commuruty  programs  which, 
though  not  proposed  to  be  funded  through  the  Empowerment 
Zone  grant,  will  be  important  elements  of  the  overall  BOSTON 
WORKS!  Ccunpaign.  They  complement  the  new  programs  to  be 
developed  and  together  form  a  comprehensive  approach  we  are 
confident  will  increase  access  to  job  trairiing  and  to  long-term 
employment  for  Zone  residents.  We  refer  to  these  programs  as 
Key  Supportive  Investments. 

Head  StarfcThe  federally-funded  Head  Start  program  is  admin- 
istered by  Action  for  Community  Development,  Inc.,  New  Eng- 
land's largest  human  services  agency.  There  are  currently  32 
program  sites  throughout  Boston  providing  services  to  2,176 
pre-schoolers  and  their  families  and  109  ir^fants,  toddlers  and 
their  families.  Head  Start  provides  a  comprehensive  array  of 
programs  under  four  program  areeis:  education,  health,  parent 
involvement  and  social  services.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  effective  programs  that  grew  out  of  the  "War  on  Poverty". 
Head  Start  was  designed  to  help  pre-school  children  from  low- 
income  families  to  develop  the  knowledge,  skills  and  self-confi- 
dence that  would  enable  them  to  achieve  competitively  with  their 
peers  from  more  advantaged  circumstances.  Boston's  program 
includes  a  literacy  initiative,  a  family  service  center,  a  drug  abuse 
prevention  program  and  an  asthma  project. 

Youth  Outreach:  Boston's  youth  are  our  promise  for  the  future 
of  the  City.  In  the  Empowerment  Zone,  many  of  our  youth  also 
are  severely  troubled  by  or  vulnerable  to  the  destructive  maiu- 
festations  of  poverty.  Youth  outreach  is  therefore  a  priority  for 
parents,  teachers,  community  leaders,  health  and  family  service 
providers,  the  Menino  Administration,  and  the  youth  them- 
selves. Gang  Peace,  Streetworkers  Program,  Peer  Leadership  at 
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the  Martha  Elliot  Health  Center  and  church  collaboratives  are 
among  the  programs  in  Boston  that  reach  out  to  youth  and  bring 
them  into  a  constructive,  peer  supported  environment  that  will 
help  them  to  move  on  in  their  education,  job  training  and  com- 
munity life. 

Mayor  Menino  has  established  the  City's  youth  as  his  priority 
and  has  appointed  an  Advisor  on  Youth.  In  this  position.  Sister 
Jeanne  Gribaudo  works  with  all  agencies  providing  services  to 
youth  to  ensure  coordination  in  the  delivery  of  services.  In 
addition,  to  better  vmderstand  the  issues  that  affect  the  City's 
school  age  population,  the  Mayor  has  formed  a  "Council  on 
Youth".  This  18-member  group,  composed  of  high  school  juniors 
and  semors  from  public,  private  and  parochial  schools  address 
the  many  issues  that  face  them  on  a  daily  basis  and  advise  the 
Mayor  how  the  City  can  meet  the  needs. 

Members  of  our  local  churches  have  taken  steps  to  address  the 
issues  that  affect  our  City's  youth.  One  such  church  collaborative 
is  the  Ten  Point  Coalition,  an  ecumenical  group  of  Christian 
clergy  and  lay  leaders  working  with  youth  to  address  drug  abuse, 
violence  and  other  behaviors  that  put  youth  at  risk.  The  program 
also  aims  to  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  community  at  large.  To  this  end,  the  Coalition  has 
developed  the  following  approaches  that  address  the  multitude 
of  needs  which  range  from  knowledge  about  an  individual's 
history  and  culture  to  the  development  of  mediation  skills  (taken 
from  the  Ten  Point  Coahtion  Fart  Sheet): 

•  Gang  intervention  programs 

•  Court  Advocacy  programs 

•  Urban  missionary  programs 

•  School  partnership  programs 

•  Dountown  and  suburban  church  linkages  to  irmer-city 
ministries 

•  Irutiation  of  and  support  for  neighborhood  crime  watches 

•  Community  health  center  partnerships 

•  Establishment  of  Christian  brotherhoods 

•  Counselling  and  other  services  to  address  domestic  abuse 

•  Development  of  Church-based  Black  and  Latino  curricula 
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Project  Promise:  The  Boston  Public  Schools  now  enroll  59,991 
children.  Of  these,  12,433  live  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  and 
account  for  21%  of  the  school  population.  There  are  13  elemen- 
tary, 5  middle  and  3  high  schools  in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  A 
total  of  4,028  Empowerment  Zone  children  attend  these  schools. 
Besides  providing  children  with  an  education,  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  have  a  number  of  unique  programs  that  provide  addi- 
tional support  to  children,  youth  and  families.  Under  a  federal 
grant  called  Project  Promise,  both  the  Timilty  and  Dearborn 
Middle  Schools  have  extended  their  school  days  to  provide  stu- 
dents an  additional  90  minutes  of  instruction  a  day,  Monday 
through  Thursdays.  This  program  currently  reaches  441  children 
who  live  in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  This  is  an  important  first 
step  in  providing  children  with  extra  educational  instruction. 

Community  Centers:The  Boston  Community  Centers  is  a  City 
operated  and  funded  department  which  provides  youth  with 
constructive  educational  and  recreational  opportimities  outside 
of  school.  The  Conununity  Centers  are  programmatically  con- 
nected to  the  public  schools,  and  in  some  cases  physically  located 
within  the  school.  Mayor  Menino  has  recently  appropriated  the 
funding  to  expand  the  hours  of  the  Community  Centers  to  in- 
clude weekends  and  Friday  evenings.  Community  Centers  runs 
the  Streetworker  program  targets  "hard  to  reach  youth".  These 
youth  may  have  dropped  out  of  school,  are  court-involved,  or  are 
experiencing  other  difficulties  and  require  direction  and  support. 
They  are  at  high  risk  of  substance  abuse,  violence,  and  criminal 
behavior  for  many  reasons:  peer  pressure,  family  problems, 
failure  in  school,  lack  of  motivation,  low  self-esteem,  no  confi- 
dence, unemployment  and  lack  of  constructive  recreational  activ- 
ity. Those  diser\franchised  from  society  and  its  institutions  tend 
to  have  little  hope  for  the  future.  Those  with  nothing  to  do  find 
something  to  do,  oftentimes  at  the  expense  of  the  commuiuty-at- 
large.  By  supporting  those  who  feel  diserifranchised  and  by 
involving  them  with  "somethmg  to  do"  the  Streetworker  Initia- 
tive makes  neighborhoods  safer,  less  drug-infested,  and  less 
prone  to  youth  violence  and  crime. 

The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  reach  the  youth  where  they  hang 
out,  be  it  street  comers,  door  stoops,  arcades,  playgrounds  etc. 
and  to  reintegrate  them  into  educational,  vocational  and  other 
constructive  activities  and /or  lij\k  them  with  drug/alcohol  pre- 
vention and  intervention  services,  and  other  social/advocacy 
agencies  that  they  might  require. 

The  Streetworker  initiative  also  has  a  school-based  component  in 
which  streetworkers  are  in  public  high  schools  working  with 
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youth  in  violence  prevention  and  mediation,  deterring  violence 
and  v^orking  with  other  adults  to  address  crisis  situations. 

Homeless  Shelters:The  Empowerment  Zone  hosts  a  significant 
portion  of  the  City's  emergency  shelters  and  services  for  home- 
less adults,  as  well  as  of  the  unsheltered  street  population. 
Homeless  shelter  and  service  agencies  located  within  the  Zone 
include:  Pine  Street  Inn,  Shattuck  Shelter,  Long  Island  Annex  and 
Woods-Mullen,  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless,  Rosie's  Place, 
Kingston  House,  Kit  Clark /Cardinal  Medieros,  and  St.  Francis 
Shelter.  These  organizations  provide  a  broad  range  of  services 
and  housing  within  the  continuum  of  care.Other  organizations 
within  the  Zone  which  serve  the  homeless  include  Greater  Boston 
Legal  Services,  Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  and 
Travelers  Aid . 

Within  the  Zone,  the  Public  Facilities  Department  has  assisted  the 
development  of  74  units  of  permanent  SRO  housing,  and  has 
another  30  uruts  under  development.  SRO  development  has  not 
been  particularly  concentrated  in  these  areas  of  the  city. 

Boston  Against  Drugs:  Boston  Against  Drugs  (BAD)  is  a  nation- 
ally known  community  coalition  housed  in  the  Mayor's  Office. 
Recipient  of  a  5-year  prevention  coalition  grant  from  the  Office 
of  Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  BAD  supports  16  neighborhood 
teams  that  conduct  needs  assessments,  sponsor  alcohol,  tobacco 
and  other  drug  prevention  activities,  and  advocate  for  healthy 
drug-free  communities.  A  unique  characteristic  of  the  BAD  pro- 
gram is  its  corporate  sponsor  structure.  Fifteen  of  Boston's  lead- 
ing corporations  and  institutions  provide  funding,  logistical  and 
plarming  support  to  their  neighborhood  grassroots  teams  and 
which  address  substance  abuse  in  the  workplace  issues  as  well. 

City  YeanBoston  hosts  the  nationally  know^  City  Year,  model 
for  the  National  and  Community  Service  biU  and  for  youth  com- 
munity service  programs  being  established  nationwide.  In  addi- 
tion, Boston  hosts  other  programs  which  have  been  at  the 
vanguard  of  youth  community  service  for  many  years:  the  JFK 
Library  Corps  in  its  ninth  year  of  engaging  Boston  youth  in 
after-school  service  programs.  Teens  as  Coiiununity  Resources, 
Gang  Peace,  ROC  A,  and  many  other  exemplary  programs.  The 
Lincoln /Filene  Center  at  Tufts  University  provides  assistance  in 
service  learning  program  design.  The  Massachusetts  Youth  Serv- 
ice Alliance  has  promoted  networking  statewide  and  assisted  in 
establishing  the  statewide  structure  for  allocation  of  federal 
funds  for  youth  service. 

Community  Policing:On  May  12, 1994,  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment (BPD)  was  awarded  $1  million  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
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Justice  to  expand  its  coinmunity  policing  program.  Under  this 
program  14  new  recruits  will  be  trained  in  both  community 
policing  and  ciiltural  diversity  issues. 
Chinese,  Spanish,  Haitian  Creole,  Vi- 
etnamese, Cambodian  and  Laotian 
are  some  of  the  language  capabilities 
of  the  program.  The  BPD  will  develop 
a  plan  which  would  enable  the  recruit- 
ment of  linguistic  minorities  cind  as  a 
result,  a  more  ethnically  diverse 
population  of  recruits.  This  program 
also  will  determine  the  best  way  to 
train  recruits  in  their  interactions  with 
various  ethnically  diverse  popula- 
tions. 

The  BPD  has  applied  for  a  $1  million 
to  $1 .5  million  grant  from  the  State  for 
community  policing.  The  BPD  has 
comCTiitted  to  allocating  at  least  25%  of 
any  grant  that  they  receive  from  the 
State  allocations  to  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

Healthy  Boston:  Healthy  Boston  Coalition,  was  recently  formed 
to  build  stronger  networks  between  local  institutions  and  com- 
munity residents  for  joint  plarming  and  program  development. 
Healthy  Boston  is  a  partnership  between  the  City  and  the  com- 
muiuty  through  neighborhood  coalitions  (in  all  but  one  of  the  EZ 
neighborhoods)  that  are  designed  to  develop  networks  and  pro- 
grams that  meet  the  unique  needs  of  its  residents.  The  central 
goals  are  to  strengthen  community  networks  and  coordination 
and  provision  of  better  services. 

Healthy  Boston  has  forged  new  ways  of  approaching  urban 
issues  which  include: 

•  Defining  health  broadly  to  include  educahon,  economic  devel- 
opment, public  safety,  housing  and  human  services 

•  Utilizing  coalitions  as  the  means  of  empowering  communities 

•  Emphasizing  multi-cultural  outreach  and  inclusion 

•  Creatmg  partnerships  within  conununities  and  between  com- 
munity and  government 

•  Assessing  community  resources  and  assets,  not  just  needs  and 
problems 
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•  Funding  both  planning  and  new  service  collaborations 

•  Linking  coalitions  citywide  in  a  learning  environment  through 
training  and  collaborative  problem-solving 

•  Improving  coordination  v^ithin  city  government  and  among  all 
flinders 

•  Leveraging  outside  resources  to  support  and  recognize  com- 
munity coalition-bilding,  problem  solving  and  collaborative  ac- 
tion 

AIDS  Housing:  Victory  Programs,  in  conjunction  with  the  AIDS 
Housing  Corporation  has  applied  to  HUD  (Housing  Opportiiru- 
ties  for  persons  with  AIDS  -HOPWA)  for  $250,000  for  a  suppor- 
tive services  grant  to  expand  its  Housing  AIDS  Resource  Team 
(HART)  program.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  meet  the  sup- 
ported housing  needs  of  people  hving  with  AIDS  and  HIV  and 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  their  succeeding  in  public  housing. 
Through  this  program,  training  and  support  for  social  service 
staff  will  be  provided  to  assist  persons  with  HIV  disease  and 
AIDS  and  who  are  in  recovery  from  drug  addiction.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  program  will  focus  on  Boston  Housing  Authority 
public  housing  developments  for  the  elderly /disabled  within  the 
proposed  EZ,  working  in  conjunction  with  BHA  staff  and  other 
service  providers  working  in  these  developments. 

Staff  training  and  support  will  center  around  meeting  the  needs 
of  people  with  AIDS  who  are  struggling  with  or  in  recovery  from 
drug  and /or  alcohol  addiction;  additional  treatment  plannmg; 
on-site  medical  assessments;  group  and  individual  counselUng; 
emergency  health  care  coordination  and  referral;  independent 
living  skills  development;  recreational  and  social  support;  nutri- 
tional counseUng;  and  self-help  group  facilitation  (particularly 
Narcotics  Anonymous  and  Alcoholics  Anonymous). 

Victory  Programs,  an  established  agency  for  the  past  17  years,  has 
provided  recovery  services  to  the  drug  and  alcohol  addicted  m 
the  community.  It  operates  the  Mobile  AIDS  Resource  Team, 
which  provides  staff  education,  nursing  case  management,  coun- 
seling, and  assessment  services  to  over  300  cbents  and  70  differ- 
ent agencies.  HART,  has  recently  started  working  more  directly 
with  AIDS  housmg  providers  and  residents  around  issues  of 
addiction,  relapse  and  recovery. 

Moving  to  Opportunity:  In  May,  1994,  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority,  in  conjunction  with  the  Metropohtan  Boston  Housmg 
Partnership  was  awarded  285  certificates  and  vouchers  from 
HUD  for  the  Boston  Moving  to  Opportunity  Demonstration  Pro- 
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gram.  Through  this  program,  eligible  families  who  live  in  high 
poverty  census  tracts  can  use  their  Section  8  subsidy  to  move  to 
neighborhoods  of  lower  poverty  concentrations.  Of  the  14  eligi- 
ble census  tracts,  half  are  located  in  the  proposed  Empowerment 
Zone.  Of  the  4530  fanulies  eligible  for  the  program,  3,218  (or  71%) 
live  in  the  proposed  Empowerment  Zone.  The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  reduce  or  eliminate  social  and  economic  barriers  for 
all  participatmg  families  and  for  the  futures  of  their  children.  It 
will  provide  resident  s  with  choices  in  terms  of  the  location  and 
type  of  housing  in  which  they  hve. 

One  component  of  the  program  is  the  division  of  the  participants 
into  two  groups:  the  Control  Group  will  be  issued  a  Section  8 
subsidy  and  will  be  assisted  with  their  housing  search  through 
the  normal  procedures  administered  by  the  BHA;  the  Experimen- 
tal Group  will  receive  a  combination  of  intensive  housing  coim- 
seling  services  with  the  tenant-based  rental  assistance  to  assist 
the  families  in  locating  an  apartment  in  a  neighborhood  where 
less  than  10%  of  the  population  is  at  or  below  the  poverty  level. 
The  Metropolitan  Boston  Housing  Partnership,  through  this 
grcint,  received  $100,000  for  providing  the  housing  counselling 


HUD  Demonstration  Disposition  Program:The  Massachusetts 
Housing  Fiiiance  Agency  (MHFA)  is  currently  engaged  in  the 
HUD  Demonstration  Disposition  Program.  This  federal  initia- 
tive is  to  rehabilitate  and  sell  HUD  foreclosed  property  across  the 
country  to  resident-based  organizations.  Four  hundred  sixty  of 
the  2000  units  are  located  in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  MHFA 
ensures  that  the  rehabilitation  process  is  resident-centered. 
Through  this  process,  residents  will  determine  the  scope  and 
timetable  for  work  as  well  as  the  most  suitable  ownership  struc- 
ture. MHFA  works  with  agencies  such  as  the  Metropobtan  Bos- 
ton Housing  Partnership  (MBHP),  Boston  HUD  Tenant  Alliance, 
and  Greater  Roxbury  Neighborhood  Authority  (GRNA),  as  well 
as  the  United  South  End  Settlement  (USES)  and  the  Egleston 
Square  Neighborhood  Association  (ESNA)  who  work  closely 
with  residents  to  provide  assistance  in  the  development  of  resi- 
dent leadership  and  the  formation  of  resident  associations  which 
will  play  a  leading  role  in  the  Demonstration  process.  The  pro- 
gram represents  an  estimated  $100  million  investment  city-wide 
with  attendant  job  and  revenue  generating  spin-offs  related  to  the 
rehabilitation. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Demonstration,  MHFA  offers  residents  a 
range  of  resources.  The  Tencint  Orgariization  Techiucal  Assis- 
tance Loan  (TOTAL)  Program  establishes  a  $5,(X)0,000  loan  pool 
to  provide  tenant  and  non-profit  orgaiiizations  with  short  term. 
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low  interest  (5%  annually)  predevelopment  loans  to  purchase 
either  HUD-foreclosed  or  "expiring  use"  properties  with  MHFA 
financing.  In  addihon  the  MHFA  established  a  Tenant  Assis- 
tance Program  (TAP)  in  1983  to  teach  property  managers  the 
specific  skills  needed  to  counter  substance  abuse  and  its  impacts 
on  families  hving  at  MHFA  financed  properties. 

The  Boston  Housing  Authority  also  has  pledged  to  continue  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  supporting  resident  involvement.  As  an 
example,  in  the  City's  application  to  the  Urban  Revitalization 
Demoristration  Grant  Apphcation  Program  for  Mission  Main, 
residents  were  intimately  involved  in  a  design  process  with  Cit}' 
representahves.  During  this  process  residents  voiced  their  con- 
cerns, needs  and  ideas  and  began  to  formulate  the  elements  of  a 
revitalizahon  program. 

The  BHA  and  residents  will  be  continumg  their  partnership. 
Through  the  Mission  Mam  Tenants  Task  Force,  as  their  elected 
representative,  the  residents  will  work  closely  with  the  develop- 
ment manager  on  overall  program  coordination  and  specific 
management  issues. 

Orchard  Park  Modemizahon:  Orcahrd  Park  public  housing  lo- 
cated in  the  Dudley  Square  neighborhood  currently  includes  720 
housing  units.  There  is  a  very  active  tenant  organization  which 
runs  the  Orchard  Park  Teen  Center  and  has  proposed  a  Family 
Investment  Center.  In  the  Fall  of  1994  Phase  I  of  a  major  modem- 
izahon effort  will  begm  at  Orchard  Park,  representmg  a  $15 
Milhon  investment.  The  total  project  will  reduce  the  der\sity  of 
the  site  to 460  uruts  malang  this  a  quabty,  livable  community.  The 
rehabilitation  project  also  will  provide  jobs  for  residents  of  Or- 
chard Park  giving  them  more  of  a  stake  in  the  investment  beyond 
the  financial  benefit  of  employment. 

Linkage:Over  the  next  six  years,  it  is  projected  that  over  $25 
million  in  Linkage  fimds  for  housing  development  and  over  $5 
million  for  job  trairung  will  be  generated  through  the  continued 
economic  growth  in  Boston.  As  in  the  past,  this  represents  a 
significant  source  of  locally  generated  funds  which  will  continue 
to  assist  in  expanding  the  supply  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing,  and  in  helping  to  physically  upgrade  Boston's  disad- 
vantaged neighborhoods,  particularly  those  within  the  Empow- 
erment Zone. 

Infrastructure  Investments:  From  federal,  state  and  city  pro- 
grams, there  have  been  extensive  infrastructure  improvements. 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,  a  major  boulevard  running  through  the  com- 
munity is  scheduled  for  the  upgrade  of  streets.  In  the  Grove  Hcill 
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section  $  4.7  M  will  be  spent  for  streets  from  the  Federal  Highway 
Urban  Systems.  The  work  will  commence  this  year. 

In  addition  the  City  has  started  a  fuU  fledged  canipaign  to  im- 
prove Blue  Hill  Avenue.  This  will  be  a  two  step  process.  First, 
the  publicly  ownned  land  will  be  disposed  to  non-profit  organiza- 
tions for  development  by  early  in  1995  and  secondly,  the  number 
of  commercial  vacancies  will  be  reduced  by  50%  by  January  1996. 
The  City  will  be  issuing  a  Request  for  Proposals  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  properties  and  will  assist  in  their  development  /reuse. 

The  opening  of  the  new  MBTA  Orange  Line  in  1988  and  the 
current  efforts  on  the  Central  Artery/Tunnel  are  both  major 
public  iiifrastructure  investments.  In  addition  there  have  been 
ongoing  and  extensive  investments  in  street  and  roadway  recon- 
struction. This  investment  continues  as  the  City's  Five  Year 
Capital  Plan  1994  - 1998  demonstrates.  A  total  of  over  $19  million 
in  City  and  other  funds  has  either  been  authorized  or  is  proposed 
to  be  authorized  for  a  variety  of  infrastructure  improvements. 

Public  Facilities/Business  Partnerships:The  City  has  been  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  irutiatives  to  ensure  that  businesses  in  our 
commercial  centers  have  the  support  they  need  to  continue  to 
operate.  The  City's  Public  Facilities  Department  (PFD)  has  estab- 
lished partnerships  with  business  owners.  Agreements  which 
seal  the  partnerships  establish  a  workplan  to  address  critical 
neighborhood  issues.  To  date  there  are  two  commercial  partner- 
ships at  Egleston  Square  and  Grove  Hall.  In  addition,  PFD  offers 
technical  assistance  services  to  individual  businesses.  The  range 
of  services  includes  assistance  in  recruitment  and  opening  of  new 
businesses,  retention  and  expansion  of  existing  businesses,  access 
to  City  hcensing  and  permitting  processes  and  referral  to  techni- 
cal assistance  consultants  under  contract  with  the  Department. 
PFD  also  offers  business  facade  improvement  loans. 

Green  on  Blue:  The  "Say  Yes  to  Green  on  Blue"  was  designed  to 
make  interim  open  space  improvements  to  vacant  lots  along  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  from  Savin-Maywood  to  Grove  Hall  which  runs 
through  Boston's  proposed  Empowerment  Zone.  This  is  an  area 
with  a  high  number  of  vacant  lots.  Led  for  the  past  two  years  by 
the  Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center,  the  community  seeks  to  build 
a  commuTuty-driven  initiative  to  shape  the  future  of  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  by  involving  local  residents  and  businesses  and  employ- 
ing youth  in  the  process  of  developing  and  constructing  improve- 
ments to  vacant  land  that  would  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
Avenue.  In  the  process  of  improving  vacant  land,  the  Avenue's 
many  different  commuiuty  groups  and  institutions  should  de- 
velop a  unified  vision  of  what  Blue  Hill  Avenue  will  become. 
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Technical  support  is  provided  by  Boston  Urban  Gardeners;  tech- 
nical, organizational  and  financial  support  is  provided  by  the 
Boston  Green  Space  Alliance  and  the  Pubhc  Facilities  Depart- 
ment. Green  on  Blue  is  now  a  collaborative  effort  of  15  neighbor- 
hood associations  and  non-profit  groups.  The  project  has 
received  $300,000  in  CDBG  funding  and  $75,000  h-om  the  Green 
Space  Alliance  through  the  Boston  Foundation,  including  a  do- 
nation of  88  flowering  cherry  trees  through  the  Jusco  Corp. 
(Talbot's  Co.).  In  addihon,  the  improved  sites  have  generated 
private  donations  of  $150,000.  Eleven  sites  totalling  3.75  acres 
have  been  improved  to  date;  four  additional  sites,  up  to  a  total  of 
43  acres,  are  planned  for  improvement  this  year.  Formerly  dere- 
lict sites  now  host  concerts,  art  festivals  and  church  meetings, 
supply  parking  and  greenspace  to  businesses,  and  provide  play 
areas  and  gardens  to  residents. 
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CHAPTER  6 


BUILDING  COMMUNITY  THROUGH 
TECHNOLOGY 

I.     BACKGROUND  AND  RATIONALE 

Boston  seeks  to  use  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  Empower- 
ment Zone  initiative  to  bridge  the  growing  technology  gap  be- 
tween high  and  low-income  communities.  In  so  doing,  it  will  also 
create  the  civic  and  technological  infrastructure  to  link  and  coor- 
dinate the  three  major  programmatic  components  of  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone:  economic  development,  education  and 
training,  and  human  services. 

Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  will  be  the  locus  for  an  experiment 
in  the  use  of  technology  to  empower  and  orgaruze  a  community 
on  behalf  of  its  own  economic  advancement:  the  Community  and 
Technology  Project.  The  Conun unity  and  Technology  Project 
will  build  on  under-used  skills  and  resources,  invest  in  human 
capital,  and  create  links  within  the  Empowerment  Zone  commu- 
nity itself  and  between  the  Empowerment  Zone  and  the  rest  of 
the  city,  the  region,  the  nation  and  the  world. 

In  preparing  this  portion  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  application, 
the  City  of  Boston  worked  closely  with  local  collaborations  sub- 
mitting proposals  to  the  U.S.  Depcirtment  of  Commerce's  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Information  Administration 
(NTIA).  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  proposal  dovetails  closely 
with  but  does  not  rely  on  the  funding  of  projects  submitted  to  the 
NTIA. 

This  portion  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  application  represents 
an  extremely  successful  collaboration  among  public  agencies, 
private  corporations,  non-profit  enrities,  community  residents, 
educational  institutions,  and  others  who  believe  that  access  to 
technology  is  key  to  empowerment.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Boston  Foundation's  Persistent  Poverty  Project,  these  individuals 
met  to  formulate  proposals  that  would  further  the  objective  of 
creating  access  to  technology  in  the  Empowerment  Zone,  an 
effort  that  is  continuing  even  after  the  submission  of  the  Empow- 
erment Zone  application.  So  much  interest  has  been  generated 
that  the  Boston  Foundation  is  beginning  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  community  and  teclinology  special  field  of  interest  fund. 
Boston,  as  a  world  leader  m  the  held  of  information  technology. 


"  What  is  the  world's 
most  underdeveloped 
nation?   With  the 
storehouse  of  skills  and 
knowledge  contained  in 
its  millions  of 
unemployed,  and  with 
the  even  more  appalling 
underuse,  misuse,  and 
abuse  of  the  skills  and 
krwwledge  in  the  army  of 
the  employed  people  in 
the  ranks  of  all 
industries,  the  Unites 
States  may  today  be  the 
most  underdeveloped 
nation  in  the  world.    " 
V.  Edwards  Deming,  Out  of  the 
Crisis,  1990 
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"We  must  equip  the 
children  of  Boston  to 
work  in  the  21st  century 
economy,  to  work 
anywhere  around  the 
world,  and  perhaps  even 
to  work  on  other  planets. 
To  prepare  for  the  21st 
century,  they  will  need 
access  to  the  new 
technologies.   " 

Lois  Harrison-Jones, 
Superintendent,  Boston  Public 
Schools 


will  break  new  ground  in  empowering  all  of  its  residents,  par- 
ticularly low-income  residents,  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  this  new 
frontier. 

Greater  Boston's  reputation  as  a  technology  capital  is  well- 
known  and  well-founded.  The  Greater  Boston  area  contains 
more  uruversities,  colleges,  teaching  hospitals,  emerging  compa- 
nies and  personal  computers  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  virtually 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  And  yet  within  the  shadows  of  the 
these  world-renowned  institutions,  corporations  and  resources, 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  is  growing. 

One  characteristic  of  this  gap  is  the  vast  difference  in  access  to 
new  technologies  between  high  and  low-income  people,  parhcu- 
larly  young  people.  Unless  this  deficiency  is  addressed,  the 
United  States  —  and  these  young  people  —  will  enter  the  21st 
century  entrenched  in  a  class  system  much  more  divisive  than  it 
is  today. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Greater  Boston  community  has 
begun  to  build  the  technological  irifrastructure  that,  if  fully  inter- 
connected within  the  Empowerment  Zone,  could  provide  a 
model  for  the  nation  in  the  use  of  technology  to  Unk  residents, 
businesses,  community  development  corporations,  community 
health  centers,  youth  programs,  block  associations,  schools,  li- 
braries £md  other  institutions  in  a  new,  more  informed,  activist 
and  empowermg  community. 

Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  already  contains  a  wealth  of  unde- 
veloped ideas,  expertise  and  resources  -  from  the  talents  and 
aspirations  of  the  residents  themselves  to  a  number  of  cutting- 
edge  projects  using  technology  for  job  training,  information  man- 
agement, client  services,  community  dialogue  and  media 
production.  Technology  can  further  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  resources  by  linking  people  and  businesses  with  com- 
mon interests,  expanding  institutional  and  educational  capacity, 
and  conveying  critical  information  in  a  variety  of  languages. 

FinaUy,  in  a  low-income  community  whose  members  often  feel 
isolated  and  disenfranchised,  technology  can  increase  connec- 
tions, to  inform  people  about  opportunities  and  options  so  that 
they  can  shape  their  own  bves,  and  enable  them  to  take  their  place 
in  and  give  voice  to  their  aspirations  as  full  members  of  the  global 
village. 
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II.    BOSTON'S  EXISTING  TECHNOLOGY  ASSETS 

Boston  already  has  the  telecommunications  and  computing  infra- 
structure through  which  the  Empowerment  Zone  can  organize 
and  connect  its  resources,  both  internally  as  well  as  with  the  rest 
of  the  City,  the  region,  the  country  and  the  world.  Boston's  cable 
television  system  has  the  capacity  to  handle  voice,  data  and 
video/audio,  and  interconnects  three  resources. 

•  It  is  used  by  the  City  of  Boston  to  connect  the  City's  public 
facilities,  including  the  schools.  Boston  uses  the  cable 
system  for  the  security  of  municipal  buildings,  for  MIS 
purposes,  cmd  to  produce  and  cablecast  its  own  television 
programs  on  its  own  cable  channel. 

•  Cablevision  of  Boston,  a  commercial  company,  produces 
local  programs  and  monitors  the  technical  capacity  of  the 
entire  system. 

•  BNN-TV,  the  public  service,  community  access  component 
of  the  system  with  two  cable  channels,  has  wired  access  to 
most  of  Boston's  public  schools  and  health  centers,  has 
uplink  and  downlink  capacity  to  connect  with  other 
systems  regionally,  and  provides  training  and  access  to  a 
wide  variety  of  community  groups. 

In  addition  to  this  existing  cable  system  capacity,  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  recently  funded  the  Community  Wide 
Education  and  Information  System  (Metro-CWEIS)  to  build  a 
computer  network  enabling  residents  of  the  Metro-Boston  area 
to  be  liixked  to  literacy  training  resources  cind  a  broad  array  of 
databases,  education  and  training  opportunities,  as  well  as  to 
have  access  to  the  Internet. 

These  two  systems  —  cable  television  and  a  broad-based  com- 
puter network  —  can  be  linked  together  through  existing  capacity 
to  enable  Boston  to  craft  a  metro/regional,  urban/suburban  net- 
work to  serve  the  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  and  to 
connect  them  to  other  resources. 

In  addition  to  these  resources,  the  Boston  Community  and  Tech- 
nology Project  can  also  benefit  from  the  foUowing  initiatives: 

•  Case  Study  of  Comprehensive  Community  Development. 

The  U.S.  Government  Accounting  Office  is  working  to 
make  data  and  studies  about  specific  commvmities  in  four 
cities  on  the  HandsNet.  The  intent  it  to  assist  community 
groups  and  Congress  in  understanding  the  underlying 
principles  and  strategies  for  successful,  comprehensive 
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community  development.  Information  about  Boston's 
Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative  (DSNI)  will  be 
included. 

Home  Mortgage  Disclose  Act  (HMDA)  Public  Access 
Initiative.  The  Surdna  Foundation  and  HUD  have 
undertaken  efforts  to  make  HMDA  data  available  over  a 
computer  network  to  empower  community  reinvestment 
advocates,  lenders  and  examiners  and  help  to  advance  a 
fair  housing  agenda. 

Boston  Children  and  Families  Data  Base.  The  Boston 
Foundation's  Persistent  Poverty  Project  is  developing  an 
integrated  data  base  called  the  Boston  Children  and 
Fanrihes  Data  Base.  It  will  include  data  from  such  public 
agencies  as  the  Boston  School  Department,  the  Boston 
Pohce  Department,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Health,  the  Massachusetts  Office  for  Children,  the  Boston 
Assessing  Department,  the  Coles  Business  Directory,  the 
Massachusetts  Rate  Setting  Commission  and  County 
Business  Patterns.  The  data  will  be  geo-coded  and 
aggregated  to  the  U.S.  Census.  This  data  base  will  be 
made  available  to  community  groups  and  public  agencies 
to  track  community  change  over  time  and  assess  the 
impact  of  pohcies,  strategies  and  initiatives.  Boston  will 
use  the  data  base  to  help  measure  the  impact  of  its 
Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan. 

EDIC  Automated  Case  Management  System.  EDIC  has 
developed  an  automated  case  management  system  or 
Wide  Area  Network  (WAN)  system  to  provide  better 
access  to  job  training,  education,  and  social  services  by 
linkmg  service  providers.  The  WAN  system  will  use  a 
shared  database  to  track  case  management  and  access 
information.  Each  individual  who  seeks  assistance  will 
undergo  assessment  and  will  be  provided  with 
informahon  about  available  job  placement  and 
preparation,  adult  literacy  and  ESL,  alternative  education, 
skill  training,  and  higher  education  programs.  No  matter 
where  cm  individual  seeks  this  information,  that  person 
will  be  able  to  find  out  about  all  available  programs 
throughout  the  City  immediately.  This  is  much  more 
efficient  than  previous  practice,  which  required  case 
workers  to  search  out  appropriate  programs  by  making 
individual  telephone  calls  or  contacts.  For  example,  using 
the  WAN,  a  case  worker  could  locate  a  day  care  slot  for  the 
days  and  time  needed  for  someone  to  attend  a  specific  job 
training  program.  The  WAN  system  wiU  link  EDIC  to 
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community  organizations  operating  education  and 
tTciining  programs  and  public  high  schools.  This  system  is 
scheduled  to  go  on-line  this  svunmer. 

•  Healthy  Boston  Cable  Television  ESL  Classes.  The  City's 
Healthy  Boston  initiative  is  developing  an  ESL 
instructional  program  for  the  City's  cable  TV  channel  to 
reach  greater  numbers  of  people.  In  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone  ESL  providers,  including  ABCD, 
Alianza  Hispana,  Waitt  House,  Jewish  Vocational  Services, 
all  report  long  waiting  lists  for  such  classes.  Healthy 
Boston's  ESL  Program  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  mandate  from 
Mayor  Menino  along  with  Healthy  Boston's  emphasis  on 
integrating  Boston's  newer  immigrants  into  the 
community.  It  will  be  available  on  the  City's  cable  system 
in  early  1995.  Healthy  Boston  will  develop  neighborhood 
study  groups  to  supplement  the  television  instruction. 

in.  COMMUNITY  AND  TECHNOLOGY  PROJECT 

Concept 

Boston  seeks  to  Unk  the  Empowerment  Zone's  existing  informa- 
tion infrastructiu'e  and  to  make  new  technological  resources 
available  to  constituencies  within  the  Empowerment  Zone  (resi- 
dents, businesses,  community  orgaiuzatioris,  schools  and  librar- 
ies). Services  would  be  customer-driven,  taking  into 
consideration  the  various  linguistic  minorities  within  the  Em- 
powerment Zone,  with  feedback  mechanisms  to  enable  the  sys- 
tem to  evolve  and  change. 

Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  Community  and  Technology  Pro- 
ject will  use  technology  to: 

•  integrate  the  major  components  of  Boston's  Empowerment 
Zone:  economic  opportiinity,  education  and  jobs  training, 
and  healthy  neighborhoods  and  families. 

•  identify,  organize,  coordinate  and  communicate  the 
human,  physical  emd  capital  resources  within  the 
Empowerment  Zone; 

•  connect  to  economic  and  commuruty  development 
resources  within  and  outside  the  Empowerment  Zone; 

•  empower  residents  to  engage  with  and  use  the  technology 
of  the  21st  century  economy; 
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•  inform  residents  about  the  Empowerment  Zone  process, 
and  create  mechanisms  for  direct  citizen  involvement  in 
monitoring  and  evaluating  results  in  a  process  of 
continuous  improvement 

In  formulating  the  program  for  Boston's  Community  and  Tech- 
nology Project,  the  follov^ing  key  features  and  objectives  were 
identified: 

•  Consumer  driven,  with  mechanisms  for  ongoing  consimier 
feedback  and  refinement  of  the  system  in  response  to 
consumer-identified  needs  and  priorities.  A  Commuivity 
and  Technology  Working  Group,  with  broad  membership 
including  busmesses,  neighborhood  and  tenant 
associations,  academic  institutions,  community-based 
organizations  and  government,  will  guide  the  process  of 
designing  and  monitonng  this  experiment.  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  Workmg  Group  will  be  residents  of 
the  Empowerment  Zone.  The  system  will  be  designed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  documentation  of  user  requests 
and  feedback  to  inform  an  ongoing  process  of 
improvement  and  refmement,  and  will  also  provide 
efficient  channels  for  citizen  action  and  public  policy 
advocacy. 

•  Capable  of  creating  and  sustaining  long-term  impacts  in 
the  areas  of  community  economic  development,  integrated 
services,  reductions  in  crime  and  violence,  and  the 
strengthening  of  community  capacity  and  fabric.  The 
Community  and  Technology  component  of  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone  proposal  represents  a  five-year 
investment  in  community  capacity  building  with  short- 
and  long-term  benchmarks.  This  investment  will  build 
marketable  skills,  promote  economic  development  at  all 
levels  within  the  Empowerment  Zone  and  for  residents  of 
the  Zone,  and  provide  a  framework  of  skills  and  physical 
and  social  infrastructure  for  future  growth  and 
development. 

•  Responsive  to  the  multicultural  character  of  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone.  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone 
contains  long-time  African  American,  Cfiinese,  Puerto 
Rican  and  white  residents  as  well  as  many  newer  groups  — 
Brazilian,  Cambodian,  Cape  Verdean,  Dominican,  El 
Salvadoran,  Haitian,  Irish  and  Vietnamese  immigrants. 
Technology  that  makes  critical  information  available  in 
diverse  languages  —  whether  on-line  or  on  cable  television 
—  can  ensure  that  Empowerment  Zone  programs  empower 
all  residents  regardless  of  language. 
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Boston's  Community  and  Technology  Project  is  designed  to  use, 
build  on  and  interconnect  currently  underutilized  technical  and 
community  resources: 

•  Public  schools  within  the  Empowerment  Zone  are  wired 
but  do  not  share  compatible  software  and  are  not 
networked. 

•  Branch  libraries  within  the  Empowerment  Zone  each 
contain  a  computer  connected  to  the  main  library  as  well 
as  computer-literate  staff. 

•  Major  social  service  agencies  serving  a  multicultural 
population  contain  computer  banks  used  for  job  training 
programs. 

•  The  City  of  Boston  produces  for  and  controls  its  own  cable 
channel. 

•  BNN-TV,  the  local  non-profit  community  cable  foundation 
with  two  cable  stations,  has  wired  access  to  most  of 
Boston's  public  schools  and  many  institutions  such  as  nine 
of  the  Boston's  14  community  health  centers,  an  interactive 
television  capacity  on  one  channel,  a  training  and 
production  studio  in  the  heart  of  the  Empowerment  Zone, 
a  mobile  production  urut  and  other  resources. 

•  The  Boston  cable  system  has  an  existing  capacitv  to  handle 
voice,  data  and  video/ audio,  most  households  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone  have  a  television,  more  than  125,000 
Boston  households  receive  cable  television,  and  within  the 
Empowerment  Zone  most  linguistic  minority  households 
have  cable  access  for  programmmg  in  their  own  language. 

•  Some  of  the  Empowerment  Zone's  residents  and  many  of 
its  non-profit  organizahons  and  institutions  have 
computers  that  serve  only  a  word  processing  or  accounting 
function,  but  could  be  used  run  many  additional  software 
progran\s  if  they  were  made  available.  ©BULLET  = 
Corporations  in  the  Boston  area  recycle  older  computer 
equipment  to  commuruty  groups,  but  groups  within  the 
Empowerment  Zone  have  had  difficulty  accessing  these 
resources. 
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III.  COMMUNITY  AND  TECHNOLOGY  PROJECT 

Details 

Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  Community  and  Technology  Pro- 
ject will  fulfill  the  criteria  described  above  by  establishing  five 
key  programs: 

•  Citizen  Activists  Network:  1000  by  2000 

•  Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education 

•  Community  Computing  and  Technology  Centers 

•  One-Stop  Human  Services  Network 

•  Community  Net 

Citizen  Activists  Network:  1000  by  2000 

The  Citizen  Activists  Network  seeks  to  empower  residents  by 
ir^stalling  and /or  linking  1000  computers  with  modems  by  the 
year  2000  in  the  homes  or  workplaces  of  activist  citizens  of  all 
ages,  beginning  with  a  pilot  network  of  50  people  in  year  1,  100 
additional  people  in  year  2,  and  approximately  200  additional 
people  per  year  in  years  3  and  following. 

The  Network  acknowledges  the  critical  role  played  by  activist 
citizens  in  empowerment  in  the  areas  of  neighborhood  safet), 
economic  development,  parenting  support,  youth  activities,  pre- 
venhve  health  and  peer  counseling.  The  Network  will  enable 
people  active  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  irutiative  to  share  infor- 
mation quickly  to: 

•  Inform  one  another  of  critical  events  and  meetings  without 
requiring  extensive  time  or  postage; 

•  Inform  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  community  about  job 
openings,  youth  events,  health  education  programs,  and 
opportunihes  for  self-  and  community-improvement  so 
that  they  can  in  turn  inform  others; 

•  Discuss  critical  community  issues; 

•  Create  flyers,  newsletters  and  bulletins; 

•  Send  and  respond  to  action  alerts  with  regard  to  legislative 
initiatives,  opportunities  that  require  quick  decisions  or 
pubUc  safety  issues; 
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•  Coordinate  business  and  housing  strategies;  and 

•  Strengthen  active  citizenship  within  the  Empowerment 
Zone  by  providing  a  way  for  residents  and  local  business 
people  to  monitor  and  evaluate  progress,  recommend 
strategic  adjustments,  and  more  quickly  institutionalize 
successful  components  of  the  Empowerment  Zone 
initiative. 

Computers  would  be  located  in  the  homes  or  workplaces  of 
neighborhood  and  block  association  coordinators,  religious  and 
grass-roots  leaders,  neighborhood  business  leaders,  and  busi- 
nesses that  serve  as  informal  centers  for  the  community  such  as 
some  Mom  and  Pop  stores  or  barbershops.  Sites  would  be  se- 
lected through  a  formal  peer  review  process  administered  by  a 
rotating  committee  representing  the  community's  economic,  so- 
cial and  religious  constituencies.  Some  participants  would  be 
linked  to  HANDS-NET,  a  national  electronic  network  for  social 
change. 

This  strategy  is  modeled  after  the  pioneering  work  of  Alan  Shaw, 
MIT  doctoral  candidate  in  Computer  Science  in  the  Four  Comers 
Neighborhood  of  Dorchester  in  connecting  community  residents 
by  computer. 

A  critical  element  of  this  Network  is  Youthnet,  linking  activist 
youth  from  community  organizations,  youth  groups,  schools  and 
after-school  programs.  Developed  by  young  people  and  mod- 
eled on  the  Youthnet  currently  in  development  in  Boston,  it 
would  link  youth  to  information  about  programs  and  services  for 
young  people,  on-line  and  interactive  tutorial  help,  on-line  dia- 
logue, and  educational  course  offering,  job  listings  and  training 
information. 

Recycled  computers  provided  through  the  East/West  Founda- 
tion of  the  Boston  Computer  Society  and  corporate  contributions 
will  reduce  hardware  costs.  Consulting  expertise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system,  the  training  of  participants  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  feedback  and  refinements  in  the  system  would  be 
available  through  such  local  agencies  and  institutions  as  the 
Community  Action  Information  Network  (CAIN),  the  William 
Monroe  Trotter  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Black  Culture,  the 
Gaston  Institute  for  Latino  Community  Development  and  Public 
Policy,  and  the  Institute  for  Asian  American  Studies  at 
UMASS/ Boston,  the  Metro-Boston  Community  Wide  Education 
and  Information  Service  CWEIS),  BNN-TV,  the  Technical  Devel- 
opment Center  (TDC),  the  Boston  Computer  Society  and  others. 
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Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education 

Residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  have  identified  business 
ou^nership  as  one  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  empowerment. 
There  are  many  obstacles  for  both  existing  business  owners  and 
would-be  entrepreneurs  to  overcome  —  regulatory  approvals, 
capital,  good  technical  advice  and  assistance  —  obstacles  that  are 
often  magnified  for  low-income  people.  The  difficulty  of  visiting 
three  or  four  government  agencies,  understanding  all  of  the 
regulatory  barriers  and  identifying  sources  of  capital  can  be 
formidable. 

Thus,  a  key  element  of  Boston's  Strategic  Plan  is  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  Empowerment  Zone  of  a  one-stop  center  for 
Business  Development  and  Education  whose  goal  is  to  be  the 
catalyst  for  business  growth  and  expansion  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone.  By  consolidating  in  one  location  information  about  en- 
trepreneurship,  Empowerment  Zone  residents  will  have  a  single, 
easily  identifiable  location  to  seek  out  assistance  in  starting  or 
expanding  a  business.  The  Boston  Center  for  Busmess  Develop- 
ment and  Education  will  be  a  centralized,  one-stop  center  that 
will  provide  a  variety  of  business  development  services,  technical 
assistance,  financing  programs  and  business  training  programs. 
The  Boston  Center  is  discussed  in  full  in  Chapter  3,  Partnership 
InvestTnents  in  Economic  Opportunity  and  job. 

A  key  feature  of  the  Boston  Center  is  its  Business  Development 
Department,  which  will  offer  business  people  access  to  technol- 
ogy. The  Business  Development  Department  will  accommodate 
a  public  display  area  providing  up-to-date  information  and  cin 
electronic  bulletin  board.  A  client  resource  center  will  provide 
access  to  personal  computer  work  stations,  printers,  and  televi- 
sions, CD-ROM  technology,  and  interachve  videos.  Computers 
would  be  linked  to  local  and  narional  networks.  The  Boston 
Center  would  be  linked  by  computer  to  satellite  locations,  such 
as  Community  Development  Corporations,  providing  greater 
access  to  business  information. 

In  addition  to  the  face-to-face  counseling  and  assistance  available 
at  the  Boston  Center,  computers  and  computer  data  bases  could 
offer  such  information  and  services  as; 

•  micro-  and  small-business  loan  information 

•  technical  assistance/education  database  for  small 
businesses 

•  copyright,  patent  and  other  intellectual  property 
information 
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•  small  business  management  information 

•  empowerment  Zone  tax  incentive  information 

•  local  business  goods  and  services 

•  listings  of  purchasing  needs  of  major  businesses  and 
iiistifutions  to  be  matched  with  Empowerment  Zone 
busmesses'  capabilities  and  inventones 

•  listings  of  certified  minority  and  women  business  entities, 
and  mformation  on  how  to  become  certified 

•  the  massachusetts  goods  and  services  bid  bulletm  listing 
state  bidding  opportuiuties  (commg  on-line  m  1995) 

•  listmg  of  busmesses  for  sale  or  rent  m  the  empowerment 
zone 

•  real  estate  bulletin  board  of  businesses  or  business 
properties  for  sale  or  lease,  as  well  as  foreclosed  or 
abandoned  property 

•  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  programs 

Community  Computing  and  Technology  Centers 

Communitv  Computing  and  Technology  Centers  would  offer 
hands-on  trammg  in  the  use  of  computers,  software  programs, 
and  networks,  as  well  as  computer  availability.  The  Centers 
would  build  on  the  existmg  computer  and  cable  capacity  of 
communitv-based  organizations  such  as  Alianza  Hispana,  Asian 
American  Civic  Association,  the  Boston  Neighborhood  Net- 
work's Roxbury  studio.  Freedom  House,  and  United  South  End 
Settlements. 

The  Community  Computing  and  Technology  Centers  would  be 
places  where  existing  job  traming  programs  in  new  technologies 
would  be  enhanced  with  additional  equipment  and  training. 
Trainmg  could  be  offered  to  young  people  after  school  and  to  all 
residents  durmg  the  evenmgs  and  on  weekends. 

These  Centers,  in  addition  to  conventional  job  training  activities, 
would  build  community  capacity,  provide  access  to  critical  skills 
for  adults  to  move  up  in  their  current  jobs,  expose  young  people 
to  emergmg  career  areas,  provide  on-ramps  to  the  Internet  and 
other  national  and  intemahonal  networks,  and  encourage  the 
production  and  communication  of  local  perspectives  in  and  on 
the  media. 
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On-site  personnel  will  provide  instruction  as  well  as  formally 
train  community  residents,  including  some  who  could  become 
future  technology  teachers.  Training  and  technical  assistance 
could  be  provided  by  Community  Action  and  Information  Net- 
work, the  Commuiuty-Wide  Education  and  Information  Services 
Initiative  and  others. 

One-Stop  Human  Services  Network 

The  Human  Services  Network  will  link  Commtmity  Health  Cen- 
ters, Boston  City  Hospital,  child  care  centers,  after-school  pro- 
grams, multi-service  centers,  settlement  houses,  shelters, 
community-based  organizations  and  other  human  service 
providers  so  that  case  managers  could  more  easily  refer  individu- 
als in  need  of  a  particular  medical  or  social  service. 

Each  site  would  have  access  to  Micro-Max  software,  a  software 
program  that  determines  a  Massachusetts  resident's  ehgibility 
for  government  assistance.  It  was  developed  by  Boston's  Health 
and  Hospitals  Department  with  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
Greater  Boston  Legal  Services.  Other  resources  that  could  be 
accessed  by  computer  by  case  managers  could  include: 

•  health  resources  databases  and  supportive  services 
information; 

•  family  Solutions  On-Line  Counseling,  including  assistance 
for  couples,  teens  and  runaways;  and 

•  service  Providers  Info  Network  (SPIN),  a  database  of 
information  on  AIDS  and  HIV  (includes  technical 
assistance,  service  providers  and  treatment  discussions) 

Community  Net 

Community  Net  is  a  bulletin  board  for  community  residents  and 
organizations,  schools,  libraries,  community  technology  centers, 
Youthnet  and  the  Citizen  Activists  Network.  Such  a  network  will 
help  to  counter  the  isolation  often  associated  with  poverty. 

Residents  and  organizations  will  obtain  information  from  the 
home  through  a  touch-tone  telephone,  cable  TV  or  through  a 
modem.  They  will  have  the  opportunity  for  electronic  dialogue 
on-line  and  on  interactive  BNN-TV. 

Community  Net  will  be  conceptualized,  planned  and  imple- 
mented with  Empowerment  Zone  residents  of  all  ages,  races, 
ethnic  groups  and  languages  to  ensure  that  it  meets  the  needs  of 
residents  and  remains  responsive  to  changes  in  local  opportuni- 
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ties,  needs  and  conditions.  The  Community  Net  will  include  the 
following: 

•  Community  Calendar  of  conimunity  meetings,  forums, 
programs,  adult  education  and  job  training  opportunities, 
children's  and  youth  activities,  cultural  and  other  events. 

•  JobsNet  with  job  listmgs  in  and  outside  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone;  job  framing  programs  (the 
Massachusetts  trainmg  and  employment  directory  is 
already  on-line);  America  On  Line  Career  Center 
(including  resume  templates,  self-employment  services, 
career  guidance  services,  regional  job  listings,  employment 
agency  database,  and  talent  and  skills  bank  for  "searchable 
talent  database");  a  help  line. 

•  Metro-Boston  Community-Wide  Education  and 
Information  Services  (CWEIS)  containing  literacy,  ESL, 
GED  classes,  and  adult  education  listings  and  resources. 

•  Business  directory  of  certified  minority  and  women 
busmess  enterprises  (both  contractors  and  providers  of 
goods  and  services). 

•  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  and  business  tax  incentives 

eligibility  mformation,  such  as  the  written  question  and 
answer  information  brochure  about  Empowerment  Zone 
tax  mcentives  described  in  Chapter  VII. 

•  Real  estate  bulletin  board  with  information  on  loans  and 
mortgages,  below-market  loans  for  low-income  residents, 
apartment  rental  information  and  house  listings  in 
cooperation  with  local  realtors. 

•  Interactive  courses  on  small  business  development  and 
management,  home  buying,  ESL  and  GED  on  BNN-TA'  and 
Boston  Cable  Access  Channel;  courses  would  given  in  the 
vanous  languages  spoken  by  Empowerment  Zone 
residents. 
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CHAPTER  7 


EMPOWERMENT  ZOXE  TAX  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAMS 


I.  BACKGROUND  AND  RATIONALE 

Businesses  at  all  levels  —  small  businesses  serving  a  local  market, 
more  established  businesses  that  export  outside  the  region  and 
those  in  newly  emergmg  industries  ~  all  face  issues  of  controlling 
costs,  which  are  frequently  higher  in  inner  city  locations  than 
elsewhere.  Lowering  the  cost  of  conductmg  business  in  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone  makes  it  more  likely  that  existing  firms  will 
expand  and  new  firms  will  choose  to  locate  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone.  One  mechanism  for  lowering  costs  is  by  lowering  taxes 
for  businesses  that  choose  to  locate  or  expand  in  the  Empower- 
ment Zone,  a  key  feature  of  the  federal  program.  The  City  of 
Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  agree  that  tax 
incentives  are  a  powerful  tool  of  economic  development  and  have 
taken  steps  to  enhance  the  federal  incentives  with  a  program  of 
state  and  local  tax  incentives.  Thus,  businesses  in  the  Empow- 
erment Zone  will  have  access  to  an  array  of  federal,  state  and  local 
tax  incentives  and  benefits  that  together  provide  a  strong  advan- 
tage to  business  expansion  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

II.  CITY  AND  STATE  TAX  INCENTIVES 

Boston  is  well  versed  in  tax  incentive  targeting  and  use.  Boston 
has  access  to  a  tool-kit  of  local  and  state  tax  incentive  instruments 
that  complement  the  federal  contribution.  As  a  result,  Boston  can 
provide  a  superior  yield  of  economic  results  for  the  federal  tax 
expenditure  investment. 

At  the  same  time,  Boston  needs  the  special  federal  tax  incentives 
for  the  Empowerment  Zone  m  order  to  focus  our  state  and  city 
tax  relief  powers  on  jobs  and  thereby  address  our  most  pressing 
economic  problem  —  the  loss  of  jobs.  Boston  has  lost  11  percent 
of  its  jobs  since  1988  and  the  pam  from  such  downturns  has  fallen 
heavily  on  poorer  areas,  such  as  Empowerment  Zone  neighbor- 
hoods, already  suffering  higher  base  levels  of  unemployment. 

The  City  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  are 
expanding  tax  incentive  powers  through  the  Commonwealth's 
newly  established  Economic  Development  Incentive  Program 
(EDIP),  which  creates  a  type  of  enterprise  zone  called  Economic 
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Opportunity  Areas  (EOA's).  The  EDIP  provides  a  mechanism 
for  municipalities  to  stimulate  economic  development  in  eco- 
nomically-distressed areas.  The  application  is  a  three-stage 
process.  The  first  stage  involves  the  municipality's  applying  for 
designation  as  an  Economic  Target  Area  (ETA)  for  a  distressed 
area  within  its  jurisdiction.  In  the  second  stage,  the  municipality 
identifies  specific  areas  or  sites  with  economic  growth  potential 
for  designahon  as  EOA's.  In  the  third  stage,  individual  develop- 
ment projects  located  in  an  EOA  are  designated  by  the  city  and 
certified  by  the  state.  Tax  benefits  accrue  to  these  cerhfied  pro- 
jects, including  a  10  percent  abandoned  building  rehabilitation 
deduction,  and  a  five  percent  investment  tax  credit  on  the  cost  of 
R&D  or  manufacturing  equipment.  The  program  also  provides 
two  alternative  mechanisms  whereby  the  municipality  grants  a 
property  tax  abatement  to  certified  projects. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  successfully  completed  the  first  stage  of 
this  three-part  process  and  was  awarded  designation  as  an  ETA 
on  May  20,  1994.  The  Commonwealth  made  its  designation 
prior  to  the  Empowerment  Zone  deadline  of  June  30  to  demon- 
strate its  commitment  to  this  process  and  the  state/local  coop- 
eration that  is  taking  place  around  the  revitalization  of 
low-income  areas  through  concerted  and  strategic  economic  in- 
centive programs.  Boston  will  coordinate  the  state  and  federal 
programs  in  order  to  maximize  tax  benefits  for  projects  locating 
in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

Boston's  principal  revenue  source  is  the  property  tax  and  its 
principal  tax  incentive  has  been  the  authority  to  reduce  and 
stabilize  property  taxes  for  Urban  Redevelopment  and  Industrial 
Park  developments  and  businesses.  The  Urban  Redevelopment 
tax  incentive,  Massachusetts  General  Laws  Chapter  121A,  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  The  devel- 
oper of  an  approved  Chapter  121 A  project  pays  a  tax  based  on  a 
defined  formula  pursuant  to  a  written  contract  with  the  City  of 
Boston  instead  of  the  normal  property  tax.  The  developer  of  an 
approved  Chapter  121A  project  is  limited  annually  to  an  eight 
percent  return  on  amounts  invested  in  the  project. 

The  use  of  the  121A  tax  incentive  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
Boston  out  of  a  long  depression  with  a  new  era  of  growth  and 
development  beginning  around  1960.  Some  of  the  earHest  of 
Boston's  new  office  skyscrapers  rose  into  the  skyline  under  the 
protection  of  121A  stable  tax  contracts,  including  the  landmark 
Prudential  Tower.  After  business,  professional,  and  financial 
services  growth  stabilized,  the  121A  program  helped  to  keep 
housing  affordable  for  many  City  dwellers.  One  of  the  more 
recent  uses  of  Chapter  121A  has  been  to  attract  new  technology 
companies  to  the  circumferential  corridor  of  Boston.  The  121A 
designation  was  used  for  the  construction  of  a  biotechnology 
manufacturing  facility  at  AUston  Landing,  Boston  by  the  Gen- 
zyme  Corporation,  the  first  such  manufacturing  facility  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Boston's  other  property  tax  incentive  program,  authorized  under 
Chapter  1093  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws,  applies  to 
Industrial  Parks  run  by  the  City's  Economic  Development  and 
Industrial  Corporation  (EDIC).  This  legislative  provision  allows 
the  suspension  of  property  taxes  for  industrial  tenants,  so  that 
industrial  park  rents  may  be  subsidized  and  stabilized  through  a 
payment  contract.  Both  of  Boston's  largest  industrial  parks  -  the 
Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  and  the  Crosstown  Industrial  Park 
--  are  located  within  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

III.  FEDERAL  TAX  INCENTIVES 

The  Empowerment  Zone  program  provides  businesses  access  to 
three  powerful  tax  incentives.  First,  the  employer  wage  credit 
allows  an  Empowerment  Zone  business  to  apply  a  credit  to  its 
federal  tax  bill  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  hrst  515,000  earned  bv 
each  qualified  employee  who  lives  and  works  in  the  Empower- 
ment Zone.  Second,  the  increased  Section  179  expensing  deduc- 
tion (the  accelerated  depreciation  allowance)  enables  qualified 
busmesses  to  deduct  up  to  $37,500  immediately  when  making 
certam  investments  in  buildings  or  equipment,  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  scheduled  depreciation.  Doing  so  enables  the  beneficiary 
to  enjoy  its  tax  savings  now  when  it  can  use  these  funds  for 
further  mvestment.  Finally,  tax-exempt  status  is  extended  to 
bonds  that  are  used  to  raise  funds  for  Empowerment  Zone  pro- 
jects, making  them  more  attractive  to  investors,  thereby  reducing 
the  cost  of  raising  money  for  an  Empowerment  Zone  project. 
Boston  is  well-versed  in  the  use  of  tax  exempt  bond  fmancmg. 
Both  the  Boston  Industrial  Development  Fmancmg  Authority 
and  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Financmg  Authority  are  avail- 
able to  issue  such  bonds  and,  moreover,  could  package  several 
together  to  sell  at  wholesale  rates,  thus  lowermg  overhead  costs. 
The  federal  tax  mcentives,  m  particular  the  employer  wage  credit, 
complement  the  state  and  local  tax  mcentives  m  a  critical  way. 
City  and  state  programs  work  through  reducmg  capital  costs; 
they  do  not  address  labor  costs.  While  city  property  tax  policy 
and  state  renovation  deductions  reduce  the  cost  of  some  struc- 
tures, and  corporate  investment  tax  credits  help  pay  for  new  and 
efficient  equipment,  Boston  needs  to  re-employ  its  labor  force; 
the  Empowerment  Zone  wage  credit  is  an  ideal  tool  for  this  task. 

Syndication  of  the  Employer  Wage  Credit 

To  enhance  the  value  of  the  wage  credit  to  new  start-up  busi- 
nesses, Boston  proposes  that  the  federal  government  allow  the 
credit  to  be  syndicated,  much  as  is  done  today  with  the  low 
income  housing  credit.  Many  new  busmesses,  just  gettmg  off  the 
ground,  will  not  generate  income  sufficient  to  owe  taxes.    For 
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such  businesses,  the  ability  to  "sell"  their  credit  would  generate  a 
benefit  they  would  not  realize  otherwise.  While  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  a  carryback  of  three  years  and  a  carryover  of  15  years 
for  any  unused  wage  credit,  the  syndication  option  would  be 
more  attractive  to  new  start-up  businesses,  whose  first  years  of 
operation,  when  financial  situahons  are  marginal,  are  critical  to 
their  ultimate  success. 

Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 

In  addition  to  the  tax  incentives  for  businesses,  it  is  equally 
important  to  disseminate  information  about  the  Earned  Income 
Tax  Credit,  one  of  the  most  significant  anti-poverty  measures  in 
existence  today.  Under  this  benefit,  a  family  with  a  child  earning 
less  than  $23,050  may  be  eligible  to  receive  up  to  $2,364.  The 
benefit  is  available  for  both  married  and  single  parents  and  is 
available  even  if  no  income  tax  is  owed.  The  credit  is  easy  to 
apply  for,  requiring  only  the  filmg  of  a  federal  income  tax  return 
Form  1040  or  1040A  and  Schedule  EIC.  Boston  will  include 
information  about  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  in  all  materials 
about  the  Empowerment  Zone  tax  incentives. 

IV.  SUMMARY  OF  CITY,  STATE,  AND  FEDERAL  TAX 
INCENTIVES 

The  full  menu  of  tax  incentives  available  to  qualified  businesses 
in  the  Empowerment  Zone  is  summarized  below; 


riTY  PROPERTY  TAX: 
Established  Incentives 
121A  Urban  Renewal 

i 

Replace  property  tax  with 
contractual  payment 

1093  industrial  Park 

Suspend  property  tax  for 
mdustriai  tenants 

New  tools  for  Masi   LcOJwmic  Opparlu 
Five  year  phase-in 

11(1/  Areas 

Taxes  rise  from  zero  to  100%  over 
five  years 

Tax  Increment  Exemption 

Five  to  20-year  hjll  or  partial 
exemption  for  improvements 

rPATE  CORPORATE  AND  INCOME  TAXES 

Established  Incmtires 
R&D  Tax  Credit 

5%  on  qualifying  equipment 

Investment  Tax  Credit 

3%  of  qualifying  investments 

NeV'  tools  for  Mass.  Economic  Opporlu 
ITC  Bonus 

riily  Areas 

ITC  raised  from  3'>o  to  5"-.. 

10%  rehab  cost  deduction 

For  expenditures  to  renovate  an 
Abandoned  Building 

FEDERAL  EMPOWERMENT  ZONE  BENEFTTS: 

New  tools 

20%  ($3,000  wage  credit) 

Only  tax  instrument  specifically 
targeted  to  jobi 

Section  179  expensing 

Accelerates  depreciation                  i 
write-offs                                             1 

$3M  tax  exempt  bond 

Reduces  capital  costs  for                 | 
investment 
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V.  MARKETING  THE  TAX  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
EMPOWERMENT  ZONE 

As  part  of  the  Strategic  Plan,  the  City  of  Boston  will  ensure  that 
eligible  businesses  are  aware  of  and  understand  all  of  the  avail- 
able tax  incentives  by  undertaking  a  marketing  program.  Infor- 
mation will  be  dissemmated  through  various  media,  such  as  local 
newspapers.  Boards  of  Trade,  the  public  access  cable  channel  and 
on  the  proposed  Community  Net,  a  computer  bulletin  board. 
(See  Chapter  VI,  Building  Community  Through  Teduwlogy.) 

Because  the  wage  credit  is  a  tax  mcentive  directed  specifically  to 
)obs,  information  about  this  credit  will  be  included  in  all  job 
trammg  programs  and  job  data  bases.  In  addition,  a  prospective 
job  seeker  could  be  given  a  printed,  voucher-like  document  ex- 
plainmg  the  wage  credit,  which  she  or  he  could  present  when 
applying  for  )obs  or  attach  to  a  job  application  form.  Thus,  the 
Empowerment  Zone  resident  job-seeker  will  have  a  tool  of  em- 
powerment to  enhance  her  or  his  own  job  candidacy. 

Boston  will  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Neighborhood  Commerce  to 
develop  a  campaign  to  make  businesses  aware  of  the  tax  incen- 
tives, particularly  the  wage  credit. 

VI.  EMPOWERMENT  ZONE  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
AWARENESS  ENHANCEMENT 

As  a  service  to  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan,  the 
Bank  ot  Boston  developed  a  question  and  answer  mlormational 
paper  on  the  Empowerment  Zone  tax  incentives.  (See  below.) 
This  paper  will  form  the  basis  of  an  Empowerment  Zone  busmess 
information  campaign.  Additional  information  will  be  devel- 
oped about  the  state  Economic  Opportunity  Area  mcentives 
when  Boston  has  completed  the  second  stage  of  the  application 
process  In  addition,  all  Empowerment  Zone  marketing  materi- 
als will  contam  information  about  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit, 
a  powerful  anti-poverty  tool. 

Federal  Tax  Incentives 

Empowerment  Zone  status  extends  generous  tax  breaks  to  busi- 
nesses and  mdividuals  located  in  the  designated  area.  The  fol- 
lowing section  describes  these  benefits  in  simple  terms.  Of 
course,  potential  users  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  for  complete  details. 
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Q.     What  forms  of  favorable  tax  treatment  are  available  to 
businesses  in  the  Empowerment  Zone? 

A.     There  are  three  powerful  tax  incentives  designed  to  help 
businesses  thrive  in  the  EZ:  (1)  an  employer  wage  credit, 

(2)  an  accelerated  depreciarion  allowance  and 

(3)  tax-exempt  bond  fmancmg. 

The  Employer  Wage  Credit 

Q.     Let's  start  with  the  employer  wage  credit.  How  does  it 
work? 

A.     The  employer  wage  credit  allows  any  business  in  the  EZ 
to  reduce  its  federal  tax  liability  for  at  least  ten  years.  For 
the  first  7  years  (1994  through  2001),  the  business  can  apply 
a  credit  to  its  federal  tax  liability  equal  to  20%  of  the  first 
$15,000  earned  by  each  "qualified  employee."  (Qualified 
employees  are  persons  who  live  and  work  in  the  EZ.)  For 
each  of  the  next  three  years  the  credit  declines,  first  to  IS"!. 
of  eligible  wages  m  year  8  (2002),  then  to  10%  in  year  9 
(2003)  and  finally  to  5%  in  year  ten  (2004). 

Q.     How  can  I  use  a  tax  credit? 

A.     A  tax  credit  works  just  like  a  cash  payment  towards 
federal  tax  liabihties.  For  example,  suppose  you  own  a 
hardware  store  in  the  EZ;  the  business  employs  six  persons 
who  earn  at  least  $15,000  and  its  federal  taxes  amount  to 
$40,000.  Because  of  the  employer  tax  credit,  this  liability  is 
reduced  by  $18,000  (6  x  .20  x  $15,000)  to  $22,000. 
In  general,  this  firm  would  receive  credits  as  outlined 
below. 


But  what  if  I  have  no  federal  tax  liabihties,  or  they 
amount  to  less  than  the  ehgible  credit  value? 

If  you  cannot  fully  take  advantage  of  the  employer  tax 
credit  due  to  msufficient  tax  liabilities,  the  credit  may  be 
carried  forward  for  as  many  as  15  years.  Credits  may  also 


Percent  of 

Annual 

Eligible 

Credit  Per 

Number  of 

Credit 

Year 

Wages 

Employee 

Employees 

Value  . 

1994-2001 

20 

S3,000 

6 

$18,000 

2002 

15 

2,250 

6 

13,500 

2003 

10 

1,500 

6 

9,000 

2004 

5 

750 

6 

4,500 

1 

be  carried  back  for  as  many  as  three  years.  That  means  that 
credits  which  are  unused  in  one  year  may  be  applied  to 
wards  another  year's  liabihhes. 
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Q.     Are  there  any  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  employer  tax 
credit? 

A.  Yes.  Certain  businesses,  such  as  a  country  club,  are 
prohibited  from  usmg  the  credit.  Also,  the  federal  tax 
code  has  an  "alternative  minimum  tax"  which  in  some 
instances  may  over-ride  the  credit.  Still,  even  in 
instances  where  the  alternative  minimum  tax  applies, 
wage  credits  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  related  liability 
by  up  to  25%. 

The  Accelerated  Depreciation  Allowance  (i.e..  Section  179 
Deduction) 

Q.     How  about  the  accelerated  depreciation  allowance? 
How  does  that  work? 

A.     Accelerated  depreciation  allowances  enable  businesses  to 
deduct  certain  expenses  sooner  than  the  federal  tax 

code  would  ordinarily  allow.  Doing  so  enables  the 
busmess  to  reduce  the  amount  of  profit  it  reports 
and  reduce  its  tax  liabihty.  In  this  case,  qualified 
busmesses  may  deduct  up  to  $37,500  when  making 
certam  kinds  of  investments. 

For  example,  suppose  that  your  firm  purchased  a  computer 
svstem  costing  $25,000  and  had  the  financial  performance  shown 
below: 

Typically  only  a  fraction  of  the  computer  expense  could  be 
claimed  in  the  first  year  and  the  remamder  would  be  expensed 
in  future  years.  In  the  simplified  example,  one-third  of  the  ex- 
pense  is  claimed  ($8,333)  and  reported  earnings  are  $21,667.  In 

TYPICAL  CASE  AD  CASE  ! 


Total  Revenue 

S60.000 

560,000 

j      -  Operating  Expense 

30,000 

30,000                j 

i     -  Investment  Expense 

8333 

25,000 

'      -  Pre-Tax  Earnings 

21,667 

5,000 

1 

-  Federal  Taxes 

1 

6,067 

1,400 
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the  case  where  the  accelerated  depreciation  allowance  enabled 
the  firm  to  claim  all  of  the  expenses  ($25,000),  reported  earnings 
are  far  lower,  at  $5,000.  And  because  reported  earnings  are  lower 
in  the  latter  case,  so  is  the  federal  tax  liability,  which  is  deter- 
mined from  reported  earnings. 

In  subsequent  years,  of  course,  the  accelerated  depreciation  case 
would  have  a  higher  tax  liability,  since  there  would  be  no  further 
deductions  against  the  computer  purchase .  So  the  real  advantage 
of  the  accelerated  depreciation  case  is  that  it  allows  the  firm  to 
move  those  deductions  to  an  earlier  year. 

Q.     How  does  a  business  qualify  for  the  accelerated 
depreciation  allowance? 

A.     The  business  must  (1)  reside  within  the  EZ,  (2)  35%  of 
its  employees  must  reside  within  the  EZ,  (3)  most  of  its 
business  must  be  conducted  with  the  EZ  and  (4)  the 
expenses  must  be  incurred  as  investment  within  the  EZ. 
Also,  the  firm  must  meet  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
Section  179. 

Q.     What  type  of  investments  qualify'  for  the  accelerated 
depreciation  allowance? 

A.     Investments  must  be  made  toward  depreciable 

tangible  property  (i.e.,  buildings  or  equipment)  which 
reside,  or  will  reside  upon  acquisition,  within  the  EZ. 

Q.     Are  there  any  additional  restrictions  on  using  the 
accelerated  depreciation  allowance? 

A.     Yes,  because  this  incentive  is  targeted  towards  small 
and  medium-sized  businesses,  there  is  a  size  restriction. 
For  each  $1  of  qualified  expense  m  excess  of  $200,000, 
the  eligible  allowance  amount  declines  by  SI .  So,  for 
example,  if  the  qualified  investment  amounted  to 
$210,000,  only  $27,500  would  qualify  for  special 
treabnent.  ($210,000  exceeds  the  $200,000  Imiit  by  $10,000 
so  the  maximum  Section  179  deduction  of  $37,500  is  re 
duced  by  $10,000.) 

Tax-Exempt  Bond  Financing 

Q.     What  about  the  tax-exempt  bond  fmancmg? 

A.     By  extending  tax-exempt  status  to  bonds  that  are 

used  to  raise  funds  for  EZ  projects,  those  bonds  become 
more  attractive  to  investors.  Because  mvestors  are 
interested  only  in  the  after-tax  returns  on  investments,  tax- 
exempt  bonds  enable  them  to  accept  a  lower  pre-tax  rate 
of  return.  In  the  final  analysis,  that  makes  it  less 
expensive  for  the  bond  issuer  to  raise  money  for  an 
EZ  project. 
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For  example,  suppose  that  the  prevailing  rate  of  return  on  a  bond 
with  a  certain  amount  of  riskiness  is  9%.  Because  the  investor 
must  pay  taxes  on  the  interest  earned  from  holding  that  bond,  the 
bond-holder's  after-tax  return  is  6.5%  if  the  marginal  tax  rate  on 
the  interest  is  28%).  However,  if  that  bond-holder  becomes  ex- 
empt from  paying  federal  taxes  on  the  interest  earned,  he  or  she 
would  be  equally  willing  to  buy  a  bond  paying  6.5%. 

Q.     Are  there  are  restrictions  or  limits  on  eiigibilitv  for 
tax-exemption? 

A.     Yes,  the  financing  must  meet  all  requirements  pertammg 
to  allowable  use  of  funds.  Generally,  this  means  that  the 
funds  raised  must  be  committed  to  building  or 
rehabilitatmg  property  within  the  EZ,  or  acquinng 
business  equipment  for  use  within  the  EZ.  The 
maximum  amount  of  tax-exempt  status  granted  to  any 
individual's  bond  is  also  limited  to  $3  million.  Finally, 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  bond  will  be  termmated  if: 
(1)  the  property  financed  is  relocated  outside  of  the  EZ, 
or  (2)  the  bond  issuer  loses  its  status  as  an  EZ  business 
(outlined  above). 
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CHAPTER  8 


REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT  TO  FOSTER 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 


I.  BACKGROUND  AND  RATIONALE 

Designating  Boston  as  an  Empowerment  Zone  city  is  a  good 
investment  for  the  federal  government  because  Boston  has  the 
sophisticated  plaruiing  expertise,  development  tools,  and  agency 
capacity  to  carry  out  the  Empowerment  Zone  program  and  put 
the  federal  incentives  and  funds  to  work  quickly  and  efficiently. 
Boston  has  a  proven  track  record  of  innovation  and  success  in 
community  development. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  application  requests  that  governments 
look  at  themselves  in  the  formulation  of  this  Strategic  Plan  and 
identify  changes  that  will  be  made  in  state  and  local  organiza- 
tions and  procedures  to  facilitate  implementation  of  the  Strategic 
Plan.  We  in  Boston  have  already  begun  to  reinvent  government. 
The  reforms  being  undertaken  will  make  City  goverrunent  more 
responsive  and  the  City  of  Boston  more  competitive  in  the  world 
economy.  Similarly,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has 
also  focused  on  organizing  the  state  government  to  promote 
competitiveness.  Thus,  Boston  is  well-positioned  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  initiahve  and  to  do 
so  quickly. 

II.  PROMOTING  CITY  COMPETITIVENESS 

Boston's  reorganization  of  economic  development  has  at  its  foun- 
dation the  philosophy  that  government  should  be  structured  to 
respond  to  the  people  who  use  it  —  businesses  and  residents  ~ 
not  to  the  needs  of  bureaucrats  and  providers. 

Efforts  are  underway  to  reconfigure  the  City's  development 
agencies  to  create  a  coherent,  integrated  approach  to  develop- 
ment in  the  City  of  Boston.  Reforms  are  intended  to  maximize 
existing  resources,  enhance  the  City's  competitive  advantages, 
eliminate  bureaucratic  wrangling  and  delays,  and  improve  the 
efficient  dehvery  of  services. 

Creating  economic  opportunity  for  Empowerment  Zone  resi- 
dents depends  on  the  ability  of  business  to  establish  itself,  com- 
pete and  grow.   Government  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  the 
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ability  to  harm  business,  hindering  it  with  outdated  rules  and 
cumbersome  regulatory  processes.  But  government  also  has  the 
ability  to  promote  business  growth.  To  the  extent  that  a  govern- 
ment action  is  required,  it  should  be  easy  to  figure  out  the  process 
of  getting  a  decision  and  to  obtain  that  decision  in  a  timely 
fashion.  To  the  extent  that  more  involved  government  assistance 
is  needed  --  for  example  finding  a  site  for  business  expansion  or 
accessing  a  financing  program  --  that  assistance  should  be  also  be 
easy  to  access,  reliable  and  fast. 

In  November  1993,  Thomas  M.  Menino,  was  elected  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Boston.  He  announced  the  formation  of  a  Transi- 
tion Committee  to  review  and  evaluate  the  work  of  Boston's 
municipal  government.  The  Mayor  directed  the  Committee  to 
conduct  an  audit  of  Citv  operations  in  order  to  find  ways  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  government  services  and  programs  to 
Boston's  residents  and  institutions.  That  report  was  issued  in 
April  1994  and  its  recommendahons  are  currently  under  Mayoral 
review.  (See  the  Appendices.) 

Several  organizational  changes  and  other  reforms  are  already 
underway.  These  reforms  have  to  do  both  with  setting  a  consis- 
tent agenda  for  economic  development  throughout  City  govern- 
ment and  for  coordinating  the  departments  and  their  staffs  to  act 
in  a  unified  and  timely  fashion  around  individual  projects.  These 
innovations,  as  well  as  future  reforms,  will  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  implementation  of  Boston's  Strategic  Plan. 

The  Chief  Economic  Development  Officer. 

With  the  election  of  Mayor  Menino,  a  new  cabinet-style  govern- 
ment was  established  in  Boston.  The  cabinet-style  organizational 
structure  aligns  personnel  and  resources  along  functional  lines. 
Within  that  cabinet,  a  new  position  was  created  —  that  of  Chief 
Economic  Development  Officer  ~  who  is  responsible  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  a  successful  strategy  that 
promotes  the  economic  viability  of  the  City,  improves  the  climate 
for  private  investment  in  business  and  housing  development, 
promotes  and  markets  the  City's  competitive  advantage,  ex- 
pands employment  and  enhances  the  livability  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  Chief  Economic  Development  Officer  will  coordinate  all  City 
economic  policy  and  insure  that  the  programs  of  various  agencies 
contribute  toward  the  City's  overall  economic  development 
agenda,  whether  in  the  area  of  economic  development  assistance, 
housing,  jobs  and  community  services,  planning  and  zoning, 
permitting  or  marketing.  This  will  lend  clarity  to  the  develop- 
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ment  process  for  the  business  community  and  help  to  avoid 
intra-govemmental  conflict  that  can  arise  when  related  functions 
are  scattered  among  multiple  independent  staffs. 

Merger  of  Development  Agencies 

Boston  is  in  the  process  of  implementing  the  merger  of  two  major 
agencies  that  deal  with  economic  development,  the  Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authority  (BRA)  and  the  Economic  Development  and 
Industrial  Corporation  (EDIC).  The  BRA  is  the  City's  planning, 
zoning  and  urban  renewal  agency,  while  EDIC's  mandate  is  to 
create  and  retain  industrial  companies  and  jobs  in  Boston's  neigh- 
borhoods. Detailed  descriptions  of  these  and  other  relevant  City 
agencies  are  attached.  The  merger  was  approved  in  1993  and 
will  be  fully  implemented  by  the  Chief  Economic  Development 
Officer. 

The  merger  will  allow  for  a  much  more  coordinated  use  of 
economic  powers.  It  means  that  in  one  agency,  Boston  will  be 
able  to  do  land  use  planning,  zoning  and  marketmg;  assemble 
and  dispose  of  land;  negotiate  tax  agreements  that  guarantee  tax 
stability  for  new  development;  exercise  bonding  authority,  and 
run  job  training  programs  that  prepare  Boston  residents  for  jobs 
in  every  sector  of  our  economy.  While  all  of  these  tools  may  not 
be  needed  for  every  project,  all  will  be  available  so  that  Boston 
can  respond  quickly  to  the  needs  of  business  and  compete  effec- 
tively. The  combined  strengths  and  tools  of  these  two  entities 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  implementation  of  Boston's  Stra- 
tegic Plan. 

The  Office  of  Business  Services 

The  newly  created  Office  of  Business  Services  was  opened  by 
Mayor  Menino  as  a  "one-stop  shop"  for  government  assistance. 
Boston's  Office  of  Business  Services  is  a  customer-service  center 
and  acts  as  a  conduit  between  the  busmess  community,  public 
agencies  and  private  sector  resources.  The  Office  of  Business 
Services  provides  information,  access  and  advocacy  to  Boston's 
business  communitv,  and  ensures  that  busmesses  who  come  in 
contact  with  city  government  will  be  treated  promptly  and  cour- 
teously on  a  wide  array  of  services  and  programs.  When  a  local 
busmess  has  problem,  or  needs  advice  or  direction,  there  is  now 
one  telephone  number  to  call. 

The  Office  of  Busmess  Services  will  have  a  critical  role  to  play  in 
Boston's  Strategic  Plan  in  the  area  of  business  development.  It 
will  provide  assistance  to  help  businesses  navigate  the  regulatory 
and  other  hurdles  associated  with  any  form  of  business  develop- 
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ment,  such  as  finding  a  location,  securing  proper  permits  and 
zonii^g,  and  introducing  new  business  people  to  trade  and  com- 
munity associations.  (See  the  Appendices.) 

Streamlined  Development  Review  Process/ Article  80  of  the 
Boston  Zoning  Code 

Boston  is  committed  to  the  growth  of  its  economy  and  has  under- 
taken reforms  of  its  development  review  regulations .  Currently, 
procedural  requirements  are  found  m  various  sections  of  the 
Boston  Zoning  Code,  making  it  confusing  to  determme  how  best 
to  apply  for  approval  of  a  development  project.  Boston  seeks  to 
increase  predictability  and  accountability  when  reviewmg  sig- 
nificant developments  to  ensure  a  thorough  review  and  to  pro- 
vide a  clear  road  map  for  moving  important  investment 
opportunities  through  the  development  review  process,  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  quality  of  Boston's  environment  and 
urban  fabric.  A  new  zoning  article.  Article  80,  is  currently  being 
drafted  to  coordinate  and  streamline  all  aspects  of  development 
review.  Article  80  will  describe  in  easv-to- understand  terms  the 
process  of  getting  approval  for  any  project  regardless  of  size  or 
location  in  the  City.  It  will  also  set  forth  time  frames  for  incorpo- 
rating public  comment  and  the  review  processes  of  other  agen- 
cies, boards  and  commissions. 

Zoning  for  Economic  Development. 

Boston  has  nearly  completed  the  redrafting  of  the  Boston  Zoning 
Code,  which  had  not  been  updated  smce  1965.  The  new  zoning 
regulations  describe  the  kind  of  economy  and  urban  fabric  Bos- 
ton is  trying  to  build  in  the  1990's.  An  important  element  of  this 
new  zoning  is  the  establishment  of  areas  designated  as  Economic 
Development  Areas  (EDA's).  These  are  the  priority  growth 
areas  of  the  City  where  the  intent  is  to  promote  growth,  diversi- 
fication and  expansion  of  the  economy,  and  job  creation.  EDA's 
clarify  the  City's  land  use  priorities  and  establish  a  framework 
for  targeting  public  resources  and  expediting  regulatory  approv- 
als. Several  EDA's  are  located  m  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

III.  PROMOTING  STATE  COMPETITIVENESS 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  also  embarked  on  a 
major  initiative  to  reform  and  streamline  state  regulatory  proc- 
esses. This  means  that  at  both  the  municipal  and  state  levels, 
government  has  recognized  and  begun  to  implement  the  strate- 
gic changes  necessary  to  become  competirive  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. Moreover,  both  state  and  local  governments  are  prepared 
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to  deal  effectively  and  responsively  with  businesses  in  the  Em- 
powerment Zone  m  any  aspect  of  business  regulation,  develop- 
ment permitting,  economic  development  assistance  or  capital 
investment. 

In  its  economic  plan,  Clwoswg  to  Compete:  A  Statewide  Strategy 
for  job  Creation  and  Economic  Growth,  state  government  struc- 
ture and  procedure  m  the  area  of  economic  development  are 
thoroughly  reviewed.  (See  Chapter  6  of  Choosing  to  Compete.) 
Recommendations  are  made  both  in  the  area  of  strategic  coordi- 
nation. I.e.,  the  need  for  government  to  pursue  a  consistent 
agenda  for  economic  competitiveness  across  its  diverse  agencies, 
as  well  as  project  coordmation,  i.e..  the  need  for  diverse  staffs 
within  the  government  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  individual 
economic  development  projects  m  a  unified  rather  than  frag- 
mented way.  Commonwealth  agencies  are  in  the  process  of 
implementing  the  proposed  reforms. 

IV.  REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE 
STRATEGIC  PLAN 

All  of  these  changes  and  reforms  point  to  the  same  thing:  Boston 
IS  ready  to  compete  —  for  jobs,  for  new  investment,  and  for  its 
existmg  busmesses.  The  restructuring  of  economic  development 
agencies  and  functions  will  result  m  highly  coordmated  City 
policies  and  strategies  that  will  complement  the  Empowerment 
Zone  Strategic  Plan.  This  will  insure  that  capital  spending,  block 
grant  spending,  master  planning  and  zoning,  and  financing  pri- 
orities further  the  objectives  of  the  Strategic  Plan. 

In  addition,  Boston  can  move  swiftly  to  create  the  conditions 
conducive  to  investment  in  the  Empowerment  Zone.  For  exam- 
ple, proposals  for  investment  that  adhere  to  the  uses  and  scale 
designated  in  Economic  Development  Areas  zoning  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  fast-track  permitting  and,  where  needed,  infrastructure 
improvements.  Furthermore,  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth 
will  work  cooperatively  to  coordinate  permitting  and  develop- 
ment review  in  the  designated  Economic  Development  Areas  to 
mmimize  time  and  duplication. 

V.  CITY  OF  BOSTON  AGENCIES  INVOLVED  WITH 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA)  operates  in  a  dual 
capacity  as  the  City's  planning  board  and  redevelopment  agency. 
Its  statutory  authority  is  set  forth  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
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Laws,  Chapter  121B,  section  4  (1957)  and  Chapter  652,  section  12 
(1960).  In  its  early  years  the  focus  of  BRA  activities  was  imple- 
mentation of  more  than  20  urban  renewal  projects  that  had  been 
created  throughout  the  City.  Today,  the  BR,A  has  the  following 
responsibilities: 

•  The  BRA  writes  master  plans  that  address  the  Citv's  needs 
for  infrastructure,  downtown  and  community  economic 
development,  and  housing,  and  that  specify  design 
guidelmes  and  development  controls. 

•  The  BRA  drafts  and  recommends  new  zonmg  for  adoption 
by  the  Zoning  Commission. 

•  The  BRA  is  authorized  to  acquire,  sell  and  lease  real  estate 
to  achieve  economic  rede\'elopment  and  to  promote  public 
policy  objectives,  such  as  for  example,  the  production  of 
affordable  housing. 

•  The  BRA  has  direct  responsibility  for  reviewing  proposed 
development  projects.  The  BRA  reviews  projects  that  (a) 
require  zoning  relief,  (b)  are  subject  to  de\'elopment 
review,  and  (c)  are  proposed  to  be  located  on 
publicly-owned  land  or  in  Urban  Renewal  areas,  or  that 
receive  public  subsidv.  BRA  programs  are  established 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  in 
consultation  with  the  City  Council  and  with  participation 
by  the  public.  Specific  policies  and  actions  are 
promulgated  bv  the  BRA's  five-member  Board  in  the 
approximately  20  public  meetings  held  each  vear.  In 
addition,  BRA  staff  members  are  involved  in  numerous 
meetings  each  year  with  neighborhood  groups  throughout 
the  city. 

•  Chapter  121A,  The  Urban  Redevelopment  Corporations 
Act  .Among  the  tools  the  BRA  has  at  its  disposal  to  further 
the  City's  economic  development  objectnes  is  the 
Massachusetts  law  known  as  Chapter  121A,  which  has 
been  used  effectively  to  spur  economic  growth  by  allowing 
tax  predictability.  Chapter  121A  projects  are  exempt  from 
local  real  property  taxes.  In  lieu  of  these  taxes,  the 
development  entity  pays  an  excise  tax  based  on  a  defined 
formula  and  the  execution  of  a  contract  with  the  City  of 
Boston.  The  designated  entity  for  a  Chapter  121 A  project 
is  limited  annually  to  an  eight  percent  return  on  amounts 
invested  in  the  project. 

Boston  has  effectively  used  this  tool  to  revitalize  areas  of  the  City 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  evolving  economy.   The  Chapter  121 A 
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provision  was  first  used  in  Boston  in  1959  for  the  redevelopment 
of  rail  yards  in  the  historic  Back  Bay  area  into  the  Prudential 
Center  complex,  an  office,  retail  and  residential  development. 
One  of  the  more  recent  uses  of  Chapter  121A  was  for  the  Gen- 
zyme  Corporation,  the  first  biotechnology  company  to  begin 
product  manufacturing  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  construction  of 
a  manufacturing  facility  located  in  the  Allston/ Brighton  neigh- 
borhood of  Boston. 

B.  The  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation 

In  1993  the  BRA  was  merged  with  the  Economic  Development 
and  Industrial  Corporation  of  Boston  (EDIC),  a  quasi-public 
agency  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  an  instrumentality  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

EDIC's  purpose  is  to  create  and  retain  industrial  companies  and 
jobs  in  Boston's  neighborhoods  for  Boston  residents,  including 
minorities  and  women,  through  economic  development,  indus- 
trial real  estate  management,  fmancmg  and  job  training.  EDIC  is 
exempt  from  federal  income  taxes  as  a  political  subdivision  im- 
der  section  115  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Specific  activities 
relevant  to  the  Empowerment  Zone  program  are  summarized 
here;  a  more  complete  descnption  of  EDIC  and  its  functions  can 
be  found  in  the  Appendices. 

•  Industrial  Parks.  EDIC  operates  three  industrial  parks  that 
together  contain  over  3.5  million  square  feet  of  building 
space.  Two  of  these  parks  are  within  the  Empowerment 
Zone:  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  (BMIP)  on  the 
South  Boston  waterfront  and  the  Crosstown  Industrial 
Park  (CTIP)  in  Roxbury. 

•  Business  Services /Marketmg.  EDIC  provides  services  and 
technical  assistance  to  busmesses,  such  as  seminars, 
assistance  with  site  location  and  help  with  public 
bureaucracies.  EDIC  also  conducts  business  marketing 
and  recruitment. 

•  The  Boston  Local  Development  Corporation  (BLDC)  is  a 
pnvate  non-profit  corporation  staffed  by  EDIC.  Its 
prmcipal  objective  is  to  benefit  the  community  by  fostering 
increased  employment  opportunities  and  expansion  of 
busmess  and  industry  for  the  residents  of  Boston.  It 
promotes  the  growth  of  business  concerns,  including  small 
business  concerns  in  the  City.  The  BLDC  offers  financial 
services  and  lending  programs. 
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•  Boston  Industrial  Development  Financing  Authority 
(BIDFA)  IS  an  afflliated  entity  staffed  by  the  EDIC.    BIDFA 
was  established  as  an  industrial  development  financing 
authority  that  may  issue  bonds  to  finance  the  capital  needs 
of  Boston's  businesses  and  institutions.  BIDFA  may  issue 
tax-exempt  bonds  for  qualified  educational,  health  care 
and  cultural  institutions  with  501(c)(3)  status,  tax-exempt 
industrial  development  bonds  for  businesses  to  acquire 
land  and  construct  new  facilities,  expand  or  renovate  an 
existing  facility  or  purchase  new  equipment,  and  taxable 
bonds  for  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises. 

•  Jobs  and  Community  Services  Department  (JCS) 
administers  federal  and  state  grants  for  employment  and 
training  and  human  services.  JCS  also  administers  the 
Boston  Neighborhood  Jobs  Trust,  a  trust  funded  by  linkage 
contributions  made  by  developers  of  large  projects  in  the 
City  of  Boston,  used  to  fund  training  programs.  EDIC 
provides  most  of  its  education,  training,  job  placement  and 
human  services  through  a  network  of  community-based 
service  providers.  Services  are  also  provided  directly 
through  EDIC's  Worker  Assistance  Center,  which  serves 
dislocated  workers,  and  the  Boston  Technical  Center,  a 
training  organization  located  at  the  Boston  Marine 
Industrial  Park,  which  is  located  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone. 

C.  The  Public  Facilities  Department 

The  Pubhc  Facilities  Department  (PFD)  is  Boston's  neighborhood 
development  agency.  PFD  manages  federal  funds  and  adminis- 
ters programs  aimed  at  neighborhood  revitalization,  including  a 
number  of  affordable  housing  programs  and  homeowner  ser\'- 
ices,  as  well  as  neighborhood  planning  and  neighborhood  busi- 
ness development.  PFD  also  oversees  the  re-use  of  surplus 
municipal  buildings  and  tax-foreclosed  properties. 

A  complete  descriphon  of  PFD  functions  and  programs  can  be 
found  in  the  Appendices.  Certain  programs  of  particular  rele- 
vance to  economic  revitalization  and  neighborhood  business  de- 
velopment are  summarized  here. 

•  The  Business  Partnership  Program  helps  neighborhood 
businesses  and  merchant  associations  develop  and 
implement  revitalization  strategies.  By  signing  Enterprise 
Collaboration  Agreements,  the  City,  merchants  and 
residents  develop  and  accept  responsibility  for  achieving  a 
one  to  three-year  action  plan.  PFD  assigns  a  business 
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manger  to  work  with  the  district  on  a  daily  basis  and 
provides  hinding  for  district  revitalization.  PFD  has  six 
Business  Partnerships,  including  Grove  Hall  and  Egleston 
Square  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

Neighborhood  Business  Development  Loan  Program.  PFD 
offers  debt  financing  on  flexible  terms  for  neighborhood 
businesses  unable  to  secure  financmg  through  traditional 
lenders.  Both  real  estate  and  busmess  loaris  are  available 
for  new  and  existing  businesses. 

Technical  Assistance  is  provided  by  PFD  Business 
Managers  in  the  Business  Partnership  areas  and  by 
external  contracted  business  corisultants.  Assistance  is 
provided  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas  ranging  from  fmancial 
management  to  inventory  management  to  store  layout  and 
marketing  assistance. 

Market  Studies/Business  Recruitment.  PFD  contracts  for 
market  studies  to  assess  current  market  conditions, 
recommend  priorities  for  recruitment  of  new  businesses 
and  develop  strategies  to  strengthen  existing  businesses  in 
local  business  districts. 

Organizational  Support.  PFD  works  with  local  Boards  of 
Trade  to  expand  membership,  develop  leadership,  provide 
educational  programs  and  improve  coordination  with  city 
services,  especially  public  safety. 
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CHAPTER  9 


PROGRAM  IXVESTMENTS;  OPERATIONAL 
BUDGET:  IMPLEMENTATION  SCHEDULE 


The  total  budget  of  $94  million  for  Boston  Empowerment  Zone 
Strategic  Plan  is  divided  into  seven  sections: 


Economic  Opportunity  and 
Jobs  Program 

Education  and  Work  Readiness  Program 

Healthy  Children,  Families  and 
Neighborhood  Program 

Building  Community 
Through  Technology 

Program  Management 
Staff  Budget 

Strategic  Plan  Evaluation 


522,745,000 
30,100,000 

34,140,500 

1,993,000 

1,798,000 

3,223,500 

$94,000,000 


The  budget  provides  estimates  of  expenditures  and  implementa- 
tion schedules  that  may  vary  as  the  Strategic  Plan  implementa- 
tion evolves.  Variations  in  the  Budget  decision  will  be  made 
through  the  Steermg  Committee  and  project  staff  and  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  Board  of  Directors  as  described  in 
Chapter  X:  Program  and  Fiscal  Management  Structure.  The 
Strategic  Plan  Evaluation. 


PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  STAFF  BUDGET 


Yearsl  -10* 

Total 

Program  Mana 

iger 

55,800 

558,000 

Senior  Staff 

36,000 

360,000 

Senior  Staff 

34,000 

340,000 

Staff 

30,000 

300,000 

Clerical  Staff 

24,000 

240,000 

TOTAL 

51,798,800 

•  Annual  amount  for  each  of  year  Itfirough  10. 
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Boston  Center  for  Business  Development  and  Education 


Program 


Year  1         Year  2       Years  3-10*       Total 


1. Small  Busmess  Technical 

Assistance  Counsellors  $50,000 


2. Business  lr\formation 

•  Computer  Network 

400,000 

300,000 

•  Business  Resource  Library- 

20,000 

20,000 

•  Government  Research 

Specialist 

45,000 

45,000 

•Government  Lenciing 

Specialist 

50,000 

50,000 

3. Mentor  Program  for 
NeighborhoodRetail 
and  Service  Business 

4.Contract  Business 
Services  Program 

5. Business  Recruitment 

6. Business  Lending  Department 

•  Micro-Enterpnse  Loans 

•  Busmess  District  Grant 
Program 

•  Real  Estate  Loans 

7.Training  and  Education 
Department 

•  New  Entrepreneurs 


$50,000      $  50,000        $500,000 


37300       1,000,000 
20,000  200,000 


45,000  450,000 

50,000  500,000 


45,000         45,000         45,000  450,000 


45,000 

45,000 

45,000 

450,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

500,000 

Viable 

1,000,000 

Viable 

1,000,000 

Viable 

3,000,000 

Training  Institute 

45,000 

45,000 

45,000 

450,000 

•  Future  Entrepreneur 

Youth  Program 

45,000 

45,000 

45,000 

450,000 

•  English  as  a  Second 

Language 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

400,000 

S.Physical  Facility 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

TOTAL 

$13350,000 

Annual  amount  for  each  of  years  3  through  10 
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Healthy  Children,  Families  and  Neighborhoods 

Program  Year  1         Year  2         Year  3-7*        Total 

l.ProjectS.E.E.D.  Family 
Centered  Developmental 
Healthcare  $300,000     $300,000     $300,000     $2,100,000 

2.Full  Day  Kmdergarten  600,000       600,000       600,000       4,200,000 

3.Winners  Circle  400,000       400,000       400,000       2,800,000 

4. Expanded  Communitv 

Centers  Program  1,400,000    1,400,000    1,400,000       9,800,000 

5.Training  the  Mentors/ 
Substance  Abuse 
Counseling  300,000       300,000       300,000      2,100,000 

6. Homeless  Davtime 
Counselling,Referral, 
Training  and  Support 
Services  200,000       200,000       200,000       1,750,000 

7. Parents  Behind  Bars/ 

Ex-Offenders  Program  200,000       200,000       200,000       1,400,000 

8.Tenant  Organizing  and 

Training  100,000       100,000       100,000  700,000 

9. Comprehensive  Family 
Support  for  Public  and 
Subsidized  Housing  500,000       500,000       500,000       3300,000 

lO.Heallhy  Boston  180,000       180,000       180,000  540,000 

n.Child  Witness  to 

Violence  100,000       100,000       100,000  700,500 

12.0ne  Step  Closer  350,000       350,000       350,000       2,450,000 

13. Youth  Commuruty  Service 
for  Neighborhood 
Improvement  150,000       150,000       150,000       1,050,000 

1 4. Streetscape  Enhancements     150,000       150,000       150,000       1,050,000 

TOTAL  $34,140,500 

■  AnnuAjamounttoreachofyearsBthrough?. 
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Education  and  Work  Readiness 


Program 


Year  2       ^  ears  3-7' 


Total 


Family  Education  Project 

$428,500 

$428,500 

$428,500 

$3,000,000 

Adult  Literacy/ 

ESL  Expansion 

428,500 

428,500 

428,500 

3,000,000 

Job  Trairung  Day  Care 

Voucher  Initiative 

619,280 

614,280 

614,280 

4,300,000 

Youth  Outreach  Initiative 

428,500 

428,500 

428,500 

3.000,000 

Alternative  Education 

Expansion 

328,570 

328,570 

328,570 

2,300,000 

Boston  Job  Corps  Center 

75,000 

75,000 

Boston  Environmental 

Education 

180,400 

161,600 

161.600 

1,150,000 

Evening  High  School 

428,500 

428300 

428,500 

3,000,000 

School  to  Work  Transition 

182,140 

182,140 

182,140 

1,275,000 

Industry  Based  Skills 

Networks 

571,420 

571,420 

571,420 

4,000.000 

Skills  Upgrade  Evening 

Program 

428,500 

428,500 

428,500 

3,000.000 

RCC  Professional 

Career  Ladder  Program  242,000 

Higher  Educarion  Collaborativel42,850 

TOTAL 


126,300       126,300       1,000,000 

142,850       142,850       1,000,000 

$30,100,000 


*  Annual  amount  for  each  of  years  3  through  7. 
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Economic  Opportunity  And  Jobs 

Program  Year  1  Year  2 


I.Boston  Center         See  TenYear  Budget  513,350,000 

for  Business 
Development 
and  Education 

2, Cooperative 

Purchasing 

Program  5  25,000        5  25,000       5  25,000  5  25,000  5175,000 

3. Bulk  Insurance 

Purchasing 

Program  25,000  25,000  25,000  25,000  175,000 

4. Market  Analysis 
and  Business 
Promotion  200,000         80,000  80,000  80,000  680,000 

5.Trade  Fairs/ 

Information 

Exchange  25,000  25.000  25,000  25,000  175,000 

6. Industrial 

Development 

Study  175,000         175,000  350,000 

7. National  and 

International 

Market  Expansion  45,000  135,000 

8. Neighborhood 

Business  District 

Organizing 

Assistance  80,000  80.000  80,000  80,000  560,000 

q.MASCO-Medical/ 

Industrial  Support 

FacilitvProcurement 

Study'  75,000  75,000 

lO.Crosstown/ 

Newmarket 

Neighborhood 

Industrial  Site 

Improvements  500,000  1,300,000      1,500,000  4,000,000 

ll.E.Z.  Employment 
Outreach  and 
Monitoring  $120,000       5120,000       5120,000  5120,000  $840,000 

12. Micro- Enterprise 
Lending  Technical 
Assistance  100,000         100,000         100,000  100,000  700,000 

13. Loan  Guarantee 

Match  \ariableOver  Seven  Years     1,000,000 

14. Tax  Incentives 

Marketing  75,000  75.000  75,000  525,000 

TOTAL  $22,745,000 

•  Annual  amount  for  each  of  years  3  through  5  and  years6  through  7. 
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Strategic  Plan  Evaluation 


Annwal %  Time Year  1  Year  2        Year  3-4*   Year  ? IclaL 

PERSONNEL 


$40,000   $40,000   $40,000   $200,000 


Coordinator, 
Supervisor  of 
Evaluation 
Team           50,000 

50'y„ 

25,500 

25300 

25300 

28,000 

Evaluation  Team 
20  Members 

FT 

400,000 

440,000 

490,000 

540,000 

Research 
Director 

organizes 

all  data        60,000 

FT 

60,000 

61,000 

63,000 

65,000 

Research 
Assistant    40,000 

50'),, 

20,000 

22,000 

23300 

26,000 

Historian    45,000 

20"., 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

PROGRAMS 

Focus  Groups 

Jobs  Follow-up 

Participant  Interviews 

Telephone  Interviewing 

Survey  research 
development 
design  sample, 
development 
instruments, 
train  interviewers, 
data  entry,  and 
analysis: 
Health  Care 
Research 

TOTAL 


no  charges  -  Evaluation  Teams  does  the  work 
no  charges  -  Evaluation  Teams  does  the  work 
no  charges  -  Evaluation  Teams  does  the  work 
no  charges  -  Evaluation  Teams  does  the  work 


50,000  10,000         10,000        35,000  115,000 

20,000  10,000        10,000        10,000  60,000 

$3,223,500 


Fringe  benefits  and  mdirect  costs  to  be  calculated  and  added. 
'Annual  amount  tor  vears  3  and  4 
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Building  Community  Through  Technology 


YEARl 

YEAR  2 

EZ 

Private/Public 

EZ 

Private/Public 

Sector  Match 

Sector  Match 

CITIZEN  ACTIVISTS  NETWORK 

Pilot:  50  members 


Development 
Costs 

$15,000 

$10,000 

Hardware  & 
SuppheslO.OOO 

10.000a 

20.000 

Software 

donated 

Occupancy/ 
utilities 

5.000 

Personnel  ( 

1  coordinator)" 

50,000 

Other  (training) 
SUB-TOTAL 

10.000 
$90,000 

$20,000 

Add  150  members 


;  5.000 


5,000 

50.000 
15.000 
$90,000        $45,00 


CENTER  FOR  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  k  EDUCATION 

For  Budget,  see  Economic  Opportunity  and  Jobs 


COMMUNITY  COMPUTING  ^TECHNOLOGY  CENTERS(5) 
Pilot;  2  centers     Add  2  centers 


Development  Costs 

$10,000 

$10,000 

Hardware  & 

Supplies 

5,000 

5,000 

$5,000 

$5,000 

Software 

donated 

Occupancy 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Personnel 

(trainer/floaters)* 

50,000 

50,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Other 

SUB-TOTAL 

$70,000 

$70,000 

$115,000 

$115,000 

HUMAN  SERVICES  NET/JOBS  NET 

Connect  50 

mst /agencies 

Development  Costs 

$  30,000 

$  20,000 

$  15,000 

$  5,000 

Hardware  &  Supplies 

20,000 

30,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Software 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Occupancy 

Personnel 

50,000 

loaned 
experts 

60,000 

loaned 
experts 

Other 

SUB-TOTAL 

$120,000 

S  70,000 

$  95,000 

$  25,000 

COMMUNITY  NET/JOBS  NET 

Community  input  process 
Development  Costs         $  25,000 
Hardware  ti  Supplies 
Software 

Occupancy  2,000 

Persoruiel  (coordinator)"60,000 
Other  (Youthnet  stipends)30,000 
SUB-TOTAL  $117,000 

TOTAL  $397,000 

EZ  CONTRIB.  OVER  5  YEARS 
PRTVATE/PUBUC  OVER  5  YEARS 
TOTAL  COST  OVER  5  YEARS 


$30,000b 

$  15,000 

$  15,000b 
25,000 

dor\ated 

10,000 
2,000 

30,0000 

10,000 
60,000 

$30,000 

$117,000 

$50,000 

$190,000 

$417,000 

$235,000 

$1,993,000 

$1,154,000 

$3,147,000 
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YEAR  3 

YEAR  4 

EZ 

Pr 

ivate/Pubhc 

EZ 

Priv 

■ate/Pubhc 

Sector  Match 

Sect 

or  Match 

CITIZEN  ACTIVISTS  NETWORK 

Add  200  membe 

rs 

Add  200 

members 

Development  Costs 

$  5,000 

5  5,000 

Hardware  &:  Supplies 

$15,000 

65,000a 

515,000 

65,000a 

Software 

donated 

Occupancy /utilities 

5.000 

5,000 

Personnel  (1  coordmator)*50,000 

50,000 

Other  (training) 

15,000 

15,000 

SUB-TOTAL 

590,000 

570,000 

590,000 

570,000 

CENTER  FOR  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCATION 

COMMUNITY  COMPUTING  ANDTECHNOLOGY  CENTERS(5) 

Add  1  center  (5  total) 
Development  Costs 
Hardware  &  Supplies     $2500 
Software 

Occupancx-  10,000 

Personnel 

(trainer/floaters)-  120,000 

Other 
SUB-TOTAL  5132,500 


HUMAN  SERVICES  NET/JOBS  NET 

Development  Costs  515,000 

Hardware  &  Supplies  10,000 

Software  5,000 

Occupancy 

Personnel  65,000 

Other 

SUB-TOTAL  $95,000 

COMMUNITY  NET /JOBS  NET 
Development  Costs  $10,000 
Hardware  «c  Supplies      5,000 


otal) 

5  centers 

op 

erational 

52,500 

52,000 

15,000 

10,000 

15,000 

120,000 

120,000 

130,000 

5137,500 

5132,000 

5145,000 

55,000 

10,000 

5,000 

Software 

5,000 

Occupancy 

2300 

Personnel 

(coordinator)"* 

60.000 

Other 

(Youthnet  stipends) 

30,000 

SUB-TOTAL 

$112,500 

TOTAL 

$430,000 

5  50,000 

$20,000 

$  50,000 

$0 

Community 

input  process 

5 10,000b 

$10,000 

$  10,000  b 

15,000 

10,000 

5,000 

2,500 

60,000 

30,000 

2,500 

$30,000 

$102,500 

$22,500 

$257,000 

$374,500 

$237,500 
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YEARS 

YEAR  6 

EZ 

Private/Public 
Sector  Match 

CITIZEN  ACTTV'ISTS  NETWORK 

Add  200  members 

Development  Costs 

$  5,000 

Hardware  &  Supplies 

15,000 

65,000a 

Software 

donated 

Occupancy/ utilities 

5,000 

Personnel 

(1  coordinator!* 

50,000 

Other  (traininn) 

15,000 

SUB-TOTAL 

$90,000 

570,000 

CE.NTTER  FOR  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EDUCATION 


COMMUNm  COMPUTING  ANDTECHNOLOCY  CENTERS(5) 
5  centers  operational 


Development  Costs 

S  2.000 

Hardware  &  Supplies 

Software 

Occupancy 

10,000 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Personnel 

(trainer/floaters)" 

120,000 

130,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Other 

SUB-TOTAL 

$132,000 

5145,000 

5115,000 

5115,000 

HUMAN  SERVICES  NET/JOBS  NET 

Development  Costs 

Hardware  ic  Supplies 

Software 

Occupancy 

Personnel  5  50,000 

Other 

SUB-TOTAL  5  50,000  50  5  95,000  5  25,000 

COMMUNPTY  NET/IOBS  NET 

Development  Costs  5  10,000  5  10,000b  S  15,000  5 1 5,000b 

Hardware  ti  Supplies  10,000 

Software  Occupancy  2,500 

Personnel 

(coordinator!"  60,000  60,000 

Other 

(Youthnet  stipends!  30,000  30.0000 

SUB-TOTAL  S102J00  520,000  5117,000  550,000 

TOTAL  $374,500  5235,000  $417,000  5235,000 
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CHAPTER  10 


PROGRAM  AND  FISCAL  MANAGEMENT 
STRUCTURE:  SHARED  DECISION  MAKING 

I.     PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

The  City  of  Boston  shares  HUD's  insistence  that  the  success  of  an 
Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan  is  a  direct  function  of  the 
strength  and  inclusiveness  of  broad-based  community  partner- 
ship. The  participation  of  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone 
is  the  cornerstone  of  such  a  partnership.  Boston's  Plan  is  truly 
community-dnven,  in  spirit  and  in  fact.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
apparent  than  within  the  management  and  decision  making 
structure  proposed  for  carrying  out  the  Plan.  A  community 
based  Steering  Committee  will  be  responsible  for  critical  func- 
tions m  the  decision-making  structure,  because  without  power 
sharing,  there  is  no  empowerment.  At  the  discretion  of  the 
Steenng  Committee,  working  groups  may  be  established  to  focus 
on  individual  components  of  the  Plan.  The  Steering  Committee 
must  represent  the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  and  composition 
of  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone.  The  Committee  must 
also  represent  groups  and  individuals  who  are  involved  in  neigh- 
borhood busmesses  and  industry,  community  development. 


PROGRAM  AND  FISCAL  MANAGEMENT  STRUCTURE 


Program 
Director 


BR.  A 
Board  of 
Directors 


Working 
Group 


Steenng 
Committee 


Working 
Group 


Working 
Group 
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community  health  centers,  education,  and  youth  and  family  ser\'- 
ices.  The  Steering  Committee  will  ensure  that  all  ethmc,  racial, 
Imguistic  and  sexual  minorities  have  hill  equity  of  access  to  all 
programs  and  opportunities  in  the  Strategic  Plan.  Assurances  of 
equity  of  access  will  be  mcorporated  in  the  Plan  Evaluation 
process. 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  as  the  Cit\''s  planning 
agency,  will  be  the  public  entity  responsible  for  admmistering 
and  managing  the  Plan.  The  BRA  will  appoint  a  Program  Direc- 
tor and  staff  to  implement  the  Plan.  The  City  will  work  in  concert 
with  the  Steering  Committee  and  anv  working  groups  under  the 
committee.  All  final  decisions  for  expenditures  of  Title  XX  funds 
will  be  made  by  the  BRA  Board  at  a  public  meetmg  where  EZ  staff 
and  the  Steering  Committee  will  make  their  recommendations. 

Upon  notification  of  designation,  the  Steenng  Committee  will  be 
nominated  by  the  community  and  appomted  by  the  Mayor.  An 
initial  six  month  planning  period  will  be  established  during 
which  the  Steenng  Committee  will  work  with  the  BRA  to  develop 
the  details  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Plan.  For  example,  estab- 
lishment of  the  Boston  Center  for  Busmess  Development  will 
require  several  decisions  regarding  the  specific  site,  staffing  and 
programming.  This  planning  obviously  will  continue  throughout 
the  Empowerment  Zone  grant  period. 

Furthermore,  several  of  the  programs  proposed  in  the  Strategic 
Plan  do  not  specifically  identify  a  particular  entity  that  will 
receive  the  funds  to  carry  out  the  program.  The  BRA  will  issue 
Requests  for  Proposals  for  these  programs  developed  by  the  staff 
and  Steenng  Committee.  The  resulting  proposals  will  be  evalu- 
ated by  the  staff  and  Steering  Committee,  and  grants  will  be 
awarded  for  proposals  that  ensure  the  recipients  of  the  grant 
money  are  maximizing  the  objectives  and  effectiveness  of  the 
particular  program.  All  fmal  decisions  on  which  proposals  are 
selected  through  this  process  will  be  made  by  the  BRA  Board  at 
a  public  hearing  where  EZ  staff  and  the  Steermg  Committee  will 
make  their  recommendations.  Prior  to  submission  to  the  BRA 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Steenng  Committee  will  review  all  pro- 
jects designated  for  use  of  tax  incentives  through  the  EZ  program . 

Even  where  RFPs  are  not  required,  numerous  other  decisions  will 
need  to  be  made  regarding  direct  disbursement  of  funds,  com- 
munity participation  in  development  projects,  employment  of 
Zone  residents,  public  improvements,  and  social  services.  The 
Steering  Committee  working  with  staff  also  will  be  responsible 
for  these  recommendations. 
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II.    FISCAL  MANAGEMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  establish  a  reporting  and  dis- 
bursement policy  for  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  designated 
fui\ds  that  minimizes  red  tape  commonly  associated  with  admin- 
istering programs  of  this  magmtude.  A  streamlined  reporting 
and  disbursement  procedure  will  ensure  the  expeditious  fulfill- 
ment of  the  key  principles  of  Boston's  Strategic  Plan. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Empowerment  Zone /Enterprise  (EZ/EC) 
Community  Social  Service  Block  Grant  funds  will  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  which  in  turn  will 
provide  custodial  and  admirustrative  care  as  the  initial  recipients 
of  the  funds.  However,  the  Commonwealth  will  obligate  these 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  Strategic  plan  within  two  years  of 
their  receipt  of  the  Grant  from  HUD.  The  City  will  begm  to 
allocate  funds  as  soon  as  they  are  available  from  the  Common- 
wealth m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Strategic  Plan 
and  Program  Management  process  described  above. 

To  effectively  administer  Boston's  Strategic  Plan  and  ensure  the 
timely  availability  of  the  designated  EZ/EC  funds,  the  City  of 
Boston,  upon  finalization  of  project  components,  proposes  that 
hands  be  made  available  from  the  Commonwealth  through  a 
direct  grant  agreement  between  the  City  and  the  Common- 
wealth's Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs.  The  state/City 
grant  agreement  will  establish  an  allocation  account  from  which 
subsequent  Empowerment  Zone  human  service  awards  will  be 
paid.  The  City  entitv  that  will  administer  the  funds  is  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority/ Economic  Development  Industrial 
Corporation  (BRA/EDIC). 

Due  to  the  need  for  a  timelv  payment  procedure  that  allows  for 
the  delivery  of  requisite  services  and  recognizes  the  service 
providers'  costs  and  cash  flow  needs,  the  EZ/EC  funds  will  be 
made  available  on  a  schedule  determmed  by  negotiation,  not  less 
frequently  than  monthly.  Grant  disbursements  will  be  based  on 
an  annual  budget  and  distnbuted  on  a  rolling  basis  throughout 
the  year.  There  will  be  a  fiscal  reporting  schedule,  also  deter- 
mined through  negotiation.  Such  an  allocation  schedule  is  nec- 
essary to  demonstrate  the  funding  certainty  upon  which  service 
providers  will  rely.  Funding  certainty  will  also  encourage  con- 
tinued participation  in  the  Strategic  Plan  by  human  service 
providers  and  could  act  as  a  catalyst  to  private  investment.  With 
this  account  in  place,  access  to  the  EZ/EC  funds  will  be  simpli- 
fied, creating  the  efficient  Federal-State-local  and  private-sector 
partnership  to  realize  the  vision  of  Boston's  Strategic  Plan. 
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Comparable  agreements  have  been  executed  between  the  Com- 
monwealth's Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
City  of  Boston,  which  administers  Federal  and  State  human  serv- 
ice contracts  through  EDIC's  jobs  and  Community  Services  De- 
partment. 

EDIC  is  the  administrative  entity  for  the  Boston  Service  Deliver}' 
Area,  established  as  one  of  sixteen  (16)  regions  of  the  state  defined 
by  the  Jobs  Trairung  Partnership  Act  GTPA)  and  JOBS-the  Job 
Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training  Program.  JTPA  has 
statutory  authorization  for  funding  through  the  Federal  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-300,  which 
sets  out  requirements  through  which  training  services  are  pro- 
vided for  disadvantaged  adults.  JOBS  is  authorized  under  Title 
II  of  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988,  which  provides  federal 
funding  for  the  establishment  and  operations  of  a  program  m- 
cluding  education,  training  and  employment  services  to  assist 
Aid  For  Famihes  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  families  to 
avoid  long-term  welfare  dependency. 

In  addition  to  administering  these  funds,  EDIC  operates  a  Work- 
ers Assistance  Center  funded  by  the  Economically  Disadvan- 
taged Worker  Adjustment  Act  (EDWAA),  receives  monies  under 
the  Targeted  Assistance  Grant  to  serve  refugees  and  immigrants, 
administers  funds  from  the  federal  Center  for  Substance  Abuse 
Prevention  (Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services),  the  City 
of  Boston's  Alternative  Education  Fund,  the  state  Department  of 
Education,  the  state  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  has  set  up 
innovative  trairung  programs  to  increase  access  to  jobs  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  Central  Artery  and  the  Boston  Har- 
bor clean-up  project.  In  total,  EDIC  administers  over  $17  million 
annually  in  human  services  funds.  By  advancing  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  these  well  founded  programs,  BRA/ EDIC  and  the 
City  of  Boston  have  demonstrated  considerable  commitment  to 
advancing  human  service  programs  and  the  ability  to  administer 
numerous  accounts. 

Although  the  criteria  established  for  each  program  may  var\',  the 
underlying  agreements  governing  the  eligibility  and  disburse- 
ment of  designated  funds  is  a  comparable  model.  However, 
BRA/EDIC  is  cognizant  of  the  complexities  involved  m  the  ad- 
ministration and  oversight  of  such  a  progressive  program,  as 
envisioned  by  the  Empowerment  Zone  Act.  Accordingly,  adjust- 
ments to  the  agreement  would  be  prepared  if  necessary,',  to  spe- 
cifically address  the  multi-faceted  strategic  planning  effort.  In 
addition,  BRA/EDIC  will  provide  various  tangible  benefits  in 
accordance  with  this  strategic  plan  including  marketing  and 
promotion,  solicitation,  short-term  and  long-range  planning, 
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project  management,  program  oversight,  program  evaluation 
and  award  designations. 

To  this  end,  BRA/EDIC  maintains  a  fully  automated  accounting 
system  using  American  Fundware's  Fund  Accounting  software 
installed  on  a  LAN  system.  The  major  components  of  the  system 


•  General  Ledger  Financial  Reporting 

•  Project /Grant  Financial  Reporting 

•  Cost  Allocation 

•  Extended  Report  winter 

•  Accounts  Receivable 

•  Accounts  Payable 

•  Fixed  Assets 

Currently,  EDIC  contracts  directly  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  human  Services  for  a  CSAP  Demonstration  Grant 
(Grant  #5  H86  SPO2544-04),  and  is  approved  to  directly  receive 
federal  funds  through  DHHS's  Smartlink  II/ACH  (Automated 
Clearing  House)  payment  system.  This  streamlined  disburse- 
ment process  ensures  a  faster,  efficient  and  more  enhanced 
method  of  receiving  federal  dollars,  which  in  tvun  allows  EDIC 
greater  flexibility  in  meeting  the  fiscal  needs  of  its  contractors  and 
providers.  If  possible,  BRA/EDIC  will  seek  authorization  to  use 
this  same  process  for  the  Empowerment  Zone  funds. 

All  accounting  records  are  maintained  on  an  accrual  basis,  with 
revenues  and  expenditures  recorded  separately  by  department, 
grant  title  and  other  criteria  as  may  be  necessary.  Examples  of 
other  criteria  include  subcontractor  organizations  and  cost  clas- 
sifications categories  as  may  be  required  by  various  grants  man- 
aged by  EDIC.  In  accordance  with  state  Public  Document 
retention  laws,  all  records  are  maintained  for  a  miriinitun  of  seven 
years. 

BRA/EDIC  has  stringent  written  procedures  for  all  major  admin- 
istrative and  fiscal  systems,  including  procurement,  contracting, 
cash  management  and  fiscal  reporting.  These  procedures  require 
extensive  review  and  approval  process  prior  to  disbursement  of 
any  grant-related  funds. 

BRA/EDIC's  annual  audit  is  performed  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  and  Government  Auditing 
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Standards  established  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  Circular 
A-128. 

BRA/EDIC's  fiscal  management  systems  and  general  grants 
management  capacity  are  reviewed  annually  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Employment  and  Training  (DET)  for  the 
purpose  of  certification  m  accordance  with  specific  state  and 
federal  administrative  standards.  This  annual  certification  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  certain  federal  grants  such  as  those 
awarded  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  those  con- 
templated by  the  Empowerment  Zone  EstabUshment  and  Ena- 
bling Act. 
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CHAPTER  11 


STRATEGIC  PLAN  EVALUATION 


I.    BACKGROUND  AND  RATIONALE 

The  Empowerment  Zone  is  intended  to  be  a  catalyst  for  creating 
economic  opportunity  in  the  community  and  for  relieving  the 
conditions  of  poverty.  The  plan  for  Boston's  Empowerment 
Zone  is  comprehensive  and  individual  programs  can  span  up  to 
ten  years.  A  successful  plan  should  provide  a  model  from  which 
other  urban  areas  can  draw  in  responding  to  poverty  and  creating 
economic  opportunity.  Evaluation  of  the  plan  on  an  ongoing 
basis  is  therefore  important.  The  evaluation  should  inform  the 
City  and  community  representatives  about  adjustments  that 
need  to  be  made  to  programming  in  response  to  evaluating 
information  on  outcomes.  It  should  also  inform  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  on  the  effectiveness  of  its 
considerable  resources. 

The  measures  taken  to  evaluate  Boston's  Strategic  Plan  are  de- 
signed to  accomplish  several  purposes: 

•  to  determine  that  the  established  gocils  have  been  met; 

•  to  get  continuous  feedback  in  the  implementation  stages, 
observing  and  measuring  successes  and  failures, 
weaknesses  and  strengths,  in  order  to  readjust  and  to 
improve  the  project  as  it  progresses; 

•  to  document  all  aspects  of  the  project,  from  planning  to 
final  stages,  so  that  others  who  wish  to  replicate  the 
project,  carry  on  additional  work  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone,  or  create  other  empowerment  zones,  will  be  able  to 
leam  from  our  accomplishments  and  profit  from  our 
mistakes ; 

•  to  involve  the  residential  and  business  commimity  of  the 
project  area  in  the  evaluation  to  er^ure  that  the  project  is 
owned  by  the  people  who  live  and  work  there  and 
monitored  by  them,  rather  than  by  perceived  outsiders;  we 
believe  that  long-term  maintenance  of  the  programs  and 
physical  improvements  will  be  effective  only  through 
community-based  monitoring  and  evaluation. 
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•      to  involve  greater  Boston  leaders  representing  area 
universities,  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  industry, 
labor  and  government  in  on-going  monitoring, 
readjustment,  and  evaluation  of  the  project,  passing 
relevant  experience  and  expertise  on  to  the 
community-based  evaluation  team. 

The  following  discussion  is  intended  as  a  broad  outline  of  some 
of  the  critical  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  evaluation.  More 
detailed  goals  and  specific  areas  of  research  and  detailed  work 
plans  will  be  identified  after  an  award  has  been  made  to  the  city. 

The  John  W.  McCormack  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  Boston  (UMASS-Boston)  will  be  Boston's 
primary  contractor  to  evaluate  the  implementation  of  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan.  The  McCormack  Institute, 
located  adjacent  to  the  Empowerment  Zone  and  serves  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  its  residents,  brmgs  expertise  in  evaluation  re- 
search, community-based  programs,  objectivity,  and  a 
knowledge  of  Boston  and  its  neighborhoods.  Other  units  of 
UMASS-Boston  that  will  work  with  the  McCormack  Institute  will 
include  the  Gaston  Institute  for  Hispanic  Affairs,  the  Trotter 
Institute  for  African-American  Affairs,  and  the  newly-formed 
Asian-American  Institute.  Each  of  the  mstitutes  has  a  solid 
grounding  in  academic  work,  extensive  program  mvolvement  in 
the  commumty,  and  enjoys  close  workmg  relationships  with 
groups  and  leaders  within  the  Empowerment  Zone  as  well  as  in 
the  larger  communities  of  color  in  the  Boston  area.  The  Center 
for  Survey  Research  and  the  Institute  for  Affirmative  Action,  each 
also  housed  at  UMASS-Boston  will,  respectively,  lend  expertise 
in  research  design  and  sampling  techniques  and  in  special  out- 
reach and  monitoring  techruques  that  have  proven  to  be  success- 
ful in  other  projects  in  Boston  and  other  comparable  cities. 

II.  Community  Involvement 

Members  of  the  community  will  participate  in  establishing  the 
goals  that  will  be  measured,  in  setting  criteria  for  success,  in 
creating  the  measures,  in  the  actual  data  collection,  and  in  the 
analyses  and  evaluation  of  the  collected  data.  The  McCormack 
Institute  will  sub-contract  for  parts  of  the  evaluation  with  com- 
munity groups  wherever  possible.  This  approach  will  have  the 
additional  benefit  of  buUdmg  capacity  within  the  Empowerment 
Zone  community  for  conducting  evaluations  of  similar  pro- 
grams. 

A  substantial  amount  of  the  evaluation  will  be  performed  by  a 
group  of  twenty  community  residents,  who  will  be  trained  in 
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various  evaluation  tasks.  This  evaluation  team  will  perform 
many  of  the  tasks  described  below;  they  will  monitor  and  assist 
in  measuring  the  job-related  activities,  they  will  conduct  inter- 
views including  a  telephone  survey  of  500  residents,  lead  focus 
group  discussions,  and  participate  in  organizing  data  for  analysis 
and  interpretation.  A  seruor  member  of  the  Iiistitute  will  be 
assigned  half-time  to  coordinate  and  supervise  members  of  the 
Evaluation  Team.  They  will  receive  extensive  trairung  in  inter- 
viewing, data  processing  and  reporting.  Related  UMASS-Boston 
courses  will  be  offered  to  them.  By  the  end  of  the  project,  their 
experience  and  skills  will  qualify  them  for  employment  with 
research  organizations  and  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  full  degree 
or  certificate  program  at  UMASS-Boston. 


III.  MEASURING  RESULTS 

A.  Quantitative  Studies 

The  thrust  of  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan  is 
reducing  poverty;  and  a  major  component  of  our  efforts  will  be 
jobs  ~  job  creation,  job  training  and  strong  guidance  for  job 
promotions. 

When  evaluating  the  jobs  aspects  of  the  Strategic  Plan,  we  will  be 
interested  in  much  more  than  changing  rates  of  unemployment 
in  our  commumty  among  different  population  groups.  We  will 
also  be  looking  for  answers  to  questions  such  as: 

•  Where  do  both  long-  and  short-term  jobs  come  from  for  the 
residents  of  our  commuiuty?  Were  they  created  as  a  result 
of  the  project  activities  or  were  they  created  outside  the 
community  in  related  or  unrelated  activities? 

•  What  kind  of  job  counseling,  training,  apprenticeships  or 
other  job  preparation  is  conducted  in  the  Empowerment 
Zone?  Where  was  it  provided?  What  were  the  recruitment 
tind  drop-out  rates?  What  were  the  motivating  factors  for 
each?    Were  the  programs  and  services  available  in  the 
area  before  the  Empowerment  Zone  initiative  began  or  did 
we  create  them? 

•  Were  appropriate  jobs  linked  with  the  job  services  and 
trairung  provided?  Did  the  programs  succeed  in  actual 
placement  of  residents  in  jobs  identified  for  the  program? 
In  jobs  not  identified  by  the  program?  What  percentage  of 
trainees  failed  to  get  employment?  Why  did  they  fail? 
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What  is  the  relationship  of  training  to  existing  or  expected 
jobs.  Does  training  end  in  job  placement^ 

•      What  kinds  of  jobs  are  residents  of  the  Empowerment 
Zone  area  getting  after  employment  services  or  training  as 
compared  to  residents  of  the  area  receiving  no  special 
assistance?  Of  those  finding  jobs,  both  withm  and  outside 
the  resident  group  receiving  training,  what  are  their 
salaries?  Does  the  job  have  promise  for  promotion  or 
career  potential?  What  was  the  salary  level  of  each  trainee 
prior  to  training;  what  was  the  salary  level  after  training? 
To  what  degree  did  the  salaries  vary  from  Empowerment 
Zone  residents  without  similar  training?  What  are  the 
relative  job  retention  rates  for  those  trained  and  untrained? 
What  are  the  relative  levels  of  job  satisfachon  of  those  from 
the  area  that  have  received  job  training  and  placement 
assistance  as  opposed  to  other  residents  in  the  area? 

The  Evaluation  Team  will  track  carefully  the  progress  of  resi- 
dents who  are  getting  jobs  or  receiving  training  for  jobs  or  other 
job-related  services.  By  collecting  overall  statistics  for  jobs  re- 
lated programs  as  well  as  personal  interviews  with  many  of  the 
trainees  at  least  every  six  months,  we  will  track  their  progress  and 
also  be  able  to  raise  warning  flags  for  inter\ention  counseling 
where  available  and  appropriate.  In  addition  to  the  bare  num- 
bers (which  will  be  fed  into  a  data  base  for  analysis),  these  reports 
will  include  material  from  interviews,  anecdotal  information  that 
will  help  us  understand  the  personal  experiences  and  perspec- 
tives of  those  who  are  trying  to  get  and  keep  jobs.  Benchmarks 
of  jobs  progress  will  be  established  and  monitored  so  that  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  programs  while  they  are  m  progress. 


We  are  proposing  that  our  Evaluation  Team  be  not  only  a  passive 
collector  of  critical  data  and  observations,  but  also  an  active 
participant  in  an  ongoing  process  of  reporting  and  analyzing  the 
information  collected.  The  Evaluation  Team  will  also  identify 
and  eliminate  critical  barriers  to  the  success  of  the  Strategic  Plan. 


For  example,  the  team  will  collect  data,  conduct  surveys,  and 
interview  all  categories  of  job  participants,  including  employers 
in  the  Empowerment  Zone;  trainees  and  other  job  applicants; 
those  who  are  actually  employed;  those  who  may  be  employed, 
but  at  risk  of  lay-off  or  firing;  and  those  who  are  promoted.  In 
addition  to  quantity,  quality,  and  respor\siveness  of  training 
programs,  the  Evaluation  Team  will  morutor  and  assess  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  support  services  that  are  identified  as  neces- 
sary to  create  and  maintain  job  opportunities.   Adequate  child 
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care,  elder  care,  employer/employee  mediation,  one-stop  com- 
mercial facilities  for  workers  such  as  banks,  groceries,  drug 
stores,  may  be  critical  both  for  employment  opportionities  and  job 
retenhon  and  promotion.  The  Evaluation  Team,  particularly 
through  surveys,  interviews  and  focus  groups,  will  identify  im- 
met  needs  that  are  serving  as  barriers  to  full  participation.  For 
what  reasons  are  employees  viewed  to  be  at  risk  by  employers 
and  by  employees?  Are  they  failing  to  keep  jobs  because  of 
identified  and  potentially  remedial  reasor\s,  such  as  time  off 
spent  to  pay  household  bills  or  collect  children  at  day  care?  Is  the 
program  providing  obviously  needed  job  training,  clearing- 
houses for  job  opporttmities,  and  transportahon?  Is  the  program 
responding  to  the  more  subtle,  less  clearly  identifiable  needs  that 
may  make  small  but  crihcal  differences  for  success  on  the  job? 
Active,  on-going  monitoring,  assessment,  and  suggestions  for 
readjustment  of  programmahc  needs  will  be  a  critical  function 
performed  by  the  community  Evaluation  Team. 

Strategic  Plan  economic  development  activities  will  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  jobs  created  for  Empowerment  Zone  residents. 
We  will  keep  track  of,  among  other  measures,  how  many  jobs  are 
created,  what  kinds  of  jobs,  what  they  pay,  who  gets  them,  and 
how  long  they  last. 

Not  aU  of  our  activities  will  be  immediately  measurable  in  term 
of  jobs.  For  example,  one  of  our  goals  will  be  to  keep  youth  out 
of  cinti-social  activities  and  in  school  to  graduate.  We  will  meas- 
ure whether  we  have  been  successful  in  keeping  young  people  in 
school  and  whether  there  is  a  demor\strable  change,  attributable 
to  the  Empowerment  Zone  programs,  in  placing  more  students 
in  higher  education  programs,  apprenticeship  programs  and  in 
jobs,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  those  jobs. 

While  not  immediately  measurable  in  terms  of  jobs,  each  of  our 
human  development  programs  will  have  goals  that  lend  them- 
selves to  measurement.  Health  status  is  a  crucial  criteria;  it  is 
emphasized  here  as  a  key  part  of  Boston's  Strategic  Plan  but 
serves  also  to  illustrate  how  we  will  proceed  to  evaluate  each  of 
the  human  development  thrusts.  Indicators  of  health  and 
changes  in  health  status  will  be  established  at  the  outset.  These 
will  no  doubt  include  some  of  the  standard  indicators  (ir\fant 
birth  rate,  infant  mortality,  inoculation  information,  incidence  of 
TB,  days  of  school  or  work  missed  for  illness),  but  may  include 
others  that  are  of  interest  to  the  commuruty  since  their  repre- 
sentatives will  be  involved  in  this  process.  Base  line  information 
will  be  established  in  these  areas,  with  before  and  after  data 
collected  for  each.  We  will  expect  to  see  significant  changes  as  a 
result  of  the  Strategic  Plan.    The  Boston  Institute  for  Urban 
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Health,  Research  and  Evaluation  will  assist  in  collecting  health 
status  data  and  devising  measurements  for  following  the  success 
of  our  efforts. 

Health  status  is  also  a  good  example  of  the  need  for  research 
controls  to  determine  if  the  changes  observed  are  due  to  our 
efforts  or  would  have  happened  without  a  program.  When  a 
national  health  care  plan  is  legislated,  its  provisions  will  have  an 
impact  on  all  communities.  Our  evaluators  will  need  to  develop 
methods  for  comparing  our  progress  against  others;  we  will 
expect  to  observe  a  greater  rate  of  improvement  m  the  Empow- 
erment Zone  compared  to  a  similar  community  not  served  by  the 
Strategic  Plan.  Whether  we  are  examining  the  impact  of  national 
health  care  on  health  status  indicators  or  the  effect  of  the  state's 
economy  on  job  creation  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  community, 
or  changing  attitudes  of  residents  about  their  future,  we  want  to 
know  what  difference  the  Empowerment  Zone  initiatives  made, 
as  opposed  to  other,  external  factors. 

The  Evaluation  Team  will  establish  indicators  or  criteria  for 
measurement  as  well  as  controls  in  the  other  areas  of  human 
development  that  we  are  addressing.  In  connection  with  efforts 
to  promote  and  improve  school- related  behavior,  the  Evaluation 
Team  will  measure,  among  other  indicators,  attendance,  drop  out 
rates,  grades,  parental  involvement  and  completion  rates.  The 
Evaluation  Team  will  follow  a  similar  process  in  measuring  the 
results  of  project  efforts  in  connection  with  gang  activity,  home- 
lessness,  teen  pregnancy,  and  so  on.  In  each  case,  the  Evaluation 
Team  will  establish  indicators  or  criteria  for  measurement,  create 
base  line  information,  provide  statistical  and  anecdotal  profiles 
at  the  beginning  of  the  implementation  of  the  Strategic  Plan, 
measure  changes  regularly,  and  report  the  data  along  with  illus- 
trating material  gathered  from  interviews. 

B.  Qualitative  Studies 

We  expect  to  learn  about  the  results  of  the  Empowerment  Zone 
on  several  levels.  In  addition  to  collecting  data  for  measurmg  the 
results  in  quantitative  terms,  we  also  want  to  hear  frequently  and 
directly  from  residents  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  concerning 
their  experiences  with  the  Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan. 
We  will  want  to  know  how  they  feel  about  it,  what  they  know 
about  it,  and  how  it  affects  them;  how  they  think  about  their  hves 
and  their  futures.  This  will  be  accompUshed  in  several  ways. 

In  the  section  above,  we  indicated  that  the  Evaluation  Team  will 
collect  information  from  and  about  people  connected  to  our 
various  job-related  programs.  Some  of  the  collected  information 
will  be  quantitative,  but  Evaluation  Team  members  will  inter- 
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view  program  participants  about  their  experiences  and  collect 
information  that  can  be  compiled  and  analyzed.  The  collected 
personal  information  will  give  additional  meaning  to  the  num- 
bers and  make  the  Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan  come  alive. 

The  Evaluation  Team  will  engage  m  a  survey  research  project 
which  will  tell  us  regvilarly  how  people  are  thinking  and  feeling 
about  the  program  and  their  community.  We  postulate  that  the 
Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan's  many-faceted  activities  will 
impact  on  the  quality  of  life,  including  people's  attitudes  about 
their  community.  A  random  sample  of  500  residents  will  be 
interviewed  by  telephone  every  six  months.  A  sample  size  of  500 
was  chosen  to  insure  a  reasonable  representation  of  every  popu- 
lation segment.  For  example,  if  the  survey  team  is  analyzing  the 
job  experiences  of  African-American  males,  between  25  and  35, 
married  with  a  high  school  educahon,  the  sample  will  need  to  be 
as  large  as  500  to  include  enough  cases  of  that  description  to  be 
significant.  In  addition  to  semi-annual  telephone  mterviews  of 
the  sample  group,  a  similar  group  in  another  community  will  be 
interviewed  once  in  the  first  year  and  once  in  the  last  year  to 
control  for  external  factors.  UMASS-Boston's  Center  for  Survey 
Research  will  be  instrumental  in  designmg  the  survey.  Members 
of  the  Evaluation  Team  will  participate  in  the  telephone  inter- 
viewing. 

The  Evaluation  Team  will  also  conduct  focus  groups  that  will 
meet  regularly  through  the  project.  They  will  tell  us  what  a  small 
but  representative  group  of  residents  are  thinking  about  the 
project  and  their  lives. 

IV   FEEDBACK 

We  intend  to  benefit  from  the  evaluation  while  we  are  being 
evaluated .  The  director  of  the  evaluahon  will  be  a  member  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone  Steering  Committee.  Information  gathered 
from  the  various  tools  described  above  will  be  reported  regularly. 
As  the  program  develops,  changes  can  be  made  based  on  real 
data.  As  elements  of  the  project  move  from  one  phase  to  the  next, 
results  of  studies  will  become  part  of  the  planning  and  decision- 
making process. 

V.    DOCUMENTING  THE  PROCESS 

We  intend  to  employ  an  historian  to  observe  and  write  about  the 
Empowerment  Zone  project.  Previous  histories  of  the  communi- 
ties of  color  and  poor  neighborhoods  of  Boston  have  been  well 
documented .  From  African- American  chroniclers  m  Boston  such 
as  Mel  King  and  James  Jennings,  to  the  more  recent  historical 
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analyses  of  the  Asian  and  Hispanic  contributions  to  the  city 
traced  for  the  state  and  city  Croson  disparity  studies,  there  is  a 
rich  historical  background  upon  which  the  historian  can  build. 
The  Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan  is  an  experiment  that  will 
demonstrate  that  integrating  people  and  services  can  make  lives 
qualitatively  better  in  an  area  of  the  city  that  has  been  historically 
perceived  to  be  deprived.  The  model  should  be  replicated  and 
its  critical  components  used  to  prevent  other  communities  from 
similar  deterioration. 

As  New  England  comes  out  of  the  most  recent  recession,  we  want 
to  insure  that  the  Empowerment  Zone  participates  fully  in  future 
economic  growth.  Unfortunately,  the  Empowerment  Zone  was 
little  affected  by  the  economic  boom  of  the  1980's.  Achieving  real 
change  in  these  communities  of  Boston  and  chronicling  that 
change  may  give  both  hope  and  a  model  for  improvement  to 
many  other  areas  that  are  ancillary  but  dependent  upon  the 
fortunes  of  this  City. 

We  want  to  document  the  process  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
planning  to  a  period  after  the  end  of  the  formal  project  when  its 
impact  should  still  be  materializmg  and  m  evidence.  The  plan- 
nmg  process  has  in  itself  been  valuable  and  has  generated  signifi- 
cant benefits  to  the  community  in  identifying  and  setting 
priorities  and  beginning  the  strategic  planning  process  that  gives 
both  the  community  and  its  leaders  hope.  This  needs  to  be 
recorded  so  that  others  can  learn  from  our  mistakes  and  suc- 
cesses. The  history  will  include  the  dynamics  of  the  process  as 
well  as  the  results  of  the  evaluation. 

The  time  frame  of  mdividual  Strategic  Plan  programs  vanes  from 
two  to  10  years  with  most  of  the  programs  operatmg  for  seven 
years,  and  only  one  program,  the  Boston  Center  for  Business 
Center  and  Education,  operational  for  ten  years.  The  evaluation 
will  account  for  these  var\'mg  time  elements. 
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LETTERS  OF  COMMITMENT 


Boston  Banking  Institutions 

Bank  of  Boston 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company 

Citizens  Nationeil  Bank 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Shawmut  National  Corporation 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

USTrust  Company 

Bay  State  Skills  Corporahon 

Boston  Edison 

The  Boston  Foundation 

Industrial  Services  Program  (ISP) 

The  Massachusetts  Goverrunent  Land  Bank 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finemce  Agency  (MHFA) 

Medical  Academic  and  Scientific  Community 
Organization,  Inc.  (MASCO) 


June  7,  1994 

The  Honorable  Thomas  M.  Menino,  Mayor 
The  City  of  Boston 
One  City  Hall  Square 
Boston,  MA  02201 

Dear  Mayor  Menino: 

In  connection  with  the  application  by  the  City  of  Boston  to  HUD  for  funding  of  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan,  the  undersigned  banks  are  willing  to  make  the 
following  commitments. 

Loans:  Each  of  the  following  banks  is  willing  to  set  aside  $5  million  of  loan  funds,  i.e., 
$1  million  per  year  for  the  next  five  years,  to  be  directed  towards  commercial  lending 
in  the  Empowerment  Zone,  providing  a  total  of  $35  million.  These  loans  will  be 
available  under  each  bank's  particular  lending  program  for  women  and  minority  small 
business  owners.  The  programs  make  provision  for  either  less  rigid  lending  criteha  or 
lower  rates. 

Bank  of  Boston 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

Citizens  National  Bank 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Shawmut  National  Corporation 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

USTrust 

Equity:  At  the  present  time,  Massachusetts  Minority  Enterpnse  Investment  Corporation 
has  $1.4  million  available  for  equity  investments  in  minority-owned  businesses.  MMEIC 
has  been  capitalized  by  the  banking  industry.  This  $1.4  million  would  be  available  for 
equity  investments  in  small  minority-owned  businesses  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 
Once  the  $1.4  million  is  expended,  the  following  banks  will  augment  that  Fund  with  an 
additional  $1  million. 

Bank  of  Boston 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Company 

Citizens  National  bank 

Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 

Shawmut  National  Corporation 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

USTrust 


Technical  Assistance:  Each  of  the  following  banks  will  commit  to  provide  SI  00,000  for 
technical  assistance,  i.e.,  520,000  per  year  for  the  next  five  years,  with  the  exception 
of  U.S.  Trust  Company  which  will  commit  55,000  per  year  for  the  next  five  years.  This 
will  provide  a  total  of  5625,000.  These  commitments  will  supplement  the  ongoing  small 
business  technical  assistance  initiatives  presently  being  performed  by  MMEIC. 

Bank  of  Boston 
Bay  Banks,  Inc. 
Citizens  National  Bank 
Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 
Shawmut  National  Corporation 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust 
U.S.  Trust  Company 

As  you  know,  the  Boston  Bank  of  Commerce  is  the  only  minority-owned  bank  in 
Boston,  and  it  will  work  with  the  other  banks  with  regard  to  the  commitments  outlined 
herein  in  an  ongoing  and  appropriate  fashion.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  The  Boston 
Company  has  agreed  to  participate  in  the  equity  portion  of  the  commitment  by  the 
banks.  The  Boston  Company  does  not  make  commercial  loans  and,  therefore,  will  not 
be  participating  in  the  lending  or  technical  assistance  sections  of  the  commitment. 

These  initiatives  combined  with  the  continued  efforts  of  the  financial  institutions  should 
demonstrate  our  strong  commitment  to  the  neighborhoods  in  the  City  of  Boston. 


Sincerely, 


Bank  of  Boston 
Bay  Banks.  Inc. 
Boston  Bank  of  Commerce 
The  Boston  Company 
Citizens  National  Bank 
Fleet  Bank  of  Massachusetts 
Shawmut  National  Corporation 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust 
U.S.  Trust  Company 


By: 


s/Charles  K.  Gifford 


s/Richard  F.  Pollard 


s/Ronald  A.  Homer 


s/Christopher  M.  Condron 
s/Robert  M.  Mahoney 


s/John  P.  Hamill 


s/Allen  W.  Sanhnrn 


s/David  A.  Spina 
s/Neal  F.  Finnigan 


Bay  State  Skills  Corporation 


June  16,  1994 


Mayor  Thomas  M.  Menino 
One  City  Hall  Plaza 
5th  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02201 

Dear  Mayor  Menino: 

On  behalf  of  Bay  Siale  Skills  CorporatiOQ  (BSSC),  a  Massachusetts  quasi-public  agency  dedicated 
to  workforce  and  workplace  improvement.  I  am  pleased  to  write  in  support  of  ^e  City  of 
Boston's  proposal  for  Federal  Empowerment  Zone  and  Enterprise  Community  (EZ/EC) 
designation. 

Programs  created  and  supported  by  BSSC  throughout  Massachusetts  include  those  that  upgrade 
the  skills  of  currently  employed  workers,  prepare  unenqsJoyed  experienced  workers  for  entry 
into  new  fields,  provide  vocational  training  for  AFDC  recipients  and  others  for  entry -level 
jobs  in  technical  fields,  and  improve  K-12  education.  In  Boston,  and  in  the  area  proposed  for 
EZ/EC  designation  in  particular,  BSSC's  coitimitment  of  far\ds  and  personnel  is  significant. 
As  described  below,  we  are  an  active  partner  with  the  schools  and  with  commumty  based 
organizations  on  the  development  of  inoDovative  programs  to  enhance  the  human  resources  of 
EZ/TEC  area  residents. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Boston  School  District,  the  Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  and 
other  partners,  we  are  now  implementing  Communities  and  Schools  for  Career  Success  (CS^ 
at  two  of  the  EZ/EC  area's  public  schools— the  Jeremiah  E.  Burice  High  School  and  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Middle  School.    CS^  is  BSSC's  multi-community  initiative  aimed  to  better 
jjrepare  youth  for  work,  vocational  training,  or  post-secondary  education.  The  CS^  imssion  is 
to  establish  a  cost-effective  way  to  link  middle  and  high  schools  with  comntunity  resources  to 
create  a  coherent  sequence  of  services  and  experiences  that  will  help  young  people  make 
successful  transitions  to  their  adult  responsibilities.    At  the  core  of  the  program  is  the  goal  of 
building  local  capacity.  As  with  each  of  the  CS^  communities,  Boston  selected  three  highly 
qualified  "scbool-comimmity  entrepreneurs"— one  each  at  the  noddle  school  level,  high  school 
level,  and  at  the  school  district  level.  Working  together,  this  trio  acts  entrepreneurially  to 
form  pannerships  with  businesses,  other  educational  institutions,  human  service  agencies,  and 
community  organizations.   In  so  doing,  the  entrepreneurs  help  organize  and  drive  the 
establishment  of  a  coordinated  system  of  academic  and  work  experiences  and  support  services 
for  the  youth  and  families  of  their  community. 

Over  the  next  four  years,  BSSC  will  provide  technical  assistance  and  funding  to  its  Boston 
partners  to  ensure  tiie  successful  implementation  of  CS^  at  the  Burke  High  School  and  Wilson 
Middle  School    With  fmancial  support  fixjm  the  DeWitt  Wallace-Reader's  Digest  Fund,  the 
Massachusetts  Dqjartmeiit  of  Employment  and  Training,  The  Noyce  Foundation,  and  others. 
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we  have  earmarked  $390,170  to  directly  support  Boston's  important  effort  between  September, 
1993  and  December,  1997,  This  is  in  addition  to  indirect  financial  support  for 
corrmmnications,  materials,  and  attendance  at  conferences/meetings,  as  well  as  untold  hours  of 
BSSC  staff  time  and  outside  consultant  time  for  technical  assistance  and  support. 

BSSC  is  further  commited  to  supporting  revitalization  of  the  Boston  EZ/EC  area  through  its 
strong  support  of  local  welfare  training  initiatives.   For  a  dozen  years,  BSSC  has  developed 
and  funded  MassJOBS  training  programs  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  under 
contract  to  the  Massacbiisetls  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1994,  BSSC  is  administering  and  providing  financial  suf^rt  to  fifteen  projects  throughout 
Massachusetts  that  provide  education,  skills  training,  job  development,  and  support  services  to 
individuals  receiving  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  benefits.  Two  of  these  projects  are 
located  at  one  of  the  EZ/EC  area's  key  instirotions,  the  Dimock  Cotranunity  Health  Center. 
These  programs  at  Dimock,  which  prepare  AFDC  recipients  for  employment  as  Mental 
Health/Mental  Retardation  workers  and  for  other  health  careers,  together  received 
commitments  of  $117,000  in  BSSC's  MassJOBS  fimds  for  the  current  fiscal  year.    Moreover, 
although  not  all  located  within  the  EZ/EC  area,  a  total  of  eight  BSSC-funded  programs  are 
training  Boston  EZ/EC  residents,  with  such  programs  representing  funding  commitments 
totalling  $285,000. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1994,  we  will  again  make  substantial  ctMnmitroEnts  of 
staff  time  and  financial  resources  to  programs  that  serve  Boston  EZ/EC  AFDC  recipients. 
These  programs  will  provide  area  residents  not  only  with  skills  training  for  particular  fields, 
but  also  the  educational  foundation  and  the  support  services  that  will  enable  them  to  transition 
fitjm  public  assistance  to  self-sufficiency.    For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  wc  have  received 
proposals  requesting  a  total  of  $650,000  to  fund  twelve  such  programs  that  are  likely  to  emoU 
Boston  EZ/EC  residents,  several  of  which  are  located  within  the  EZ/EC  area.  All  of  these 
proposals  are  now  under  coosideration. 

Federal  designation  will  greatly  strengthen  ongoing  community  revitalization  effons  m  the 
Boston  EZ/EC  area,  including  those  we  describe  above.    We  are  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
this  excellent  proposal. 

Sincerely. 


Erik  Payne  Butler 
President 


BOSTON  EDISON 

800  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02199 


May  19,  1994 


Ms.  Linda  Haar 

Empowerment  Zone  Project  Coordinator 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

1  City  Hall  Plaza 

Boston,  MA    02201 

Dear  Ms  Haar: 

Boston  Edison,  Boston's  electric  utility  company,  strongly  supports  Boston's  Empowerment 
Zone  project  and  is  prepared  to  contribute  to  its  success 

Currently,  Boston  Edison  offers  a  discount  economic  development  electricity  rate  for 
companies  which  provide  new  manufacturing  jobs  through  a  five-year  program  of  reduced 
energy  costs    In  order  to  be  eligible,  customers  must  either  initiate  manufacturing  operations 
or  expand  facilities  in  the  Boston  Edison  territory    For  eligible  customers,  the  non-fUel  cost  of 
electrical  use  is  discounted  by  40  percent  in  the  first  full  year  of  operation    During  the  second 
year,  base  electrical  costs  are  discounted  by  30  percent  and  thereafter  are  proponionately 
reduced  until  the  fifth  year  when  normal  rates  are  assessed 

In  the  Empowerment  Zone,  Boston  Edison  would  work  with  the  city  and  individual  businesses 
that  promise  to  employ  large  numbers  of  local  residents  to  develop  a  deeper  discount  on  our 
electricity  charges    It  is  our  intention  to  use  these  negotiated  discounts  as  an  additional 
incentive  for  local  employment  within  the  zone 

In  addition,  Boston  Edison  offers  many  other  services  in  support  of  economic  development  in 
Boston,  including  site  finding,  demographic  data  and  information  about  state  and  local  taxes, 
financial  incentives,  expon  assistance,  energy  conservation  programs  and  the  Ambassador 
Program  which  is  a  group  of  170  Massachusetts  CEOs  committed  to  personally  selling  the 
advantages  of  a  Boston  location  for  business    We  will  make  these  services  available  to  Boston 
through  Its  proposed  new  Business  Development  and  Education  Center,  a  proposed  one-stop 
center  designed  to  encourage  new  and  expanded  business  development  and  entrepreneurial 
activity  in  the  Empowerment  Zone 

Boston  Edison  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  City  of  Boston  and  hopes  our 
Empowerment  Zone  proposal  contributes  to  making  the  plan  successful 

Sincerely, 


Donald  A  Walsh 

Director,  Economic  Development 


m 


The  Boston  Foundation 

CATALYST  FOR  COMMUNITY 
June  21,  1994 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Menino,  Mayor 
The  City  of  Boston 
Boston  City  Hall 
1  City  HaD  Plaza 
Boston,  MA  02201 

Dear  Mayor  Menino, 

The  Boston  Foundation  is  proud  to  have  participated  in  the  development  of  the  City  of  Boston's 
proposal  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  become  of  the  six  urban 
Empowerment  Zones  in  the  nation. 

The  Empowerment  2^ne  planning  process  has  brought  together  the  real  wealth  of  Boston  ~  its 
people  ~  to  engage  in  creating  a  vision  and  plan  for  building  community  in  a  portion  of  the  city  the 
Boston  Foundation  has  worked  with  for  many  years.  It  is  an  area  in  which  we  generally  make 
grants  to  community  groups  and  agencies  in  excess  of  $2  million  annually.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  seen  and  supported  the  tremendous  progress  of  the  Dudley  Street  Neighborhood  Initiative, 
community  health  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  youth  and  job  training  programs,  affordable 
housing  initiatives  and  community  development  corporations.  We  understand  the  challenges 
presented  by  the  proposed  Empowerment  Zone  as  well  as  its  potential.  It  is  an  area  with  large 
numbers  of  children  ,  great  racial  and  cultural  diversity,  and  tremendous  institutional  and  physical 
assets  as  well  as  deep  and  deepening  poverty. 

Our  work  on  the  Empowerment  Zone  proposal  focused  specifically  on  the  section  of  the  proposal 
on  Community  and  Technology.  The  Boston  Foundation's  Persistent  Poverty  Project,  which  has 
been  developing  strategies  for  bridging  the  technology  gap  between  high-  and  low-income 
communities,  convened  a  group  of  people  working  within  the  Empowerment  Zone  communities  as 
well  as  from  industry,  academia,  city  and  state  agencies,  and  social  service  providers.  The  Group 
also  included  representatives  of  three  entities  working  to  respond  to  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
NTIA  request  for  proposals.  The  Working  Group's  task  was  to  ensure  that  access  to  the  new 
information  and  telecommunications  infirastructure  —  building  on  and  linking  existing  community 
capacity  —  would  become  a  pan  of  the  overall  plan.  The  product  of  the  Group's  work  has  now 
become  a  section  of  Boston's  proposal  to  HUD. 

We  at  the  Boston  Foundation  are  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  contribute  to  this  community  wide 
planning  effort,  and  are  committed  to  continuing  our  work  in  this  area.  We  arc  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  setting  up  a  Community  and  Technology  Special  Field  of  Interest  Fund  to  attract 
support  from  members  of  Greater  Boston's  high-tech  and  other  communities,  and  will  continue  to 
work  with  others  to  make  the  best  use  of  existing  expertise  and  capacity. 

We  congratulate  you  on  an  inclusive,  productive  planning  process,  and  look  forward  to  our 
continued  collaboration. 


Sincerely, 


Anna  Faith  Jones,  Prcsiij 
The  Boston  Foundation 
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SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

Suzanne  Teegarden 

Executive  Director 

June  15,  1994 

Thomas  M.  Menino,  Mayor 
City  of  Boston 
One  City  Hall  Square 
Boston,  MA  02201 

Dear  Mayor  Menino: 

You  have  requested  information  on  what  types  of  resources  the 
Industrial  Services  Program  (ISP)  could  provide  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  Empowerment  Zone  designation  for  Boston.   I 
have  listed  below  some  of  the  primary  services  the  ISP  could 
offer. 

*  Dislocated  Worlcer"^  Training  for  Health  Care  Workers 

The  ISP  is  the  Dislocated  Worker  Unit  for  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  aaid,  as  such,  operates  a  network  of  Worker 
Assistance  Centers  across  the  Commonwealth  to  provide  re- 
employment services  to  dislocated  workers.  We  currently  fund  a 
Worker  Assistance  Center  in  Boston,  and  typically  set  up 
Emergency  Assistcuice  Centers  in  response  to  large  layoffs  from 
major  industries  or  employers.   If  there  are  mass  layoffs  in  the 
Boston  area  in  the  health  care  industry,  the  ISP  would  establish 
an  Emergency  Assistance  Center  to  provide  re-employment  services 
to  these  workers, 

*  Entrepreneurial  Training 

The  ISP  has  operated  a  series  of  Entrepreneurship  Training 
projects  for  dislocated  workers  in  Massachusetts  for  the  past  six 
years.   We  are  currently  in  the  process  of  evaluating  the 
distribution  cuid  design  of  our  services  for  entrepreneurs,  cuid 
would  be  happy  to  consider  a  project  targeted  at  the  specific 
needs  of  dislocated  workers  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  area.   I  am 
quite  confident  that  we  would  be  able  to  analyze  the  needs  of 
people  in  your  area  in  conjunction  with  other  service  providers 
omd  would  be  able  to  tailor-meJce  a  project  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  workers  consistent  with  the  business  opportunities  of  the 
area. 

*  Loans 

The  ISP  operates  the  Economic  Stabilization  Trust,  which  provides 
debt  financing  to  Massachusetts  manufacturers  that  are  viable  but 
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Ciovrmor  SecTTury  of  Labor  Secirtary  of  Economic  Affain 
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unable  to  meet  their  financing  needs  from  private  sources.   These 
loans  are  available  to  manufacturing  businesses  in  the 
Empowerment  Zone  area.   It  seems  that  a  major  need  is  for 
outreach  to  let  these  types  of  businesses  know  that  such 
financing  is  available.   We  would  be  happy  to  participate  in  such 
an  outreach  effort.   In  addition,  if  it  would  help  to  address  an 
unmet  loan  demand,  we  would  seek  from  our  Board  a  set -aside  of 
EST  funds  targeted  to  the  Boston  Empowerment  Zone  area. 

*   Employee  Ownership 

The  Massachusetts  Office  of  Employee  Involvement  and  Ownership  is 
located  within  the  ISP.   This  Office  is  available  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  for  worker  buyouts  and  ESOP 
(Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan)  formation  within  the  Empowerment 
Zone.   This  could  be  an  especially  vital  resource  for  the  Zone  in 
that  employee  ownership  offers  perhaps  the  most  direct  and 
practical  means  of  empowering  Zone  residents  and  workers. 

Employee  ownership  could  be  an  important  factor  in  community 
revitalization  for  several  reasons:   1)  it  anchors  jobs  and 
capital  in  the  community;  2)  combined  with  employee 
participation,  it  improves  productivity  and  corporate 
performance;  3)  it  deals  with  the  "successorship  problem",  in 
which  too  often  owners  of  small,  privately  held  businesses  who 
want  to  sell  or  retire  cannot  find  buyers,  resulting  in  the 
liquidation  and  closing  of  many  healthy  businesses. 

The  ISP  supports  the  designation  of  an  Empowerment  Zone  in 
Boston,  and  would  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  the  BRA  in 
identifying  and  meeting  needs  in  this  area. 

Sincerely, 

2)  n 

SuzaVme  TeegardeT^/ 
Executive  Director 
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The  Massachusetts  Government  Land  Bank 

One  Court  Street.  Suite  200,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02108  (617)  727-8257  FAX  (617)  727-8741 


LAND 
BAN< 


June?,  1994 


The  Honorable  Thomas  Menino 
City  Hall,  Mayor's  Office 
One  City  Hall  Square 
Boston,  MA  02201 

Dear  Mayor  Menino: 

I  am  writing  to  express  the  Massachusetts  Government  Land 
Bank's  support  for  Boston's  application  for  designation  as  a  Federal 
Empowerment  Zone  and  our  strong  commitment  to  Boston's  plans  to 
stimulate  economic  development  and  enhance  economic  opportunity  for 
this  high  poverty  section  of  the  City.    As  evidence  of  our  strong 
commitment  to  the  Empowerment  Zone  strategic  plan,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Government  Land  Bank  has  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  $9  million  set-aside  of  funds  from  the 
Massachusetts  Government  Land  Bank's  Economic  Development 
Financing  Program  and  Residential  Financing  Program  that  is  available  to 
Boston  alone  for  the  implementation  of  its  strategic  plan. 

The  $9  million  is  available  as  long  term  fixed  rate  permanent 
mortgage  loans  at  below  market  interest  rates  for  economic  development 
projects  and  affordable  housing  development  in  the  Empowerment  Zone 
area.     In  particular,  these  funds  could  support  the  revitalization  of 
neighborhood  commercial  centers  in  the  Empowerment  Zone  by  financing 
rehabilitation  of  mixed  used  buildings,  retail  projects  and  commercial 
blocks  to  house  neighborhood  business  and  companies  owned  by  Zone 
residents. 
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Cnair 

Brenoa  Attia 
Secretary 
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Louis  Manoarini 

Louis  S  Moore 

RpcnarO  W  Reynolds 

Helen  R  Sirieoer 

Mark  Robinson 

ex  otticio 

Mary  L   Padula 

ex  ottoo 

Timotrry  A  Bassett 

Executive  Director 


Since  the  Land  Bank  also  finances  industrial  land  development 
and  multi-tenant  industrial  buildings,  the  $9  million  could  also  be  utilized 
in  the  city's  redevelopment  plans  for  the  Crosstown  Industrial  Area. 

Furthermore,  the  Land  Bank  also  administers  the  Emerging 
Technology  Fund  (ETF)  which  provides  loan  guarantees  to  leverage 
private  financing  for  the  development  of  state  of  the  art  facilities  for 
emerging  technology  firms.  This  fund,  which  has  the  capacity  to 
guarantee  up  to  $50  million  is  loans,  is  available  to  the  City  in  its  efforts 


to  nurture  the  growth  of  emerging  technology  firms.  Since  the  ETF  has 
targeted  the  Biotechnology,  Environmental  and  Advanced  Materials 
industries  for  assistance,  it  is  well  to  match  to  Boston's  strategy  and 
competitive  advantage  in  these  new  high  growth  sectors. 

As  a  final  note,  the  Land  Bank  is  also  ready  to  participate  in  the 
Business  Development  Center  that  will  be  established  to  coordinate 
technical  assistance  and  financing  resources  for  Empowerment  Zone 
businesses. 

For  your  information,  I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  Board  vote 
for  your  use  in  your  application  package.  Please  feel  fi-ee  to  contact 
myself  or  Karl  Seidman,  Deputy  Director,  if  you  have  any  questions  about 
the  Empowerment  Zone  set-aside,  or  if  we  can  be  of  assistance  in 
developing  your  strategic  plan  and  application. 

I  wish  you  success  in  obtaining  designation. 


\,<^^^^ 


simothy  A  JBIssett 
Executive  Director 


MASSACHUSETTS  GOVERNMENT  LAND  BANK 

DATE:  May  20,  1994 

VOTE 

EMPOWERMENT  ZONE/ENTERPRISE 

COMMUNITY  SET- AS IDE 

WHEREAS,   Congress  has  authorized  a  new  federal  program  to 

alleviate  poverty  in  urban  and  rural  areas  throughout 
the  United  States  through  the  designation  of  nine 
Empowerment  Zones  and  ninety-five  Enterprise 
Communities ;  and 

WHEREAS,   in  order  for  municipalities  in  the  Commonwealth  to  be 
eligible  for  these  designations,  the  availability  of 
state  resources  to  implement  strategic  plans  required 
for  designation  must  be  demonstrated;  and 

WHEREAS,   the  targeting  of  resources  of  the  Government  Land  Bank 
(the  "Land  Bank")  to  Empowerment  Zones  or  Enterprise 
Communities  will  produce  many  long-term  benefits  to  the 
Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  LAND 

BANK  DOES  HEREBY: 

authorize  the  set-aside  of  an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000 
of  Land  Bank  funds  for  investment  in  communities 
outside  of  Boston  that  receive  designation  as 
Empowerment  Zones  or  Enterprise  Communities  pursuant  to 
applicable  federal  law,  in  accordance  with  (i)  terms 
and  conditions  outlined  in  a  memorandum  from  Karl 
Seidman  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Land  Bank  (the 
"Board")  dated  May  10,  1994,  and  attached  hereto. 


provided  that  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Land 
Bank  Enabling  Act  are  complied  with  prior  to  the 
expenditure  of  said  funds,  and  (ii)  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Board  or  the  staff  of  the  Land 
Bank  may  require;  and 

authorize  the  set-aside  of  an  amount  of  funds  to  be 
determined  by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Land  Bank 
following  discussion  with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  for  the  City  of  Boston,  if  the  City  of 
Boston  receives  an  Empowerment  Zone  or  Enterprise 
Community  designation  under  applicable  federal  law,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  as  outlined 

above ;  and 

authorize  the  Executive  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Land  Bank  to  take  such  actions  as  they  deem 
necessary  to  implement  the  above  set-asides  of  Land 
Bank  funds. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCY 

50  MILK  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  021 09    •    (617)451-3480 

FAX:  (617)451-0859  -TDD:  (617)451-3650 


JOHN  S.  MARINI 
Chairman 

MARY  L.  PADULA 
Vice-Chair 

MARVIN  M.  SIFLINGER 
Executive  Director 

ELEANOR  G  WHITE 
Deputy  Director 


June  7,  1994 


Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 

U.S.  Depanment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street.  S.W. 

Washington.  D.C.    20410 

Dear  Secretary'  Cisneros: 

The  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA)  strongly  suppons  the  city  of 
Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  application.  MHFA  has  participated  extensively  in  the  application 
process.  1  personally  am  a  member  of  the  citywide  Steering  Committee  which  met  many  times 
to  set  the  overall  policy  and  approach  for  the  application.  MHFA's  Deputy  Director,  Eleanor 
White,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  which  also  has  met  many  times  over 
the  past  several  months  to  develop  the  housing  and  neighborhood  development  component  of  the 
application.  MHFA's  participation  is  only  a  small  sample  of  how  inclusive  Boston's  application 
process  has  been,  embracing  from  the  very  start  the  notion  of  community  empowerment.  Even 
without  an  Empowerment  Zone  application,  the  process  the  city  has  gone  through,  under  Mayor 
Menino's  leadership,  has  brought  together  an  amazingly  diverse  group  of  people  who  have  found 
common  ground  to  develop  a  vision  for  the  economic  revitalization  of  inner  city  Boston. 

The  need  for  an  Empowerment  Zone  in  Boston's  inner  city  is  already  well  documented 
in  the  application.  From  a  housing  perspective,  however,  the  long  term,  sustained  economic 
development  which  designation  as  an  Empowerment  Zone  will  bring,  is  the  only  road  to 
revitalizing  the  neighborhoods  and  ensuring  the  long  term  health  of  the  housing  stock. 

MHFA  has  a  panicular  interest  in  the  success  of  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  because, 
as  you  are  aware,  we  are  about  to  sign  an  agreement  with  HUD  under  its  Demonstration 
Disposition  program  to  take  on  the  interim  asset  management  and  disposition  of  nearly  2,000 
units  of  HUD-foreclosed  housing  in  Boston.  These  properties  are  either  in  or  adjacent  to  the  area 
Boston  has  designated  for  its  Empowerment  Zone. 

The  redevelopment  of  these  properties  over  the  next  two  years  and  the  sale  to  tenant 
controlled  organizations  supports  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  application  in  two  fundamental 
ways.    First  the  Demonstration  Disposition  program  will  infuse  an  estimated  $100  million  in 
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development  costs  into  the  local  economy.  MHFA  has  set  a  goal  of  directmg  80  percent  of  the 
controllable  expenditures  to  minority  business  enterpnses,  many  of  which  are  neighborhood- 
based.  Second,  the  Demonstration  Disposition  program's  ultimate  goal  is  to  sell  the 
developments  to  tenant  controlled  entities.  Extensive  tenant  organizing  and  education  efforts  are 
already  underway  in  preparation  for  the  sale  of  the  developments  over  the  next  two  years.  This 
tenant  empowerment  effort,  although  directed  at  particular  housing  developments,  will  result  in 
an  informed  and  organized  core  group  of  residents  who  can  spread  the  empowerment  word  to 
others.  The  infusion  of  money  and  the  empowerment  of  residents  through  the  HUD/MHFA 
partnership  in  the  Demonstration  Disposition  program  will  have  a  significant  multiplier  effect  on 
the  benefits  of  Empowerment  Zone  designation. 

Many  other  MHFA-financed  developments  are  located  in  Boston's  proposed 
Empowerment  Zone  and  residents  of  these  will  also  gain  significant  benefits  from  the 
opportunities  generated  by  the  Empowerment  Zone.  Unemployed  youth  particularly  would  be 
given  a  boost  from  the  resulting  job  opportunities. 

In  addition  to  the  infusion  of  dollars  from  the  Demonstration  Disposition  program,  MHFA 
is  so  committed  to  the  Empowerment  Zone  concept  that  it  will  commit  $20  million  (subject  to 
the  availability  of  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  proceeds)  of  its  Single  Family  program  funds  to 
provide  mortgages,  home  improvement  and  lead  abatement  loans  to  stimulate  homeownership  and 
neighborhood  revitalization  efforts  in  the  one-to-four  family  homes  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

The  merits  of  Boston's  application  speak  for  themselves.  I  reiterate,  however,  how 
critically  important  an  Empowerment  Zone  designation  is  for  the  future  of  the  residents  of 
Boston's  inner  city. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  Boston's  application  which  reflects  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  participation  that  went  into  its  production. 

Sincerely, 


\^\^f\ 


Marvin  M.  Siflinger 
Executive  Director 


MMS/rp 

cc:        Thomas  Menino,  Mayor 


MEDICAL  ACADEMIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION,  INC 

April  15. 1994 


Ms.  Marlsa  Lago 

Chief  EccHiomic  Develqiment  Officer 

Qty  of  Boston 

One  Qty  Hall  Square 

Boston.  MA  02201 

Dear  Ms.  Lago: 

On  behalf  of  MASCO's  Operating  Services  Committee  and  the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee  for  the 
Longwood  Medical  and  Academic  Area  (LMA),  we  wish  to  express  our  support  for  the  Qty  of  Boston's 
application  for  federal  funding  to  establish  an  Empowerment  Zone.  Our  specific  area  of  interest  is  in  the 
development  of  an  Innovative  medical/industrial  suppmt  facility  in  the  Lowra*  Roxbury  area. 

Fifteen  Longwood  Medical  and  Academic  Area  institutions  (including  Harvard  Medical  School,  four  of  its 
teaching  hospitals,  and  two  research/treatment  clinics)  currently  share  a  densely  built  17S-acre  campus. 
With  institutions  interested  in  using  limited  on-site  space  for  patient  care,  research,  and  education,  the  use 
of  off-site  space  for  such  programs  as  shared  materials  managment,  reusable  gowns  and  surgical 
instrument  sterilization,  shared  laboratory  space,  employee  parking,  telecommunications  operations  and 
other  support  activities  is  an  attractive  alternative.  Such  facilities,  if  combined  with  similar  needs  of  other 
Boston-area  medical  and  educational  institutions,  could  become  the  cornerstone  of  a  revitalized  Lowo* 
Roxbuiy,  Mnging  new  jobs  and  Job  training  opportunities  to  an  area  critically  in  need  of  new  Investment 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  preliminary  discussions  we  have  had  with  rqresentatives  from  theBoston 
University  Medical  Center  and  local  developers,  which  were  initiated  by  BRA  stafT.  We  believe  that  an 
affiliation  of  medical  institutions  along  with  a  commitment  from  the  City  on  the  public  incentives 
associated  with  the  creation  of  the  Empowerment  Zone,  such  as  a  streamlined  pomitting  fxocess,  tax 
Incentives,  and  infrastructure  improvements  can  result  in  an  unprecedented  economic  impact 

We  lo(&  forward  to  working  with  you  and  your  staff  in  achieving  this  multi-faceted  development  which  will 
assist  our  instimtions  in  managing  their  suppcHt  activities  in  a  more  efficient  and  cost-effective  way.  and 
encourage  investment  new  jobs,  and  local  neighborhood  participation  in  an  important  first  step  in  the 
revitalization  of  Lower  Roxbury. 

Sincerely. 

Rudman  J.  Ham 

Vice  President  of  Operations.  Children's  Hoq)ital 

Chair,  Operating  Services  Committee 


O.  Rfichard  Gaintner.  MD. 
jdent  Deaconess  Hospital 
r,  Loog-Range  Planning  Committee 


cc:  Mayor  Thonuis  M.  Menino 

375  Longwood  Avenue.  Boston.  Mass3ChusettS  02215-5328  617632-2310  FAX:  617  6^-2^9 

MEMBER  INSTITUTIONS  •  Beth  Israel  Hospital  Boston  •  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital  •  Childien  's  Hospital  •  Dana-Fariier  Cancer  Institute  • 

Emmanuel  College  •  Hanard  Universify  (Medial  Sdwol.  Sctnol  ol  Dental  Medicine,  and  School  ot  Public  Health)  •  Joslin  Diabetes  Center  • 


December  21.  1993 

The  Honorable  Thomas  Memno.  Ma>or 
City  of  Boston 
One  City  Hall  Plaza 
Boston.  Massachusens  02201 

Dear  Mayor  Memno: 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  proposal  in  \».hich  .MIFA.  the  City  of  Boston,  and  Boston 
banks  can  make  up  to  S 12  mdljon  available  for  lending  to  small  busmesses  in  the 
Roxbury-Dorchester-Martapan  area. 

Through  our  Economic  Development  Fund  for  minority  business  enterprises  and  inner 
city  neighborhoods.  MIFA  can  make  available  SI  million  to  msure  small  business  loans 
in  this  area.   With  a  matching  SI  million  block  grant  commitment,   the  city  can  joui 
with  MIFA  in  leveraging  an  additional  SIO  million  in  private  financing  for  small 
businesses. 

The  MIFA  and  city  funds  would  be  used  to  lower  the  equity  requirements  small 
businesses  face  when  seeking  loans  from  traditional  sources.  In  this  way,  the  funds 
would  act  as  the  equivalent  of  private  mongage  insurance  in  the  housing  market,  'a  here 
the  purchaser  has  the  necessary  income,  but  not  the  downpayment.  to  qualify  for  the 
loan.   As  the  attached  proposal  indicates.  MIFA  has  been  operating  the  Mongage 
Insurance  program  for  over  fifteen  years,  havmg  used  it  to  insure  over  S64  million  m 
pnvaie  financing  for  businesses  across  the  Commonwealth. 

I  am  confident  that,  working  together,  we  can  make  a  tremendous  difference  in  helping 
small  busmesses  in  the  Roxbury- Dorchester- Mattapan  area.   As  always.  I  wish  you 
well  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you.   Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year 
(and  congratulations  on  your  daughter  s  wedding). 

Sincerely, 

4 

^  /■ 
•/ 

Theodore  S.  Chandler 
Deputy  Diieaor 

enclosure 


PARTICIPATING  INDIVIDUALS 
AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


Steering 
Committee 

Joseph  Feaster,  Chatr 


Jeaimette  Boone 

Officr  of  Senator  lohn  F . 
Kerry's 

Joyce  BurweU 
Roxbury  Neig>iborhood 
Council 

BiU  Y.  Chin 
Chinese  Benevolent 
Association 

William  B  Coughlui 
Greater  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

John  A  Curry 
northeastern  University 

Louis  Elisa 

Nabonal  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People 

Hon  James  T  BreH 
Stale  Representative 

Dr.  Grace  Carlyn  Brown 
Roxbury  Commumty 
College 

Marshall  N  Carter 
State  Street  Bank  b  Trust 

Robert  Coard 
Action  for  Boston 
Communitij  Development 

William  M  Crozier.  )r. 
BayBanks,  Inc 

Pat  Cusick 

South  End  Neighborhood 

Actwn  Program 

Wes  Finch 
The  Finch  Croup 

Hon  Clona  L  Fox 
Slate  Representative 

Jackie  Gelb 
YouthBuild 

Dr  Lois  Hamson  Jones 
Boston  Public  ScJioois 

Ronald  Homer 

BoslOTi  Bank  of  Commerce 

Capt  Bobby  Johnson 
BoXon  Police  Department 

James  M  KeUy 
Boalon  Criy  Council 

Paillette  Ford  Camheld 
Gardens  Tenant 
Asaonatum 


Ms.  Frieda  Garda 
United  South  End 
Settlements 

John  P.  Hammill 
Fleet  Bank  of 
Massachusetts 

Marian  L.  Heard 
United  Way  of 
Massachusetts  Bay 

Thomas  Hubbard 
Office  of  Senator  John  F. 
Kerry 

Danette  Jones 
Madison  Park 
Community 
Development  Corporation 

Hon.EdwardW  .Kennedy 
VS.  Senator 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
U  U.S.  Representative 

Hon.  John  F.  Kerry 
US.  Senator 

Gloria  Larson 
Secrftary,  Executive 
Office  of  Economic  Affairs 

Carole  Lee 
Asian  Community 
Development  Corporation 

Bob  M.  Mahoney 
Citizens  Bank  of 
Massachusetts 

John  McGonagle 
Bngham  b  Women's 
Hospital 

Marty  Nee 
Sould  Boston 
Community  Housing,  Inc. 

John  Killian 

Nru>  England  Telephone 

Cardinal  Bernard  Law 
Archdiocese  of  Boston 

Walter  Little 

Grot»  Hall  Development 

Corporation 

Ralph  C.Martin 

Suffolk  County  District 

Attorney 

Hon.  JohnJ.Moakley 

U.S.  Representative 

Leon  Nelson 
Greain-  Roxbury 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Joseph  Nigro,  Jr. 
Boston  BuiWing  Trades 
Counal 


Hon.  Shirley 
Owens-Hicks 
State  Representative 

Robert  Rufo 

Suffolk  County  Sheriff 

Allen  W.  Sanborn 
Shawmul  Bank  of  Boston, 
NA. 

Edna  Smallwood 
Grant  Manor  Tenants 
Association 

Reginald  Nunally 
Grove  Hall 
Neighborhood  Counal 

Rev.  Eugene  Rivers 

Chnslwn  Community 

Hon.  Byron  Rushing 
Slate  Representative 

Gareth  R.  Saunders 
Boston  City  Counal 

Marvin  Siflinger 
Massachusetts  Housing 
finance  Agency 

Gail  Snowden 
BanJc  of  Boston 

Joyce  StarJey 
ITS  Consulting 

Richard  F.  Syron 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston 

John  Tyler  Dudley 
Merchants  Association 

Rev.  Bruce  Wall 
Dorchester  Temple 
Baptist  Church 

James  A.  Webster 
Boston  Edison  Company 

Hon.  William  F.  Weld 

Gooemor  of 
Massachusett  s 

Hon.  Diane  Wilkerson 

Slate  Sfnalor 

Jose  Vincenty 
Latino  Political  Task 
Force 

Robert  F.  Walsh 
Robert  Walsh  Associates 

Thomas  Welch 
Welch  b  Assocmtes 

Rogelio  Whittmgton 
Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  Initiative 


Economic 
Development  Task 
Force 

Pat  Cusick 

South  End  Neighborhood 

Action  Program 

Elizabeth  Diener 
University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston 

David  Dixon 
Goody,  Clancy  b 
Associates 

Michael  Foley 
South  Boston  Board  of 
Trade 

WiUiain  J.  Geary 
Clean  Harbors,  Inc. 

Michael  Glavin 
Bank  of  Boston 

Richard  Henderson 
Ezeculioe  Office  of 
Econam2c  Affairs 

James  Klocke 

Greater  Boston  Chamber 

of  Commerce 

Walter  Little 

Grove  Hall  Development 

Corporatum 

David  Lopes 
YouthBuiM 

Nate  Maddox 
Roxbury  Home  Tenants 
Assoaatwn 

John  Marston 
Fleet  Bank  of 
Massachusetts 

Barbara  Rosenbaum 
Jewish  Vocatwnal 
Services 

Lillie  Scott  Grooms 
Chantan  Distribution 
Company 

Gail  Snowden 
Bank  of  Boston 

Joyce  StaiJey 
JTS  Consulting 

Kirk  Sykes 
Primary  Group,  Inc. 

Nick  Tavares 
Family  Foodland,  Inc. 

Rogelio  Whittington 
Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  Initaitive 

Charles  C.  Yancey 
Boston  City  Council 


Human 

Development  Task 
Force 

Dr.  Alyce  Adams 
Harvard  Street 
Neighborhood  Health 
Center 


Nathaniel  Askia 
Federation  of  Black 
Directors 

W.  Mae  Bennett  Bradley 
Roxbury  Boys  &  Girls 
aub 

Dr.  Grace  Carolyn  Browrn 
Roxbury  Community 
College 

Marilyn  Carey 

Suffolk  County  Sheriff's 
Office 

Rodney  Dailey 
Gang  Peace 

Elmer  R.  Freeman 
Whittter  Street  Health 
Center 

Nancy  Greene 
Orchard  Park  United 
Tenants  Association 

Marian  L.  Heard 
United  Way  of 
Massachusetts  Bay 

Deborah  Jackson 
Morton  Memorial 

Dr.  Clifford  Janey 
Boston  Public  Schools 

Marisa  Jones 
National  Youth  justice 
Network 

Tracy  Lithcutt 
Boston  Community 
Centers  Streetworker 
Program 

Valerie  Lovelace-Graham 
Rozj^ury  Multi-Service 
Center 

Jay  Ostrower 
Action  for  Boston 
Community 
DevelopomenI 

Luis  Prado 

La  Alianza  Hispana,  Inc. 

Nancy  Snyder 
Economic  Development 
Industrial  Corporation  of 
Boston 

Neil  Sulhvan 

Private  Industry  Council, 

Inc 

Chris  Troy 
Boston  Urban  Youth 
Foundation 

John  Tyler 
Dudley  Merchants 
Association 


Housing 

Development  Task 
Force 

Thomas  Bledsoe 
Boston  Housing 
Partnership 

John  Bowden 
Orchard  Park  United 
Tenants  Association 


Ernest  Branch 
Veterans  Benefits 
Clearinghouse,  Inc. 

Joyce  Burwell 

Roxbury  Neighborhood 
Council 

Jack  Cooper 
Massachusetts  Union  of 
Public  Housing  Tenants 

Robert  Costello 
SI.  Vincents 
Neighborhood 
Association 

John  B.  Cruz,  ID 
Cruz  Development 

Lew  Finfer 

Organizing  &  Leadership 
Training  Center 

Evelyn  Fnedman- Vargas 
Nuestra  Communidad 
Development 

Deborah  Goddard 
Public  Facilities 
Department 

Mildred  Hailey 
Bromley-Heath  TMC 

Len  Jones 
Boston  Housing 
Authority 

Willie  Jones 

Bruce  Marks 
Union  Neighborhood 
Assistance  Corporation 

Teresa  Perry 

Lower  Roxbury  Tenant 
Association 

Matthew  Thall 

Local  Initiatives  Support 

Coalition 

Kenneth  Wade 
USES 

Thomas  Welch 
Welch  b  Associates 

Eleanor  White 
Massachusetts  Housing 
Finance  Agency 

Martha  Williams 
Maifwood  Savin 
Neighborhood 
Association 


City  Department 
Participants 

Linda  Mongelli  Haar 
Pro/eel  Director 

Boston 

Redevelopment 

Authority 

Lmda  Mongelli  Haar, 
Principal  Author 


Christine  Araujo 
Pnncxpal  Author 

Patnaa  Gee 
Prinapal  Author 

Nancy  Tentindo 
Prinapal  Author 

Muhammad  Ah-Saiaaxn 
John  Avault 
Cynthia  Ban- 
Gary  Brown 
Diane  Chamberlain 
LesChrislos 
Robert  Consalvo 
William  Costa 
Kathleen  Constantino 
lessica  Costantino 
Bnan  DeLorey 
Roberta  Dowrwy 
Mana  Dy 
Sandy  Fein-Swaile 
Richard  Garver 
BillGriihn 
Jeff  Hampton 
Beverley  Johnson 
Mark  Johnson 
Victor  Karen 
UriyKoff 
Jim  Kostaras 
Paul  McCann 
Daniel  Moon 
George  Morancy 
Peter  Neitz 
John  CBnen 
Thomas  CMalley 
Ann  Parolin 
Prataap  Patrose 
Gregory  Perkins 
Ellen  Pinkos 
Homer  Russell 
KairosShen 
Patnce  Todisco 
Antonio  Torres 
Veroruca  Young 
Phil  Ziegler 

Boston  City  Council 

Councilor  lanella 
Councilor  James  Kelly 


Councilor  Gareth 
Saunders 

Councilor  Charles  Yancy 

Boston  Community 
Centers 

Daria  Fanelli 
Durrell  Fox 
Janice  Hamilton 
Tracy  Lithcutt 
Evelyn  Riesenberg 

Boston  Housing 
Authority 

Michael  McDonough 
Nanette  Robicheau 

Boston  Parks  And 
Recreation 

Vineet  Gupta 
Justine  Liff 

Boston  Police 
Department 

Superintendent  Joseph 

Carter 

Gloria  Payne 

Mana  Schneiderman 

Boston  Public 
Schools 

Dr.  Lois  Hamson-Jones, 
Supennlendenl 

John  Duggins 

Shirley  Handler 

Charlotte  Hams 

lemetta  Hunt 

Dr.  Clifford  Janey 

Deborah  Jencimas 

Craig  Lankhorst 

AJ  Lau 

Maureen  Lumley 

Nancy  StruiJc 

Stanley  Swartz 

Mary  Williams 

Boston 

Transportation 

Department 

Joe  Beggan 
Susan  Bregman 


Andrew  McClurg 

Boston  Women's 
Commission 

Jenny  Freeman 
Elaine  Tabor 

Economic 
Development 
Industrial 
Corporation 

Joceliiui  Benzmiiler 
Elena  Choy 
Paul  Clancey 
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June  1,  1994 

Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Cisneros: 

On  behalf  of  Action  for  Boston  Community  Development,  Inc.,  Boston's  community 
action  program,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  Steering  Committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  write  this  letter  of  support  and  cooperation  for  the  BostonWorks  proposal  for 
Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  application. 

ABCD  staff"  and  the  staff  of  our  neighborhood  service  centers  have  been  involved  in 
helping  to  craft  this  application,  and  we  look  forward  to  assisting  in  many  ways  to 
implement  the  programs  developed  as  part  of  the  initiative.  We  want  to  stress  the 
importance  of  developing  a  self-sufficiency  focus  for  the  Empowerment  Zone  Plan.  The 
low  income  residents  of  the  Zone  need  a  continuum  of  career  and  support  services,  and 
we  applaud  the  City  for  proposing  a  progression  that  starts  with  basic  literacy  and  ESL 
services  and  assists  residents  through  the  development  of  skills  and  upgraded  employment. 
In  addition,  we  are  very  supportive  of  the  effort  to  focus  across  the  age  spectrum  and  to 
focus  attention  on  keeping  youth  in  school,  assisting  youth  to  complete  their  education  as 
well  as  to  assist  adults  to  access  careers  and  employment  in  the  interest  of  family  support. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  program  will  allow  Boston  to  focus  resources  on  constituencies 
who  are  now  under-served,  particularly  low  income  men  and  the  single  heads  of 
households,  who  are  now  working  and/or  trying  to  leave  welfare.  Family  support  needs  to 
be  our  focus  and  our  concern. 

ABCD  is  both  happy  to  work  with  the  BostonWorks  effort  by  developing  new  programs 
as  well  as  to  make  our  existing  services  and  programs  available  to  residents  of  the 
Empowerment  Zone. 

Many  of  ABCD's  current  program  initiatives  are  directly  related  to  the  proposed  initiatives 
in  the  plan.  These  include:  our  alternative  education  program  operated  in  cooperation 
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with  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  The  CLUB  program  for  young  African  American  and 
Hispanic  men,  18-25,  our  aduh  skill  training  efforts,  the  Urban  College  of  Boston:  A  Two 
Year  College,  which  will  function  in  a  cooperative  eflFort  with  Boston's  higher  education 
programs,  Boston's  Head  Start  and  ABCD's  child  care  programs.  Child  Care  Choices  of 
Boston,  its  information,  referral  and  voucher  management  activities,  as  well  as  our 
neighborhood  service  centers  and  area  planning  action  councils  in  the  South  End,  Roxbury 
and  Parker-Hill  Fenway,  etc.    In  addition,  our  housing,  health  services,  Foster 
Grandparents  and  other  supportive  services  may  also  be  of  assistance  to  area  residents  and 
the  Empowerment  Zone  programs. 

You  should  also  note  that  we  have  been  working  with  the  staff  of  the  BRA  and  Senator 
Kerry's  office  to  explore  the  possibility  of  developing  a  satellite  of  the  planned  Fort 
Devens  Job  Corps  Center  in  Boston.  We  expect  to  continue  our  efforts  on  this  project. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  assist  in  the  development  of  this  application,  and  we  look 
forward  to  insuring  that  the  program  is  "community-driven"  as  well  as  assisting  with  the 
programs  implementation   We  are  proud  of  the  City's  efforts. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  M.  Coard 
President/CEO 


c.c.  Marisa  Lago 
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June  16,  1994 

Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20410 

Ds2.r  Mr.  Cisneirrost 

The  Asian  Community  Development  Corporation  (ACDC) 
wishes  to  express  to  you  our  strong  support  for  the 
City  of  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  application.   This 
award  would  provide  acutely  needed  funding  and  support 
for  economic  development,  health,  human  services  and 
community  empowerment  projects  for  distressed  Boston 
neighborhoods . 

ACDC  is  a  non-profit  community  development  corporation 
which  was  established  in  1987  to  serve  Boston's 
Chinatown.   The  mission  of  ACDC  is  to  expand  employment 
opportunities,  develop  affordable  housing  and  conduct 
community  advocacy.   ACDC  has  participated  in  shaping 
the  City's  Empowerment  Zone  application. 

The  Chinatown  neighborhood  is  experiencing  severe  and 
persistent  unemployment  levels  and  attendant  social 
problems  that  disrupt  family  and  community  stability. 
Empowerment  Zone  designation  will  provide  an  essential 
vehicle  for  sustained  and  comprehensive  economic  and 
community  revitalization  strategies  in  the  Chinatown 
neignborhood  aad  low-iiicome  commui-itics  throughout 
Boston. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  the  City  of 
Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  application. 

Sincerely, 


Carol  Lee 
Executive  Director 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 


CHARLES  K  CIFFORD 


June  20.  1994 


The  Honorable  Thomas  M.  Menino 
Mayor  of  ihe  City  of  Boston 
Boston  City  Hall 
One  City  Hall  Plaza 
Boston.  MA  02201 

Dear  Mayor  Menino: 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  you  this  letter  of  support  for  the  City 
of  Boston  s  Empowerment  Zone  (EZ)  application  being  submiited 
to  the  U.S.  Dept  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

As  Boston's  oldest  banking  institution  and  the  only  major 
New  England  bank  headquartered  in  Boston,  we  value  our  special 
relationship  with  our  home  city  and  its  people  and  its 
neighborhoods.  We  enthusiastically  endorse  the  EZ  proposal  and 
commit  to  working  with  you  and  the  community  to  make  this 
initiative  a  success. 

Knowing  that  our  people  are  our  most  important  resource. 
I'm  pleased  that  Gail  Snowden.  President  of  our  First  Community 
Bank,  and  Michael  Glavin.  Manager  of  Community  Reinvestment 
Act  Programming  in  our  Eiternal  Affairs  Department,  served  on 
the  city's  EZ  Steering  Committee  and  Economic  Development  Task 
Force,  Their  involvement  in  the  drafting  of  the  proposal  and 
their  steadfast  advocacy  for  creative  and  responsive  solutions  to 
the  critical  needs  of  inner-city  neighborhoods  strengthen  my 
confidence  in  the  program's  chance  for  real  and  timely  success. 


First  Community  Bank  -  The  Power  of  Commitment 

Four  years  ago.  Bank  of  Boston  took  a  bold  new  step  in  its 
leadership  in  inner-city  banking  with  the  establishment  of  First 
Community  Bank  (FCB).  This  "bank  within  a  bank  "  was  designed 
specifically  to  meet  the  credit  and  banking  services  needs  of  the 
city  s  low  and  moderate  income  community.   'Within  the  proposed 
EZ,  FCB  has  already  begun  to  play  an  integral  role  in  the 
community  reinvestment  strategy  for  Roxbury,  N.  Dorchester. 
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and  more  recently,  Chinatown.  FCB  provides  a  coordinated 
approach  to  branch  services,  with  new  and  more  flexible  credit 
products,  and  a  dedicated  team  of  mortgage  originators,  small 
business  lenders,  and  community  development  finance 
specialists. 

Throughout  FCB  we  have  promoted  the  practice  of  "doing 
well  by  doing  good"  and  encouraged  our  employees,  at  every  level 
of  the  bank,  to  feel  empowered  to  act  whenever  and  wherever 
ihey  think  they  can  make  a  difference  in  improving  our  service 
to  the  community.  During  the  past  two  years,  led  by  their 
initiative  FCB  has  truly  begun  to  hit  its  stride:  we  ve  opened  a 
branch  in  an  area  where  the  last  bank  closed  more  than  twenty 
years  ago;  we  ve  become  the  first  major  bank  in  New  England  to 
offer  small  business  loan  applications  in  Spanish:  in  one  year,  we 
originated  almost  $18  million  in  new  mortgages  and  re- 
financings in  FCB  neighborhoods  with  3/4  of  all  new  mortgages 
going  to  minority  home  buyers  and  60x  going  to  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  income:  and,  last  year,  we  approved  over  $15 
million  in  loan  requests  from  small  businesses  in  the  FCB 
community. 

Special  Assistance  to  Small  Business 

As  part  of  our  commitment  to  the  EZ  program  we  will  work 
with  other  lending  institutions  to  provide  small  businesses  thai 
are  located  in  or  moving  to  the  EZ  with  access  to  special  financial 
assistance.  This  assistance  will  include  our  commitment  of  up  to 
$1  million  in  flexibly  underwritten  loans  per  year  for  five  years 
10  women-owned,  minority-owned,  and  other  disadvantaged 
businesses.  In  addition,  we  will  help  share  the  cost  of  technical 
assistance  to  small  businesses,  committing  $20,000  per  year  for  up 
10  five  years  through  an  acceptable  business  assistance 
intermediary. 

Also,  as  a  charter  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Minority 
Enterprise  Investment  Corporation  (MMEIC).  we  and  other 
investor  bank  members  are  committed  to  meeting  the  investment 
capital  needs  of  growing  and  early  stage  disadvantaged 
businesses.   As  currently  planned.  MMEIC  will  make  available  up 
to  $1.4  million  in  investment  capital  in  the  EZ  area.   As  part  of  its 
commitment  to  the  city's  EZ  program,  should  these  MMEIC  funds 
be  exhausted.  Bank  of  Boston  will  join  with  other  financial 
institutions  in  committing  a  total  of  $1  million  in  additional 
investment  capital  for  similar  purposes. 
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Building  on  Partnersliip 

No  other  bank  has  committed  more  program  resources, 
more  full  service  branches,  or  more  personnel  to  the 
Empowerment  Zone  area  than  Bank  of  Boston.  The  future  success 
of  the  Empowerment  Zone  in  Boston  and  the  growth  of  our  inner 
city  banking  franchise,  FCB.  are  -  by  their  nature  and  intent  - 
inextricably  linked.  Through  FCB,  and  through  other 
commitments  of  resources  including  the  bank  s  philanthropy 
and  volunteerism  programs.  Bank  of  Boston  continues  to  build 
effective  and  lasting  partnerships  that  bring  hope  and 
opportunity  to  the  people  in  our  community. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  that  you  and  your  staff  have 
made  to  listen  to  our  ideas  and  our  concerns  and  to  prepare  an  EZ 
application  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  targeted 
neighborhoods  and  the  entire  city.  We  pledge  our  continued 
support  and  look  forward  to  building  even  more  effective 
partnerships  under  the  EZ  program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community. 


Sincerely, 


it 
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June  14,  1994 


The  Honorable  Henry  Cisneros 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.    20410 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Please  accept  my  letter  of  support  for  the  City  of  Boston  being  selected  as  one 
of  the  cities  that  you  will  award  funding  for  an  Empowerment  Zone. 

I  have  attended  numerous  meetings  regarding  the  process  and  the  formulation 
of  the  Boston  Plan,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  various  committees  have  done  an 
excellent,  and  most  noteworthy  job  in  organizing  the  Boston  Plan. 

As  a  Commander  in  the  Boston  Police  Department,  assigned  to  Area  "B"  which 
encompass  the  Dorchester/Mattapan/Roxbury  section  of  the  City  of  Boston,  I  have 
been  able  to  observe  from  a  bird's  eye  view,  the  economic,  the  social  and  the 
residential  needs  of  this  area  which  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  outlined 
Empowerment  Zone.   Furthermore,  1  am  keenly  aware  that  this  same  area  of  the 
city  which  has  a  population  of  approximately.  123,000  residents,  and  an  average 
income  below  $29,000  per  year  is  the  most  problem  prone,  neglected  and 
disfranchised  area  in  the  City  of  Boston.   Thirty-one  percent  (31  %)  of  the  adults  in 
this  area  have  not  attained  a  high  school  education.   Also,  seventy-two  percent 
(72%)  of  the  residents  are  renters  with  absentee  landlords. 

As  the  highest  ranking  police  officer  assigned  to  this  area,  the  Empowerment 
Zone  is  of  special  interest  to  me  because  of  the  ovewhelming  bearing  relationship 
between  poveny  and  crime.   From  the  most  recent  statistics  that  I  have  studied,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  crime,  income  and 
education.   The  awarding  of  an  Empowerment  Zone  to  the  City  of  Boston  will 
greatly  enhance  the  oppormmty  of  upward  mobility  to  many  residents  in  this  area. 

Given  the  medical  facilities,  academic  instimtions,  businesses,  and  civic 
organizations  in  the  City  of  Boston,  I  believe  that  we  have  all  of  the  necessary 
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ingredients  and  professionalism  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  an  Empowerment  Zone  as 
envisioned  by  yourself  and  President  Clinton's  Administration. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  your  anticipated  support  for  the  awarding 
of  an  Empowerment  Zone  to  the  City  of  Boston. 


Respectfully, 


,AM^ 


Bobbie  J.  ^hiBon 
Deputy  Superintendent 
Commanding  Area  "B" 
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June    14,     1994 

The  Honorable  Henry  G.  Cisneros 

Secretary 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street,  SW 

Washington,  D.C.  2  0410 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  writing  in  support  of  the  application  of  the  City  of 
Boston  for  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Empowerment  Zone  grant.  Located  in  Boston's  South  End,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  Empowerment  Zone,  we  at  Boston 
University  Medical  Center  Hospital  (BUMCH)  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  grant  to  furthering  the  many  goals  we  share  with  the  City, 
including  improving  the  community  within  which  we  are  located  and 
making  a  strong  commitment  to  addressing  the  health  care  needs  of 
Boston's  population. 

Boston  University  Medical  Center  Hospital  is  a  major  teaching 
and  research  institution  within  the  Boston  University  Medical 
Center  complex.  As  part  of  this  vital  complex,  we  share  faculty 
and  a  number  of  services  with  Boston  University's  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  public  health.  We  also  share  with  them  a 
commitment  to  the  further  development  and  revitalization  of  this 
portion  of  the  South  End,  including  the  Biosguare  project  which  is 
creating  2000  construction  jobs  and,  when  completed,  2000  permanent 
jobs. 

This  hospital's  foremost  priority  is  to  move  from  our  long- 
standing collaboration  with  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  City's  only 
public  teaching  hospital,  to  a  more  completely  integrated  system 
with  that  hospital  that  will  allow  us  to  continue  providing  guality 
health  care  to  this  urban  community  in  an  era  of  health  care 
reform.  An  integral  part  of  this  strategy  will  be  the  expansion  of 
our  network  with  neighborhood  health  centers,  so  that  all  of  us  - 
hospitals  and  health  centers  -  can  better  meet  our  mission  of 
service  and  health  care.  Boston  City  Hospital's  historic 
commitment  to  the  underserved  in  everything  from  trauma  to  primary 
care,  combined  with  BUMCH 's  tertiary  care  expertise  will  strengthen 
our  ability  to  provide  an  urban  safety  net  for  Boston. 
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The  City's  application  document  for  the  Empowerment  Zone  grant 
cites  the  importance  of  cost  reductions  in  today's  health  care 
environment.  The  full  integration  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  with 
Boston  University  Medical  Center  Hospital  provides  great 
opportunities  for  these  cost  reductions  through  the  combining  of 
telecommunications  and  management  information  systems, 
consolidation  of  administration,  and  elimination  of  duplicate 
programs.  Further  integration  of  our  research  and  education 
programs  will  also  be  cost  effective. 

In  response  to  the  recently-issued  Mayor's  Health  Care 
Commission's  recommendations,  Boston  University  Medical  Center 
Hospital  will  join  with  the  City's  other  teaching  hospitals  in  a 
coordinated  effort  to  improve  the  health  status  of  Boston 
residents,  most  particularly  the  underserved.  To  ensure  that  this 
effort  encompasses  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  community,  we  will  work 
with,  among  others,  the  neighborhood  health  centers,  the  school 
system,  community  organizations,  public  health  organizations, 
churches,  and  consumer  groups.  This  commitment  to  improving  the 
community's  health  will  appropriately  parallel  and  complement  the 
City's  effort  to  address  Boston's  economic  opportunity  concerns 
through  its  Empowerment  Zone  initiative. 

Academic  health  centers  are  a  vital  part  of  Boston's  economy. 
However,  as  the  City's  Empowerment  Zone  application  states,  often 
these  centers  of  quality  health  care  and  technological  excellence 
abut  neighborhoods  where  poverty  influences  every  aspect  of  life. 
As  we  further  our  integration  with  Boston  City  Hospital  and  look 
towards  the  future  in  a  new  era  of  health  care,  Boston  University 
Medical  Center  Hospital  renews  its  commitment  to  this  local 
community.  As  part  of  this  commitment  we  are  pleased  to  lend  our 
full  suport  to  Mayor  Thomas  Menino  and  the  City  of  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone  application. 

Sincerely, 


^zka 


'M^<  I-LU  [L',~ 

Elaine  Ullian 


BOSTON      UNIVERSITY      MEDICAL      CENTER 
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Boston  University 
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School  of  Medicine  Boston.  Massachusetts  Dean 
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June  13,  1994 

The  Honorable  Henry  G.  Cisneros 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
451  Seventh  Street,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20410 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

On  behalf  of  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  (BUSM) ,1  am 
writing  in  support  of  the  City  of  Boston's  application  for  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Empowerment  Zone  grant. 

Health  care,  education,  and  technology  are  the  most 
dependably  promising  sectors  of  the  economy  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  we  are  engaged  in  all  three  of  these  at  Boston  University 
Medical  Center.  Located  in  the  Boston's  South  End,  we  are  actively 
involved  in  building  onto  our  already-extensive  campus.  We  work  in 
close  consultation  with  the  City,  and  each  addition  has  important 
beneficial  implications  for  this  neighborhood. 

We  have  recently  opened  a  residence  for  our  medical  and 
dental  students  and  fellows,  and  in  1992  we  completed  a  35,000 
square  foot  research  building.  Most  recently,  we  have  opened  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Biomedical  Research  (CABR)  which  is  the  first 
and  landmark  building  of  Biosquare,  a  $350-million  biomedical  and 
biotechnology  complex.  As  it  grows,  the  research  center  and  other 
elements  of  Biosquare  will  form  a  state-of-the-art  scientific 
village. 

These  recently  completed  facilities  and  our  blueprint  for  the 
future  coincide  well  with  the  City's  Empowerment  Zone  plans.  The 
necessary  renovations,  construction,  and  landscaping  are  welcome 
improvements  to  the  immediate  low  income  community.  More 
importantly,  however,  the  CABR  contains  5,400  square  feet  of  retail 
space  that  may  be  used  by  local  vendors  and  will  add  retail 
opportunities  and  diversity  to  an  area  with  very  little  commercial 
activity.  When  completed  the  one  million  square  foot  Biosquare 
complex  will  have  provided  2000  construction  jobs  and  2000 
permanent  jobs.  We  have  a  strong  commitment  to  the  Boston 
Residents'  Job  Plan  of  hiring  50  percent  Boston  residents,  25 
percent  minorities,  and  10  percent  women.  Boston  University 
Medical  Center  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Biosquare 
project  has  been  the  most  successful  of  any  Boston  institution  in 
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recent  memory  in  meeting  the  Job  Plan's  goals. 

One  of  the  objectives  BUSM  shares  with  the  City's  Empowerment 
Zone  application  is  the  availability  of  training  programs  to  enable 
residents  to  find  employment  in  industries  key  to  the  area's 
economic  future.  Biotechnology  is  one  of  the  state's  most  rapidly 
growing  fields  with  promising  opportunities  for  employment.  In 
response  to  the  industry's  future  need  for  trained  personnel,  this 
medical  school  and  Boston  University's  Metropolitan  College  have 
developed  a  multifaced,  flexible  program  to  train  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  biomedical  sciences  for  a  career  in 
biotechnology.  Classes  for  the  program,  which  offers  both 
Associate  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees,  can  be  taken 
at  night  or  part  time  for  those  students  who  must  work  while 
pursuing  their  degrees.  Several  work-tech  students  work  full  time 
for  biomedical  companies  that  provide  both  salaries  and  tuition 
support.  Certificates  in  clinical  laboratory  science  or 
biotechnology  are  also  offered  through  a  year-long  program  which 
has  an  excellent  record  of  post-graduation  employment. 

In  the  same  facility  as  the  technology  training  program,  the 
Medical  School  also  sponsors  CityLab,  a  biotechology  learning 
laboratory  for  teachers  and  their  students.  Through  this  program, 
local  science  teachers  learn  techniques  and  update  their  knowledge 
of  biosciences  in  a  state-of-the-art  laboratory.  They  then  are 
invited  to  bring  their  students  to  the  facility,  thus  providing 
them  with  access  to  technology  and  hands-on  experience  in 
bioscience.  Many  of  the  students  are  so  challenged  and  excited  by 
this  experience  that  they  go  on  to  pursue  science  studies  in 
college,  hopefully  leading  to  technology-oriented  careers. 

These  programs,  as  well  as  our  participation  in  the  Boston 
Residents  Job  Plan  and  an  ongoing  effort  to  improve  the 
neighborhood  in  which  we  are  located,  are  parts  of  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine's  commitment  to  our  community.  We 
believe  the  City  of  Boston's  application  for  an  Empowerment  Zone 
grant  will  help  us  in  the  achievement  of  our  mutual  goals,  and  we 
are  therefore  pleased  to  support  this  grant  application. 

Sincerely, 

Aram  V.  Chobanian,  M.D. 
Dean 
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The  Hornorable  Henry  G.  Cisneros 
Secretary  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Developnnent 
45 1  7th  Street  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20410 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 


Cannfield  Tenants  Association  is  pleased  to  send  this  letter  of  support  for  the  City  of  Boston's 
application  for  an  Empowerment  Zone  designation.  As  a  resident  and  president  of  a  Tenants 
Association  that  is  srtuated  in  an  economically  distressed  neighborhood  the  need  for  winning 
this  designation  is  abundantly  clear. 

The  lack  of  credit,  financial  resources,  and  educational  opportunities  have  led  to  higher  levels 
of  unemployment.  The  disproportionate  number  of  educational  and  employment 
opportunities  only  serve  to  compound  a  senous  problem.  Boston  does  have  an  tnfrastruaure 
of  exisiting  agencies  and  resources  that  with  the  suppoa  of  Empowerment  Zone  status  could 
begin  to  develop  strategies  necessary  to  address  our  range  of  problems.  By  designating 
Boston  as  one  of  the  Empowerment  Zones,  the  residents  and  the  crry  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  improve  the  qualrty  of  life  for  residents  within  this  zone. 


Sincerely 


Paulette  Ford,  President 
Camfield  Tenants  Association, 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 

IN  CITY  COUNCIL 


Councillors  lANNELLA,  FEENEY,  HENNIGAN, 
MODICA  AND  NUCCI  offer  the  following: 


WHEREAS:    There  is  currently  a  national  competition  amongst  cities 
to  win  empowerment  zone  status  which  could  result  in  94 
million  dollars  in  social  services  grants  and  tax 
incentives  for  employers  and  employees  within  the 
empowerment  zone;  AND 

WHEREAS:     Boston,  with  its  well  developed  public-private 

partnerships  and  habi tability ,  posesses  a  unique 
opportunity  to  revive  the  City's  empowerment  zone, 
instilling  public  confidence  in  federal  anti-poverty 
programs;  AND 

WHEREAS:    A" lack  of  committment  to  securing  empowerment  zone 
status  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  the  fiscal 

stability  of  Boston's  deserving  neighborhoods,  which 
links  the  economic  futures  of  Roxbury  and  South  Boston, 
from  Newmarket  Square  &  Fort  Point  to  Blue  Hill 
Avenue;  AND 

WHEREAS:     The  second  place  status  of  smaller  "enterprise 

communities"  will  only  result  in  less  than  three  million 
dollars  in  social  service  funds,  with  no  employee  wage 
credits;  THEREFORE  BE  IT 

ORDERED:    That  the  Planning  and  Development  Committee  hold  a 
hearing  to  ensure  that  adequate  measures  are  taking 
place  to  secure  empowerment  zone  status  and  the 
subsequent  grants  that  accompany  said  status,  and  to 
express  our  desire  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
Administ  ration . 


•"luP^' 


^^^^{/m/i/i 


VICTORJ.  LEON 
Execuiwe  Vice  Prrsideni 


THE  CODMAN  COMPANY,  INC. 

211  CONGRESS  STREET 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02110 
617-423-6500 


June  16,  1994 

Honorable  Henry  Ciseneros 

Secretary 

451  Seventh  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  DC.   20410 

Dear  Secretary  Ciseneros: 

One  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  decisions  our  government  is  making  will  be  the  creation  of 
the  Empowerment  Zones  and  Enterprise  Community  programs 

I  believe  that  the  Boston  zone  merits  your  consideration  and  should  be  included  in  the 
government's  program  of  tax  benefits  and  investment  of  federal  resources  to  promote  economic 
development. 

Boston  has  long  been  at  the  forefi-ont  of  neighborhood  revitalization.  Cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  have  exhibited  the  necessary  long  term 
commitment  necessary  to  achieve  results  Some  projects  that  have  been  completed  in 
Massachusetts  including  Charlestown,  the  South  End  of  Boston,  Lowell,  and  most  recently  the 
development  of  the  state  land  at  Allston  Landing  by  biotech  leader,  Genzyme  are  proof  that 
government  along  with  the  private  business  sector  and  community  working  together  can  achieve 
dramatic  and  positive  economic  results. 

Boston's  tradition  of  economic  revitalization  has  led  it  to  develop  ongoing  public/private  financing 
structures  Various  divisions  of  the  city  government  along  with  the  commercial  banking 
community  have  been  successfijl  in  promoting  development  in  the  subject  economic  revitalization 
area.  In  the  way  of  another  example,  Boston  has  wisely  used  its  taxing  powers  to  influence 
private  business  actions  and  link  the  growth  of  the  downtown  Financial  District  v^ath  the 
immediate  neighborhoods  of  the  city. 

Secretary  Ciseneros,  I  am  confident  that  you  and  others  within  our  government  will  see  that 
Boston  merits  inclusion  in  this  much  needed  national  program. 


Respectfully  yours, 


/CODMAN  ^OWaNY,  INC 


Victor  J,  Leon 
Executive  Vice  President 


REAL  ESTATE  SINCE  1872 


DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  OF  SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
RALPH  C.  MARTIN,  II 


NEW  COURT  HOUSE 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02108 

Telephone  (617)  725-8600 

June    6,     1994 


Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

4  51  Seventh  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20410 

Re:  Empowerment  Zone  Application,  City  of  Boston 

Dear  Secretary  Cisneros: 

As  the  District  Attorney  serving  the  City  of  Boston,  I  am 
writing  in  support  of  Boston's  application  for  federal  Empowerment 
Zone  status.   Designation  as  an  Empowerment  Zone  is  essential  to  our 
continued  collaborative  efforts  to  revitalize  the  neighborhoods  of 
our  city. 

As  the  chief  local  law  enforcement  official  for  this  area,  I  am 
confronted  with  the  effects  of  poverty  and  deprivation  every  day. 
Some  of  Boston's  neighborhoods  are  faced  with  serious  problems 
arising  from  the  lack  of  economic  and  educational  opportunity,  and 
these  problems  often  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  crime. 
Whether  that  crime  takes  the  form  of  homicide,  robbery,  and  drug 
trafficking;  or  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  domestic  violence,  or  substance  abuse,  a  great  proportion 
of  it  can  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  opportunity  in  a  poor  environment. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  rely  on  prosecution  and  punishment 
as  the  sole  means  to  control  urban  violence.   We  must  also  apply  a 
proactive  approach  to  the  problems  of  our  inner  cities  before  we 
lose  another  generation  to  the  twin  plagues  of  drugs  and  violence. 
Designation  of  Boston  as  an  Empowerment  Zone  is  crucial  to  our 
locally-based  efforts  to  foster  safety,  health,  and  opportunity  for 
the  communities  of  this  great  city. 


Sirfcerely, 

Ralp^/c.  Martin/yil 
District  Attorney 


RCM/cas 
0136Y 


REP  JAMES  T  BRETT  state  HOUSE.  BOSTON  02  1 33 

="*"'"*'^  TEU  (617,722.2370 


June  1,  1994 

Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20410 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  the  City  of  Boston's 
application  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  Empowerment  Zone  Office.   Boston  is  seeking 
designation  of  roughly  six  square  miles  in  the  central  city  as  an 
Empowerment  Zone. 

Boston's  proposed  Empowerment  Zone  stretches  from  Fort  Point 
Channel,  an  industrial  area  on  Boston  Harbor,  down  Blue  Hill 
Avenue,  a  largely  blighted  residential  area,  to  the  Boston  State 
Hospital  campus,  the  largest  underdeveloped  parcel  of  land  in 
the  city.   This  zone  encompasses  six  square  miles  of  pervasive 
poverty  and  unemployment.   The  unemployment  rate  in  the  zone 
(16%)  IS  twice  that  of  the  rest  of  the  city  (8%)  and  nearly  three 
times  that  of  the  country;  over  a  third  of  the  zone's  residents 
are  living  in  poverty  and  20%  of  the  city's  poor  live  in  the 
zone.   The  zone,  however,  is  not  void  of  hope.   What  it  needs  is 
opportunity . 

Boston  represents  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.    It  represents  a  chance  to  not 
only  empower  over  57,000  largely  impoverished  residents,  but  also 
an  opportunity  to  launch  a  truly  successful  urban,  anti-poverty 
program.   The  Empowerment  Zone  program  has  been  designed  to 
enable  people  residing  in  urban  areas  suffering  from  blight  and 
over  a  decade  of  divestment,  to  better  themselves,  with  a  push 
from  the  federal  government.   Boston  is  an  ideal  city  for  a 
program  such  as  this  to  succeed.   Coupled  with  its  historic 
strengths  such  as  its  renowned  universities,  notable  hospitals 
and  established  social  service  community,  the  ambitious  goals  and 
funding  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  program  offer  a  prescription  for 
success . 


Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

June  1,  1994 
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Elected  officials  from  the  federal  ,  state  and  city 
governments,  community  groups,  the  business  and  academic 
communities  and  citizens  have  united  behind  Boston's  application 
following  an  extensive  and  open  public  planning  process  involving 
dozens  of  meetings.   Boston  has  ultimately  presented  HUD  with 
a  strong  application  that  deserves  every  consideration  and 
hopefully  approval. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention  to  this  matter.   If 
you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me  in  my 
office  at  (617)  722-2370. 


Sincerely , 


ROBERT  C.RUFO 

SHERIFF 


(EnmmnniuEaitli  of  MuBsntUvLBtttB 

&t?2riff  of  ^xiffolk  Qlountg 

Suffolk  (Eountg  Court  MauBt 

Mastan.  MasBactiuBctts  02108 


June  1,  1994 


617-725^200 


Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 

U.S.  Depanment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  DC.  20410 

Dear  Secretary  Cisneros: 

Today,  in  the  custody  of  the  Suffolk  County  Sheriff's  Department,  there  are  2025 
individuals.  Of  this  population,  approximately  33%  are  being  held  because  of  a  direct  drug  related 
crime.  Upon  investigation,  we  find  that  nearly  72%  of  our  inmates  have  moderate  to  severe 
dependence  on  drugs  and/or  alcohol.  Addiction  -s  clearly  a  "family  disease",  impacting  each 
member  of  the  family  in  different,  often  debilitating  ways  with  life-long  consequences. 

The  Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction,  which  is  located  in  the  Empowerment  Zone,  has 
begun  to  focus  on  preventative  programs  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence  in  the  lives  of  the  Suffolk 
County  inmates  and  their  families.  We  refer  to  this  potential  program  as  the  "Families  Project" 
We  currently  provide  programs  that  confront  these  issues  with  varying  intensity  to  a  limited 
portion  of  the  population.   We  propose  to  target  a  very  specific  segment  of  the  population  and 
provide  a  comprehensive  treatment  package  which  will  recognize  that  home  life  is  an  integral  part 
of  an  individual's  success.  In  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  inmate  and  the  family  unit,  program 
success  and  recidivism  can  be  more  accurately  explained,  allowing  staff" to  better  allocate 
resources  in  directions  that  will  yield  positive  outcomes  post-release. 

As  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  County,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  City  of  Boston,  I  am  committed  to 
the  issue  of  empowering  individuals  to  take  the  accessary  steps  to  break  the  cycle  of  addiction  and 
incarceration    I  fully  support  my  colleagues  and  neighbors  in  this  effort.  The  Empowerment 
Zone  program,  developed  as  a  joint  venture  among  many  public,  private  and  community  groups, 
will  prove  to  be  invaluable  to  the  City  of  Boston  and  her  future  generation.  The  possibilities  the 
plan  will  afford  to  the  well-being  of  those  individuals,  in  our  custody,  seeking  to  break  the  cycle 
of  violence  in  their  lives,  now  and  in  the  future  are  too  important  to  be  neglected.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  you  endorse  our  goals  for  the  future  of  the  City  of  Boston. 


RCR/mc 


.  •'■Sincarejy,  ~~y 

^     Roteiitr^foW^^' 
Sheriff- 
Suffolk  County 


Dudley  Square  ftlefchants  Rssociation 


P.O.  flOX  1C5  •  ROXeURY.  fPRSS.  02I19 


R*»crHf.ary  Henry  PiBneroB 

U.C.  Dcpartimcnt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Developmenl: 

451  Seventh 'Street,  S.V). 

WaRhinghon,  n,C.        20410 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  The  Dudley  Square  Merchants  Association 
both  supports  and  participates  in  the  Empowerment  Zone 
Application.   For  too  many  years  HUD  has  forgotten  the  urban 
development  arm  of  its  mission.   Although  your  agency  has  made 
great  strides  with  affordable  housing/  economic  development 
has  long  been   neglected. 

Many  of   Boston's  neighborhood  business  districts  are  in  need 
of  revitalization  and  capital  improvements.   Long-time  merchants 
are  ready  to  retire  without  heirs  to  leave  their  business  to. 
Many  new  Inunigrants  from  the  Caribbean,  South 

America,  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  have  opened  businesses  in  the 
area  and  are  in  need  of  technical  assistance.   older  factories 
In  these  districts  need  to  be  re-tooled  for  the  industries  of 
the  year  2000  and  their  employees  trained.   Our  youth  need  to  , 
be  trained  to  be  entrepreneurs  and   to  create  equity  in  their 
community. 

The  Empowerment  Zone  is  the  first  federal  program  to  look  at 
the  universe  ot  need  and  provide  a  comprehensive  program  to 
resolve  complex  urban  problems.   It  could  provide  an  opportunity 
to  turn  these  older  neighborhood  business  districts  back  into 
"engines  of  economic  development"  for  the  surrounding  residential 
areas . 

Boston  needs  to  be  one  those  engines  so  we  urge  you  to  fund 
our  Empowerment  Zone  Application. 


Sincerely, 

^acob  Abdal-Khallaq 
President 


GRANT  MANOR  TENANTS  ASSOCIATION 

A  HUD/MHFA  Demonstration  Disposition  Property 


23  Reed  Street 
Boston,  MA   02118 

June  14,  1994 


The  Honorable  Henry  Cisneros 

Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  & 

Urban  Development 
451  Seventh  Street  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20410 

Dear  Secretary  Cisneros: 

The  Grant  Manor  Tenants'  Association  supports  the  City  of 
Boston's  application  for  an  Empowerment  Zone/Enterprise 
Communities . 

Grant  Manor  is  a  180  unit  development  located,  within  the 
planned  Empowerment  Zone,  on  Washington  Street  in  the  Lower 
Roxbury  Area  of  Boston.   The  abutters  to  this  development  are  the 
Newmarket/Crosstown  and  Dudley  Square  Industrial  Centers.   Grant 
Manor  is  a  part  of  the   HUD/MHFA  Demonstration  Disposition 
Project  in  Boston,  and  is  a  natural  link  to  the  economic 
development  and  human  service  component  in  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

The  census  data  for  this  particular  area  bears  out  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  three  most  poverty  stricken  census  tracts 
in  the  City  with  the  poverty  level  in  excess  of  50%  and  an 
unemployment  rate  of  30%. 

The  City's  goal  is  to  bring  economic  growth  and  job 
opportunities  to  those  neighborhoods  that  have  suffered  severely 
from  disinvestment  and  lack  of  access  to  the  economy  of  the  City. 

Within  the  Empowerment  Zone  the  City  is  looking  to  build 
entrepreneurial  capacity  and  business  expertise;  increase  the 
number  and  quality  of  jobs  so  that  residents  will  have  choices 
for  employment  at  all  skill  levels;  increase  the  number  of 
Empowerment  Zone  residents  employed  by  key  industry  clusters 
within  the  Zone  and  throughout  the  region;  increase  the  number  of 
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locally  owned  businesses  and  increase  the  per  capita  income  of 
residents  of  the  Zone. 

Increasing  incomes  and  wealth  eimong  Empowerment  Zone 
residents  in  turn  creates  greater  support  for  local  businesses. 
This  can  only  strengthen  the  physical  fabric  of  our 
neighborhoods,  thereby  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  of 
the  residents  of  the  Empowerment  Zone. 

Grant  Manor  has  been  a  representative  on  the  Empowerment 
Zone  Steering  Committee  and  along  with  others  was  able  to  provide 
input  into  the  shaping  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  Strategic  Plan. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  the  residents  of  Grant 
Manor  endorse  the  City  of  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  application 
and  hope  that  you  will  join  with  us  by  designating  Boston  as  one 
of  the  six  Empowerment  Zones  in  the  nation. 


Sincerely, 


^rT'^TT-^ 


Edna  Smallwood 
President 


ES/jb 


May  31,  1994 

Secretary  Henry  Cisneros 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street,  SW 

Washington,  DC 

GREHTER  BOSTON 
Dear  Secretary  Cisneros,  CHRMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

I  am  writing  to  convey  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce's  strong 
support  for  Boston's  application  to  be  designated  as  an  empowerment  zone  by 
HUD.   Boston's  application  combines  community  involvement,  connections  to 
economic  growth  areas,  and  a  track  record  of  cooperation  to  a  degree  that  is 
unmatched  by  any  other  city. 

The  Chamber  believes  that  Boston's  Crosstown  area,  a  substantia!  portion  of  which 
is  covered  by  the  empowerment  zone  boundary,  presents  great  opportunities  for 
economic  development.   It  is  surrounded  by  to  the  Longwood  Medical  Area  and 
the  Boston  City  Hospital-Boston  University  Medical  Area,  two  engines  of  growth. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  community  economic  development  initiatives  have 
the  best  chance  of  success  when  they  are  integrated  with  existing  centers  of 
grovnh.  Boston's  application  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  such  integration. 

Crosstown  is  also  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  country  that  is  proximate  to  both  a 
major  downtown  center  and  a  major  airport.  With  the  completion  of  the  Third 
Harbor  Tunnel  in  1995,  its  access  to  Logan  Airport  will  be  even  greater.  And 
Crosstown  offers  access  to  a  readily-available,  skilled  work  force  drawn  from 
Boston's  neighborhoods. 

Boston's  application  is  the  product  of  an  unprecedented  collaboration  between     - 
business,  community,  and  social  service  organizations.  The  application  draws 
upon  the  strengths  of  each  sector.  As  a  participant  in  several  months  of 
empowerment  zone  meetings,  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  cooperation  and 
new  ideas  that  have  been  brought  to  the  table.  This  collaborative  process  will 
continue  for  the  implementation  of  empowerment  zone  projects  in  the  years  ahead. 

On  behalf  of  the  1,500  members  of  the  Chamber,  I  urge  you  to  designate  Boston 
as  an  empowerment  zone.  It  will  be  the  stimulus  for  significant  new  growth  and 
opportunity  benefiting  our  city's  underprivileged  residents. 

Sincerely, 


ONE  BEACON  STREET.  BOSTON.  MA  02108-3114   617.227  4500    FAX  617.227.7505 


Greater  Boston  Manufacturing  Partnership 


UMass  Boston,  College  of  ManagfOTcnt.  100  Morrissey  Blvd.  •  Boston,  MA  02125-3393  •  (617)287- 
7698  •Fax:  (617)287-7725 


June  14,  1994 

Thomas  Menino 

Mayor 

City  of  Boston 

City  Hall 

Boston,  MA 

Dear  Mayor  Menino: 

I  am  writing  in  support  of  the  City  of  Boston's  application  for  an  Empowerment 
Zone.  Tliie  Greater  Boston  Manufacturing  Partnership  is  an  industry-led  organization 
w^ch  provides  resources  and  subsidized  services  to  small  and  mid-sized 
manufacturers  \vho  seek  to  become  more  competitive  enterprises.  We  are  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  Manufacturing  ftrtnership,  a  state-wide  prc>gram  funded  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Massachusetts  state  legislature. 

The  Partnership  would  be  very  happy  to  make  its  resources  and  programs  available  to 
manufacturers  located  within  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone.  Beginning  in  July,  1994, 
we  win  be  identifying  manufacturers  in  the  greater  Boston  area  which  want  to  utilize 
our  resources.  I  am  aware  that  Boston's  proposed  Empowerment  Zone  includes  the 
industrial  sections  of  South  Boston  and  Newmarket.  If  your  administration  identifies 
any  small  manufacturers  in  the  proposed  Zone  which  needs  our  services,  we  wUl 
consider  them  for  one  of  our  pilot  projects  this  SummcL  I  would  also  propose  that 
the  Partnership's  outreach  material  be  targeted  to  manufacturers  in  the  proposed 
Zone  in  order  to  increase  potential  participation. 

I  hope  that  the  City  of  Boston  is  successful  in  its  application  for  an  Empowerment 
Zone.  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  with  the  creation  of  the  Zone,  or  in  providing 
resources  and  services  to  manufacturers  in  the  Zone,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me. 


Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

621  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston.  Massachusetts  021 15-5882 

617.232.1555  ,J^  '  '  ^"^ 


^S      Co^ 


April  13,  1994  * 
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Ms.  Linda  Haar 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

1  City  Hall  Square  ^f""  "f  ^^"^  President 

Boston  MA  02201 

Dear  Ms.  Haar: 

I  am  writing  to  support  the  City's  application  for  establishing  an  "Empowerment 
Zone"  in  designated  areas  in  Boston.  Attached  is  a  memo  from  Elise  Mannella 
regarding  the  specifics  of  how  our  iristitution  contributes  to  the  City.   Please  feel 
free  to  use  whatever  information  provided  to  enhance  your  proposal. 

The  mission  of  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  is  to  provide  educational  access  to  all 
levels  of  our  society.   Because  of  our  deeply  rooted  belief  in  access  and  diversity 
of  expression,  we  would  be  supportive  of  efforts  to  address  issues  of  racism. 

Established  in  1873  to  educate  artists  not  merely  train  them,  MassArt's  program 
emphasizes  the  development  of  skills  related  to  thinking  and  process  in  17 
concentrations.  The  design  concentrations  produce  53%  of  the  College's  graduates. 
By  developing  students  with  broad  humanistic  vision,  artistic  maturity,  and  specific 
expertise,  the  College  prepares  them  for  a  wide  range  of  careers.   Many  of  today's 
graduates  become  fine  artists,  designers,  art  teachers  and  art  historians,  but  many 
others  work  in  fields  less  obviously  related  to  art:  psychology,  counseling, 
rehabilitation,  architecture,  art  conservation,  journalism,  publishing,  broadcasting, 
entertainment,  music,  anthropology,  archeology,  human  development  research, 
product  engineering,  construction,  law,  medicine,  and  politics. 

In  1992-3,  the  College  produced  four  Fulbright  scholars  and  two  Guggenheim 
fellows.   These  results  speak  well  for  the  caliber  of  our  faculty,  teaching 
philosophy,  and  the  artistic  talent  produced.  MassArt  is  currently  one  of  only  three 
visual  art  colleges  fully  accredited  in  New  England. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

William  O'Neil 
President 


MASSACHUSETTS  COUIMCII.  OF  CHURCHES 


]-i  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts  02 108-3760  Tel.  (■)n-S23-2 — 1  Fax  61~-S2.3-277  1 

June  14,  1994 


Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.   20410 


Dear  Secretary  Cisneros: 

The  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches,  an  avenue  of  cooperation  for 
fifteen  Protestant  denominations  in  the  state  with  many  ethnic  and 
minority  congregations  in  the  city  of  Boston,  strongly  supports 
Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  Project.  We  urge  approval  of  Boston's 
application,  and  are  confident  that  members  and  leaders  of  urban 
congregations  will  participate  fully  cind  with  enthusiasm  in  its 
implementation. 

We  are  convinced  that  economic  development  of  core  urban  areas  is 
a  critical  component  in  addressing  a  host  of  urban  problems.  Such 
development  has  a  major,  beneficial  ripple  effect. 

This  comes  with  gratitude  for  your  leadership. 


Sincerely, 


The  Rev.  Diane  C.  Kessler 
Executive  Director 


cc:  Marisa  Lago,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 


The  Rev   Dr  Jerome  K.  Del  Pine 

President 
.Mrs  Chervl  A.  Blair 

Vice  President 
The  Rev   Rotacn  G   Windsor 

Treasurer 
The  Rev   Frederick  R   Wilson 

Secretary 


The  Kcv   Diane  (;.  Kessler 

txeculiie  Dtrecliir 
The  Rev    David  A   Anderson 

Associate  Dtreclur 

for  Ecumenical  Develitpmenl 
Dr  Ruy  ()  Costa 

Associate  Director 

Jor  Public  Policy 


^m^-^^^mmsMim 


MEDICAL  ACADEMIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION,  INC. 
June  14,  1994 


Ms.  Marisa  Lago 

Chief  Economic  Development  Officer 

City  of  Boston 

One  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  MA  02210 

Dear  Ms.  Lago: 

We  are  a  non-profit  corporation  providing  an  array  of  services  to  the  15-institution  Longwood 
Medical  and  Academic  area  (LMA)  community.  Among  our  services  include  land-use  planning, 
transportation  and  parking  services,  and  group  purchasing,  just  to  name  a  few.  We  support 
institutions  which  employ  over  27,000  individuals,  educate  10,000  students  annually,  and  treat  1.1 
million  patients  every  year.  One  of  our  largest  services  is  transporting  some  7,000  employees  of 
member  institutions  per  day,  on  privately  funded  and  operated  shuttle  buses.  These  buses  operate 
on  both  fixed  routes  and  shon-distance  parking  shuttle  routes,  all  located  within  the  so-called 
"Urban  Ring"  corridor,  much  of  which  we  understand  to  be  coincidental  with 
erapowemient/enterprise  zones  being  delineated  in  the  City  of  Boston,  as  well  as  Cambridge  and 
Chelsea. 

We  are  writing  to  express  our  interest  in  further  pursuing  discussions  that  have  begun  with 
transportation  and  economic  development  staff  from  these  three  cities.  Discussions  have  centered 
on  the  opponunities  to  improve  transportation  and  access  to  jobs  for  empowerment  zone 
residents  through  an  innovative  pilot  project  which  brings  together  public  and  private  entities  and 
is  phased  to  include  a  planning  component 

In  closing,  we  wish  you  great  success  with  your  application. 
Sincerely, 


^iA<ji4^l,. 


Richard  M.  Shea,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Area  Services  and  Development 


375 LonqmX Avenue.  Boston.  MaS5acnusm02215-532B  617632-2310  FAX  617632-2759 

MEMBER  INSTITUTIONS  •  Seff)  isrdei  HosDiai  Boston  •  Bngnam  ana  Women  s  Hospital  •  Children's  Hosoitai  •  Oana-FarOer  Cancer  institute  • 

Emmanuel  College  •  Harvara  University  tMedicaJ  Sctiooi.  Sctiooi  ol  Denial  Meaiane.  ana  Sctiool  ot  Public  Heaitni  •  Jostin  DiaOeies  Center  • 

fAassxwsats  College  ot  ftatmacy  ana  Allied  Health  Saences  •  New  Engiana  Deaconess  Hospital  •  Simmons  College  •  Temoie  Israel  •  Wheewat  College  •  Winsor  Sctiooi 


Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 

60  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02111  617/451-2770  Fax  617/482-7185 
Serving  101  cities  and  towns  in  metropolitan  Boston 


June  3,  1994 

Henry  Cisneros 

Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  7th  St.  Southwest 

Washmgton  DC  20410 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  is  pleased  to  suppon  the  application  for  an 
Empowerment  Zone  submitted  by  the  City  of  Boston. 

MAPC  is  the  regional  planning  agency  for  101  cities  and  towns  in  metropolitan  Boston, 
including  Boston,  and  is  committed  to  economic  growth  throughout  the  region.  The 
Council  also  administers  an  Overall  Economic  Development  Program  (OEDP) 
approved  by  the  United  States  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.   Specifically,  MAPC's  support  of  this  application  is  based 
on  policies  of  the  OEDP  and  of  MetroPlan  2000.  the  regional  development  plan 
promulgated  and  supported  by  our  member  communities. 

The  proposed  Boston  Empowerment  Zone  supports  MetroPlan  2000.  which  emphasizes 
that  whenever  feasible,  development  should  be  supponed  by  infrastructure  in  place,  and 
that  investments  for  new  infrastructure  should  encourage  economic  development  in  a 
concentrated  land  use  pattern  and  discourage  sprawl.   Public  transportation  connects 
existing  and  potential  commercial  areas  and  residential  neighborhoods  within  the 
Empowerment  Zone;  connects  the  Zone  with  the  downtown  core  of  Boston;  and  also 
ties  together  77  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  region  with  the  Zone.    Moreover, 
highways  and  local  roads  make  all  points  in  a  geographically  compact  region  accessible 
to  the  Zone. 

At  its  May,  1994  meeting  the  Council  approved  an  Urban  Economic  Core  (UEC)  as  a 
Concentrated  Development  Center.   Under  the  guidelines  of  MetroPlan  2000.  MAPC 
gives  special  emphasis  to  new  investments  that  encourage  development  in  designated 
CDCs.   The  driving  factor  of  the  UEC  designation  under  MetroPlan  2000  is  the 
potential  for  significant  commercial  densities.  The  Council  is  pleased  that  the 
commercial  areas  of  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone  overlap  with  the  MAPC  designated 
UEC. 

Edmund  P.  Tarallo,  President         William  G.  Constable,  Vice-President         Dianne  M.  Shea,  Secretary  Richard  A.  Easier,  Treasurer 

David  C.  Soule ,  Executive  Director 

PRB^TEDON  RECYCLED  PAPER 


Boston's  proposed  Empowerment  Zone  is  also  consistent  with  policies  developed 
through  the  Council's  OEDP.  The  overarching  goal  of  the  OEDP  is  to  alleviate 
economic  distress  in  the  region,  which  is  also  the  primary  goal  of  Boston's 
Empowerment  Zone  application.  Top  priority  public  works  projects  in  the  OEDP  are 
targeted  to  provide  investment  in  communities  suffering  from  significant  economic 
distress,  where  such  projects  will  serve  as  local  economic  anchors.   In  1993,  the 
Committee  worked  with  the  City  of  Boston  and  EDA  to  secure  a  $1  million  gran:  to 
increase  development  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.   In  May  1994,  the  Committee 
named  six  top  priority  projects  within  the  proposed  Empowerment  Zone.   Together,  the 
six  projects  may  bring  over  $45  million  of  new  public-private  investment  into  the 
proposed  Zone. 

On  behalf  of  MAPC,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  suppon  the  application  for  a  designated 
federal  Empowerment  Zone  for  the  City  of  Boston.   As  the  regional  planning  agency 
for  the  metropolitan  region,  MAPC  supports  the  application  because  it  will  alleviate 
severe  economic  distress,  while  at  the  same  time  fostering  concentrated  development  in 
an  area  with  sufficient  infrastructure  to  sustain  the  development. 

Sincerely, 

Edmund  Tarallo 
President 


THE 

NEWENGI^ND 

COUNCIL 


Juae  16, 1994 


The  HooKxvblt  Henry  Cit&eroi 

Secreury 

U.S.  Depirtnem  of  Housing  ind  Uitan  Development 

4S17thSti«et.SW 

Waahington,  D.C.  20410 

Deir  Seerettry  Cisnerci: 

I  am  wrioDg  to  strongly  lupport  th«  City  of  BoBtott*!  appliottion  tor  deiignibon  u  in 
Eiopowennem  Zone. 

The  devalopmeat  of  the  En^owerment  Zone  eoocept  refleoti  the  belief  that  targeting 
lioited  fedCTtl  reiources  toward  tnu  tufifereing  the  greateit  economic  dislocttion  wiQ 
leverage  sustainod  growtli,  creating  privaie  aeetor  jobs  in  areas  when  ibey  are  needed 
most.  The  New  England  Council  has  long  tupported  thii  kind  of  careflil  investment  of 
public  dolian  to  geaeraie  private  sector  opportunitiei. 

The  recent  recession  toolciuhficvieA  toll  on  New  England.  Between  December  1988  and 
January  1992,  our  r^n  lost  820,000  jobs,  an  amount  equal  to  12.6^6  of  our  region's 
total  jobs.  Of  tiioiejobs,  250,000  were  maauftcturing  jobs,  a  staggering  18%  of  our 
total.  New  Fngiand,  home  to  6Ve  of  the  nation's  population,  lost  24%  of  the  total  jobs  lost 
nationwide  during  the  receasion. 

Generally,  half  of  the  legion's  economic  activity  takes  place  in  Massachusetts  and  half  of 
that  occurs  in  the  greater  Bosion  area.  Therefore,  prognuns  that  will  stimulate  economic 
growth  in  Boston  will  have  a  demonstrable  impact  on  Massachusetts  and  New  Ftiglanrf  . 
at  a  time  when  an  econofflic  stimulus  is  sorely  needed. 

The  Council  stands  ready  to  woric  with  the  City  and  your  Department  to  insure  an 
effective  and  fuccessful  program.  I  urge  you  to  act  &vorahly  on  ^  City  of  Boston's 
application  for  Empowennent  Zone  statue. 


Sincerriy. 


'ete 
President  &  CBO 


>ft  Boyt«B»  %tMtt,  BotUM,  iAMtmtiamm  OZUft.  (617)  437^04  !«:  (617)  t>i1-6»9 

444  North  C&pBD)  aocct.  N.  W..  SultB  4U  North.  WWhbigtRa,  D.C  20001.  (20Z)  4M-8005  Vax  (202)  4M'a099 
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BUSINESS  ASSOOATION 

1024  MasMchusetts  Avenue  •  Boston,  MA  02118 
(617)  442-5965 


June  20,  1994 


Secretary  Henry  Cisneros 

US.  Deoartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street,  SW 

Washington.  D.C.  20410 

Dear  Secretary  Cisneros: 

I  am  writing  in  order  to  express  the  Newmarket  Business  Association's 
strong  suppon  for  Boston's  application  to  be  designated  as  an 
empowerment  zone  by  your  department.  Such  a  designation  would 
provide  the  Crosstown  area,  of  which  the  Newmarket  District  is  part, 
v^rith  a  comprehensive  program  to  enhance  business  expansion  and 
economic  development. 

Boston's  application  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  many  months  of 
empowerment  zone  meetings  and  the  forging  of  strong  bonds  of 
cooperation  between  business,  government,  community  and  social 
service  organizations.  It  is  this  coooerative  effort  which  is  so  essential 
to  changing  Xhe  economic  ebb  of  an  industrial  area  and  that  which  is 
very  difficult  to  achieve.  Boston  has  this  collaborative  process  in  place. 
We  now  need  a  definitive  empov»ferment  zone  program  to  start  the 
revitallzation  process  and  help  us  turn  the  economic  ebb  into  a  tidal 
wave  of  business  development 

The  Crosstown  area  is  bordered  by  strong  growth  areas  of  the  City  and 
growth  is  infectious.  Given  the  opportunity,  the  Crosstown  area  will 
surely  thrive  under  the  empowerment  zone  designation. 

On  behalf  of  the  17C  members  of  the  NBA,  I  urge  you  to  look  favorably 
on  Boston's  request  to  be  designated  an  empowerment  zone.  It  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  the  revitallzation  of  a  once-prosperous  industrial 
area. 


Sincerely. 


Ja-nes  A.  Webster 
President 


Office  of  the  President 

June    1,     1994 


[R OX  bury   Community   Go/fe^e 

1234  Columbus  !7luenue 
9?oxiiury   Grossing,    JlCassacIiuseth  02120-3400 


(617)541-5301 


Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 

and  Urban  Development 
451  Seventh  Street,  S.W, 
Washington,  D.C.  20410 

Dear  Secretary  Cisneros: 

This  letter  is  to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for  the  Boston 
Works!  Empowerment  Zone  Proposal,  which  is  a  product  of  the 
diverse  constituents  of  this  metropolitan  city  coming  together  to 
develop  a  plan  for  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  a  large 
segment  of  the  population.   We  are  united  in  this  effort  to 
provide  opportunities  for  urban  residents  to  participate  in 
programs  that  will  ultimately  result  in  self-sufficiency  of  the 
surrounding  communities  at  the  neighborhood  level.   The  proposal 
will  enable  the  inner  city  residents  to  enroll  in  alternative 
education  and  training  programs,  progress  through  post  secondary 
education  levels,  while  working  and  contributing  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  area,  and  eventually  attain  employment  in  jobs 
where  they  will  receive  an  income  above  the  poverty  level. 

As  President  of  Roxbury  Community  College,  which  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  Empowerment  Zone,  I  cannot  stress  enough  the 
importance  of  Boston  Works !   In  addition  to  those  who  have  worked 
on  the  Task  Forces  and  the  Steering  Committee,  you  may  be  assured 
that  the  entire  College  community  and  adjoining  neighborhoods 
support  this  endeavor  and  eagerly  anticipate  participating  in 
this  project  once  funding  is  approved.   We  all  feel  that  funding 
this  proposal  is  a  vital  step  toward  improving  the  future  of  our 
residents  and  revitalizing  the  city  of  Boston. 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  positive  consideration  of  Boston 
Works!  and  look  forward  to  working  with  the  other  participants  in 
ensuring  the  success  of  this  exciting  initiative. 


Sincerely, 


Grace  Carolyn  Br'own,  Ed.D. 
President 


^  Gommonwea/lh  of  UlCassachuselh  Gommuni/y  Go/fe^e 


^oxburu  ^rssbglBrmn  OIl|urcl| 


CHURCH     TELEPHONES 

^H«*         *^      I  445  2 1  1 6 

REV      RICHARD     B.     ADAIR  J^       t^J^^^S!ib.v.S>&.  427-9407 


WARREN     5TREET    AT    WOODBINE      BOSTON.    (ROXBURY).     MASS.    02119 


June  13,  1994 


Honorable  Henry  Cisneros 

Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing 

&  Urban  Development 
451  Seventh  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Cisneros: 

This  letter  is  written  in  strong  support  for  the  City  of 
Boston's  Empowerment  Zone/Enterprise  Community  application. 

The  Roxbury  Presbyterian  Church  (RPC)  is  located  within  the 
Empowerment  Zone's  boundaries  and  is  located  on  a  major 
thoroughfare  of  the  community  directly  across  the  street  from  the 
major  shopping  center  and  only  supermarket  in  Roxbury.   We  sit  in 
a  community  surrounded  by  the  type  of  crime  and  violence  existing 
in  most  urban  areas . 

RPC  has  hosted  a  n\imber  of  meetings  for  the  community  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  residents  first-hand  input  into  those 
issues  which  impact  their  lives.   Following  are  the  number  of 
meetings  held  in  the  community: 

o     4  at  the  Roxbury  Presbyterian  Church 
o    3  at  the  Morgan  Memorial  Goodwill  Building  on 
Minority  and  Women  owned  businesses 


-2- 


0  1  every  Friday  at  the  ABCD/SNAP  office  since  the 
inception  of  the  Empowerment  Zone  Steering  Committee 

The  church  will  be  used  throughout  the  Summer  months  in  a 
continuing  series  of  meetings  to  refine  and  strengthen  the 
strategies  in  the  proposal. 

As  you  already  know,  the  incidents  of  drugs  and  substance 
abuse,  crime,  gang  violence,  homicide,  teenage  pregnancy,  family 
instability,  abuse,  illiteracy,  and  under  employment  as  well  as 
unemployment  have  devastated  most  inner  city   communities.   These 
issues  were  further  exacerbated  during  the  previous  12  years 
where  programs  were  decimated  due  to  the  lack  of  funds  and 
continued  support  by  our  federal  government .    The  Empowerment 
Zone/Enterprise  Community  process  only  reaffirms  this 
Administration's  commitment  to  the  empowerment  of  the  citizens  of 
our  inner  cities. 

Much  of  the  proposal  will  bring  a  renewed  voice  to  the  inner 
city.   The  proposal  is  focused  to  not  only  help  our  young  people 
develop  new  skills  with  new  technology  but  also  lay  the 
foundation  for  innovative  youth  work,  business  and  educational 
opportunities . 

1  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  City  of  Boston's  designation  as 
one  of  the  six  Empowerment  Zones  and  hope  that  you  will  join  with 
me  in  supporting  the  application. 


Sincerely, 


Rev .  Hurmon  E 
Pastor 


amilton 


HEH/jb 


South  End  Neighborhood  Action  Program 


554  Columbus  Avenue  Boston   MA  021 18-1 116 
Phone:(617)267-7400    Fax:(617)536-6678 


South  End  Neightxjrhood  Service  Center 


of  ai^ 


June  17,  1994 

Secretary  Henry  T.  Cisneros 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  7th  Streeet  S  W 

Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Secretary  Cisneros; 

This  letter  represents  our  strong  endorsement  of  the  City  of  Boston's  application  for  an 
Empowerment  Zone.  SNAP  is  one  of  the  neighborhood  centers  of  Action  for  Boston 
Community  Development,  Inc.,  a  Community  Action  Agency  for  Boston.  SNAP,  for  nearly 
30  years,  has  worked  with,  and  served  the  low  income  families  of  the  South  End/Lower 
Roxbury  neighborhood  which  contains  some  of  the  most  distressed  enclaves  in  the  city, 
with  poverty  rates  of  census  tracts  exceeding  50%.  Neighborhood  organizations  and 
residents  alike  see  HUD's  Empowerment  Zone  as  one  of  the  most  promising  initiatives  in 
the  recent  years  that  comprehensively  addresses  and  seeks  to  reverse  the  inner  city 
distress  and  disinvestment. 


Boston's  proposal  demonstrates,  in  its  planning  process  and  the  targets  set  for  accomplish- 
ment, the  need  of  the  hour:  strong  and  symbiotic  alliances.  Such  alliances,  that  diverse 
communities,  business  interests,  public  sector  organizations  forge  in  bhnging  develop- 
mental change,  can  be  best  nurtured  within  a  responsive  and  creative  government.  Your 
leadership,  in  laying  the  conceptual  foundations  and  governmental  support  for  a  remark- 
able development  partnership  for  the  revitalization  of  the  inner  city,  based  on  local 
initiatives  and  shared  responibilities,  is  truly  commendable.  In  my  30  year  experience  at  the 
federal,  regional,  and  loc^al  levels  of  community  action,  I  have  not  witnessed  a  comparable 
process  of  planning.  Backed  by  your  hands-on  experience  in  dealing  with  the  plight  of  inner 
cities,  you  have  set  in  action  a  thpartite  development  framework  of  public,  private  and 
community  sectors  for  a  long  overdue  inner  city  investment.  This  is  being  fostered  for  the 
first  time,  I  must  say,  in  decades. 


SNAP  has  been  involved  with  the  application  process  since  your  visit  to  Dudley  Square, 
last  November.  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Steering  Committee  and  the 
Economic  Development  Committee  of  the  process.  In  addition,  at  SNAP  we  have  served 
as  enablers  for  community  inputs  for  the  planning  process:  organizing  community  review 
meetings,  and  weekly  in-house  discussions  among  African  American  elected  officials.  The 
committment  of  the  local  government,  its  leadership  and  the  officials,  as  evidenced  in  the 
formulating  stages,  bodes  well  for  the  success  of  the  proposal.  Mayor  Menino,  the  project 
director  Linda  Haar,  and  Steenng  Committee  Chair  Joseph  Feaster  must  be  commended 
for  completing  a  participatory  planning  process  based  on  inclusiveness  and  openess  for 
a  meaningful  and  creative  involvement  from  the  grass-roots. 

Boston's  plan  of  action,  we  are  pleased  to  note,  is  set  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  key  tenets 
of  E2  especially  the  economic  empowerment  of  the  community  in  a  meaningful  and 
sustainable  way.  A  hallmark  of  Boston  Works  is  the  collective  agreement  of  the  Longwood 
area  hospitals  which  will  result  in  single  source  purchasing.  The  unique  agreement  will 
result  in  a  stable  market  for  existing  and  emerging  small  businesses  within  the  Empower- 
ment Zone.  This  has  been  possible  because  of  an  understanding  business  sector  and 
leading  institutions  in  the  city,  willing  to  open  up  avenues  for  local  economic  benefits. 

Boston  Works,  as  we  have  crafted,  will  demonstrate  the  potential  of  the  hitherto  neglected 
segments  of  the  inner  city  and  bring  about  a  revitalization  through  meaningful  partnerships 
and  a  lasting  empowennent.  Toward  that  end,  Boston  Works  will  not  only  be  a  testimony 
of  intenvoven  destinies  and  strengths  that  you  have  aptly  alluded  to,  but  also  a  great 
success  story  for  urban  America. 


Sincerely, 


Pat  Cusick 
SNAP  Director 


WASHINGTON  PARK  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION 

333  Martin  Luther  King  Boulevard 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts  02119 

To:  Honorable  Henry  Cisneros 
Secretary 

US  Department  of  Housing 
and  Development 
451  7th  St  South 
Washington,  D.  C.  20410 

This  letter  is  written  in  strong  support  for  the  city  of 
Boston's  Empowerment  Zone/Enterprise  community  aplication. 

The  Washington  Park  Business  Association  comprises 
several  businesses  in  the  Warren  Avenue  and  Martin  Luther  King 
boulevard,  two  major  thoroughfare  in  the  heart  of  the  proposed 
empowerment  zone,  an  area  engulfed  by  the  same  ills  that  prevail 
in  most  urban  areas. 

I  have  been  involved  in  several  meetings  in  this  community 
were  the  issues  that  that  impact  our  residents  lives  have  been 
thoroughly  aired. 

You  know  very  well  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  funding 
that  supported  many  programs  designed  to  help  our  inner  cities 
deal  with  unemployement ,  crime  and  substance  abuse,  to  name  a 
few. 

The  empowerment  zone/enterprise  community  process  will  help 
eradicate  the  ills  that  afflict  our  inner  cities  at  the  same  time 
that  it  will  provide  the  tools  (job  training,  human  services) 
needed  for  the  economic  emancipation  that  our  cities  so  desperately 
need  . 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  this  administration"s  initiatives 
to  address  a  sometimes  forgotten  part  of  these  United  States  will 
bear  fruit  in  the  near  future,  so  that  we  can  have  real  economic 
change  in  our  cities. 

We  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  promoting  this  initiative 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Boston. 


Sincerely,  f 


colau  Tavares,  Pres 


■Ill  I  >(((/.■  /A-/  fli.lmir 


Thomas  F.  Welch  &  Associates,  Inc. 


June  14,  1994 


Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 
U.  S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 
451  Seventh  Street 
Washington,  D.  C.  20410 


Dear  Secretary  Cisneros: 


1  am  writing  this  letter  of  support  for  the  City  of  Boston's  Empowerment  Zone 
Application  in  my  capacity  as  a  citizen  of  Boston,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Steering 
Committee.  As  you  and  those  mdividuals  you  have  designated  to  evaluate  the 
applications  consider  the  many  submissions,  I  urge  you  to  consider  the  impact  of  the 
recent  recession  on  on  the  New  England  economy,  especially  the  urban  center  such  as 
Boston. 

I  believe  that  the  implementation  of  the  programs  and  plans  set  forth  in  the  application 
will  help  to  build  an  human  infrastructure  which  will  be  siuiated  to  benefit  from  the  job 
creation  and  economic  development  opportunites  that  are  expected  to  flow  into  the 
Empowerment  Zone. 

Again,  I  urge  your  suppon  of  the  application. 


Sincerely, 


W 


Thomas  F  Welch,  President 


Sh  llh.i  siri.cl  •  H.  .-.iirn    M.ivv.n.liu>i.ils  iij  I  Mi  •  ((ir)S  JJ  (iS  ^  S 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor  EmpioymBnl  and  Training  Aofninislraiion 

One  Congreas  StrevI 
Boston  MA   02114 


June  22,    1994 


Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
451  7th  St.  SW 
Washington,  DC  20410 


Dear  Mr.  Cisneros, 

We  are  writing  to  notify  you  of  our  support  of  Boston's 
Enpowerment  Zone  application. 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  and  Senator  John  Kerry's  office,  we 
covered  aspects  of  their  interest  in  a  Job  Corps  satellite  center 
located  in  this  zone. 

In  our  opinion,  a  Job  Corps  satellite  supportive  of  job  readiness 
and  educational  skill  strategies  located  in  Che  Empowerment  Zone 
would  be  of  considerable  benefit  in  serving  the  youth  of  Boston. 

For  further  clarification  of  amy  aspect  of  this  letter,  please 
contact  Richard  Martin  on  617-S65-2174. 


F.'^Glas tetter.  Director 
of  Job  Corps,  Region  1 


lOHN  KERRY 

UASSACHUSETTS 


lanitd  States  Senate 

WASHINGTON,  DC  20510-2102 


One  Bowdoin  Square 
Tenth  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02114 
(617)  565-8519 

June  13,  1994 

Honorable  Henry  Cisneros,  Secretary 

U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

451  Seventh  Street  S.W 

Washington,  DC  2  0410 

Dear  Secretary  Cisneros: 

I  am  thrilled  to  be  able  to  offer  my  strong  support  for  the 
proposal  "Boston  Works",  the  City  of  Boston's  innovative 
application  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  Empowerment  Zone  Project. 

In  this  application  the  city  has  presented  long  term 
comprehensive  strategies  to  address  housing,  safety,  family 
health,  jobs,  infrastructure  and  education  within  an  established 
borough  of  Boston.  Boston  Works  integrates  these  critical 
components  into  a  comprehensive,  proposal  that  will  construct  a 
powerful  community  core,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  citizens  in 
this  area . 

Not  only  am  I  impressed  with  the  City's  application  and  with 
the  ideas  presented  in  it,  but  I  am  especially  impressed  by  the 
leadership,  passion  and  input  exhibited  from  the  individuals  who 
developed  it .  Their  true  concern  for  the  community  was  as 
apparent  as  the  vigor  with  which  they  wove  the  diverse  strands  of 
city  life  together.  They  devised  clearly  formulated  ideas  and 
agendas  to  ensure  that  this  community  will  receive  the  economic 
and  social  care  that  it  so  critically  needs. 

Simply  by  introducing  the  Empowerment  Zone  Program,  this 
country  has  recognized  the  growing  need  for  comprehensive, 
structured  and  accessible  outreach  programs.  The  wide  variety  of 
already  established  programs  in  Boston,  exhibits  a  clear 
commitment  to  the  facilitation  of  economic,  physical  and  social 
development  in  this  city.  Boston  has  already  shown  its  strength 
by  supporting  ethnic  diversity  and  cultural  awareness  that  plays 
an  integral  role  in  bringing  the  city's  diverse  communities 
together  in  a  cohesive  plan  to  improve  the  lives  of  city 
residents . 


Boston  is  addressing  the  growing  dangers  of  crime,  drugs, 
prostitution,  rape  and  gangs  like  any  other  city.  Through  Boston 
Works,  and  Empowerment  Zone  funds,  programs  will  be  developed  to 
target  at  risk  adults  and  youth  in  the  community.  These  programs 
will  provide  a  social  weapon  that  will  help  them  to  rise  above 
the  pressures  and  violence.  The  dominant  cause  of  excessive 
violence  found  in  major  cities  is  due  to  the  backlash  of  youth 
rebelling  against  an  alienating  society  which  expects  them  to  act 
as  adults  but  does  not  accommodate  any  mistakes  that  they  may 
make.   We  need  stronger  education,  employment,  training, 
counselling,  and  mentoring  services.  Boston  Works  will  serve  as  a 
bridge  to  reach  these  children,  youth,  adults  and  families  in  the 
community  as  well  as  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  city  wide 
reconstruction . 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  strong  support  for  Boston  Works .  I 
feel  that  Boston  has  the  potential  to  make  the  outlined  programs 
work.  Our  city  has  the  drive  and  the  tenacity  to  make  a 
difference.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  give  this  application 
every  attention  that  it  deserves . 


rely. 


F .  Kerry 
United  States  Senator 
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